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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Cuapter VII. 


OUR HERO ARRIVES AT LAVERICK WELLS. 


A MAN emerging from London makes very light of the country. As, 
on entering the mighty Babylon a feeling of defensive caution and suspi- 
cion steals imperceptibly on the mind, so, on returning to the pure atmo- 
_ of the country, the ease of confidence revives, and, strange a - 

scene may be, a man feels as if he were returning to old friends. No- 
body is ever afraid of any one in the country. The country is the pure 
source of happiness to which many look forward as the certain curer of all 
care—of all iiness, of all complaints. The minister, wearied of the bait- 
ing of the opposition, and the teasing of his own party, only wishes to 
God! the session were over, and he were back in the country; the noble- 
man, tired of pomp and state, the oil and wax life of town, longs to 
oes the rising sun above his own grey hills; the county member grieves 

his fox-hunting, and getting harvest-bit about summer, is perfectly 
rabid towards autumn; the hard worked lawyer thinks, if he could but 
get six weeks of country air through his failin lungs, he should be able 
to stand a London winter better; the h shop i gs does the same, 
the artisan likewise ; all, all appreciate the blessings of country life, ex- 

those who live there. 

Our last chapter left the “sporting world” of Laverick Wells in great 
excitement at the expected coming of our hero, Mr. Soapey Spo 
whose injudicious groom had raised a furious flame of sporting, or rather 
riding jealousy, in the minds of the rising generation then resident at 
that renowned watering-place, by stating his master’s extraordi 
prowess in the equestrian Tine, and general habit of “showing people the 
way ' wherever he went—a terrible undertaking in any country. 

uch a hero is not heard of every day, and no wonder that the ag- 
grieved ones flocked to the railway station to see the audacious one arrive. 

Punctual to the moment, the railway train, conveying the redoubtable 
genius, slid into the well-lighted, elegant little station of Laverick Wells, 
and out of a first-class carriage emerged Mr. Sponge in a “ down the 
road” coat, carrying a horse sheet wrapper in his hand. So small and 
insignificant did the station seem after the gigantic ones of London, that 
Mr. Soapey thought he had wasted his money in taking a first-class 

ticket, seeing there was noone to know. Mr. Leather, who was in at- 
tendance, having received him hat in hand, with all the deference due to 
the master of twenty hunters, soon undeceived him on that point. Havin 
eased him of his wrapper and inquired about his luggage, and despatch 
a porter for a fly, they stood together over the portmanteau and hat-box 
it arrived. 

“ How are the horses ?” asked Sponge. 
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“ Oh, the osses be nicely, sir,” replied Leather; “ they travelled down 
uncommon well, and I’ve ‘em both removed sin they com’d, so either 
on ‘em is fit to.go i’ the mornin,’ that you think proper. 

“ Where are the hounds?” asked our hero, 

“ Ounds be at Whirleypool Windmill,” replied Leather, “ that’s about 
five miles off.” 

“ What sort of a country is it ?” inquired Sponge. 

“Tt be a stiffish country from all accounts, with a good deal o’ water 
jumpin ; that’s to say, the Liffey runs twistin’ and twinin’ about it like a 
H’Eel.” 

“Then I'd better ride the brown, I think,” observed Sponge, after a 
pause, < he has size and stride enough to cover anything, if he will but face 
water. 

“Tl warrant him for that,” replied Leather ; “only let the Latch- 
fords well into him, and he’ll go.” 

“ Are there many hunting-men down ?” inquired our friend, casually, 

“ Great many,” replied Leather, “great many ; some good ands among 
em, too; at least so say their grums, though I never believe all these 
jockeys say. There be some on ’em ere now,” observed Leather in an 
under tone, with a wink of his rogueish eye, and jerk of his head towards 
where a knot of them stood eyeing our friend most intently. 

“ Which ?” inquired Sponge, looking about the thinly-peopled station. 

“There,” replied Leather, “those by the book-stall. That be Mr. 
Waffles,” continued he, giving his master a touch in the ribs as he jerked 
his portmanteau into a fs , “that be Mr. Waffies,” repeated he, witha 
knowing leer. pie 

** Which ?” inquired Mr. Sponge, eagerly. 

“The gent in ‘the green md at, an big button’d over-coat,” 
replied Leather, “ jest now a speakin’ to the youth in the tweed and all 
tweed; that be Master Caingey Thornton, as big a little blackguard as 
any in the place—lives upon Waffles, and yet never has a good word to 
say for him, no, nor for no one else—and yet to ear the little devil a- 
talkin’ to him, you'd really fancy he believed there wasn’t not never sich 
another man i’ the world as Waftles—not another sich rider—not another 
sich racket-player—not another sich pigeon-shooter—not another sich 
fine chap altogether.” 

“ Has Thornton any horses ?”’ asked Sponge. 

“ Not he,” replied Leather, “ not he, nor the genl’man next him nouther 
—Hee, in the pilot coat with the whip sticking out of the pocket, nor the 
one in the coffee-coloured at, nor none on ’em in fact,” adding “ they all 
live on Squire Waffles—breakfast with him—dine with him—drink with 
him—smoke with him—and if any on ‘em appen to ave an orse, why they 
sell to him, and so ride for nothin’ themselves.” 

“ A convenient sort of gentleman,” observed Mr. Sponge, thinking he, 
too, might accommodate him. 

The fly-man now touching his hat indicative of a wish to be off, 
having a fare waiting elsewhere, Mr. Sponge directed him to proceed to 
the Brunswick Hotel, while accompanied by Leather, he proceeded on 
foot to the stables. 

Mr. Leather of course, had the valuable stud, under lock and key, with 
every crevice and air hole well stuffed with straw, as if they had been the 
most valuable horses in the world. Having produced the ring-key from 
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pocket, Mr. Leather opened the door, and havi his master i 
Gubhiy ceed ty lect a beveth of fresh air mighsintrole Hoving i 
lucifer, he turned on the gas and exhibited the blooming-coated horses, 
well li in straw, showing that he was not the man to pay four-and- 
illings a week for nothing. Mr. Soapey Sponge stood eyeing 
for some seconds with evident op useage 


“If any one asks about the you can say they are mine, 
cca ch tetgtht dheeseed Ss‘ dntuslisy wlth an eanpharie 4 the 


“ In course,” replied Leather. 

“ | mean you needn’t say any thing about their being jobs,” observed 

ge, fearing Leather mighty t an “take.” “ 

“ You trust me,” replied Leather, with aknowing wink, and a jerk of his 
elbow against his master’s side; “ you trust me,” repeated he, with a look 
as much as to say “ we understand each other.” 

“T’ve hadded a few to them, indeed,” continued Leather, looking to see 
how his master took it. 

“ Have you ?” observed Mr. Sponge, inquiringly. 

“T’ye made out that you’ve as good as twenty, one way or another,” 
observed Leather, “some ere, some there, all over in fact, and that you 
jest run about the country, and unt with o’ever comes h’uppermost.” 

“ Well, and what's the upshot of it all?” inquired Mr. Sponge, think- 
ing his groom seemed wonderfully enthusiastic in his interest. 

“ the h’upshot of it is,” replied Leather, “that the men are all 
mad, and the women all wild to see you. 1 hear at my club, the mutton 
chop and mealy potatoe club, which is frequented by flunkies as well as 
grums, that there’s nothin’ talked of at dinner or tea, but the terrible 
rich stranger that’s a comin’, and the gals are all pullin’ caps who’s to 
have the fest chance.” 

“Indeed,” observed Mr. Sponge, chuckling at the sensation he was 
creating. 

“The Miss Shapsets, there be five on ’em, have had a game at fly loo 
for you,” continued Leather, ‘‘ at least, so their little maid tells me.” 

“ Fly, what ?” inquired Mr. Sponge. 

“ Fly loo,” repeated Leather, “ fly loo.” 

Mr. Sponge shook his head. For once he was not “ fly.” 

“ You see,” continued Leather, in explanation, “ their father is one of 
them tight laced candlestick priests wot abhors all sorts of wice and him- 
morality, and won’t stand card playin’, or gamblin’, or nothin’ o’ that 
sort, so the young ladies when they want to settle a point, who’s to be 
married first, or who’s to have the richest usband, play fly loo.” 

“ And how is it played ?” inquired Sponge. 

“Why this way,” replied Leather ; “’sposing it’s at breakfast time, 
they all sit quiet and sober like round the table, lookin’ as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in their mouths, and each has a lump o’ sugar on her 
pete or by her cup, or somewhere, and whoever can tice a fly to come to 

sugar first wins the wagér, or whutever it is they play for.” 

“Five on ’em,” as Leather said, being a hopeless number to extract 
any good from, Mr. Sponge changed the subject by iving orders for the 
ay What they were the morrow — oe ce es 

. Soa Sponge’s appearance being decidedly sporti 
order, and a sainthiinng the character, did not alleviate the age 
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tated minds of the sporting beholders, ruffled as they were with the 
threatening, vapouring insinuations of the coachman-groom, Peter Lea. 
ther. There is nothing sets men’s backs up so readily as a hint that an 
one is coming to take the “shine” out. of them across country. W. 
have known the most deadly feuds engendered between parties who never 
spoke to each other, by adroit go-betweens reporting to each what the 
other said, or, perhaps, did not say, but what the “ go-betweens” knew 
would so rouse the British lion as to make each ride to destruction if 


necessary. 

“ He's a varmint-looking chap,” observed Mr. Waffles, as the party 
returned from the railway station; “ shouldn’t wonder if he can go— 
dare say he'll try—shouldn’t wonder if he’s floored—awfully stiff coun- 
try this for horses that are not used to it—most likely his are Leicester- 
shire nags, used to fly—won’t do here. If he attempts to take some of 
our big banked bullfinches in his stride, with a yawner on each side, will 
get into grief.” 

“ Hang him,” interrupted Caingey Thornton, “ there are good men in 
all countries.” 

* So there are!” exclaimed Mr. Spareneck, the steeple-chase rider. 

“ T’ve no notion of a fellow lording it over us, because he happens to 
come out of Leicestershire,” rejoined Mr. Thornton. ' 

“© Nor I!” exclaimed Mr. Spareneck. 

“ Why doesn’t he stay in Leicestershire?” asked Mr. Hoppey, now 
raising his voice for the first time—adding, “‘ Who asked him here ?” 

‘* Who, indeed ?” sneered Mr. Thornton. 

In this mood our friends arrived at the Imperial Hotel, where there was 
always a dinner the day before hunting—a dinner that somehow was 
served up in Mr, Wyndey Waffles’ rooms, who was most likely allowed 
the privilege of paying for all those who did not pay for themselves; 
rather a considerable number, we believe. 

The best of every thing being good enough for the guests, and pro- 
fuse liberality the order of the day, the cloth generally disappeared before 
a contented audience, whatever humour they might have sat down in. 
As the least ple can do, who dine at an inn and don’t pay their own 
shot, is to drink the health of the man who does pay, Mr. Waffles was 
always lauded and applauded to the skies—such a master—such a sports- 
man—such science—such knowledge—such a pattern card. On this 
occasion the toast was received with extra enthusiasm, for the proposer, 
Mr. Caingey Thornton, who was desperately in want of a mount, after 
going the rounds of the old laudatory course, alluded to the threatened 
vapourings of the stranger, and expressed his firm belief that he would 
“meet with his match,” a ‘taking of the bull by the horns,” that met with 
very considerable favour from the wine-flushed party, the majority of 
whom, at that moment, made very “small,” in their own minds, of the 
biggest fence that ever was seen. 

There is nothing so easy as going best over the mahogany. 

Mr. Waffles, who was AE he with pn applause, nd patting 
of the table, responded to the toast in his usual felicitous style, assuring 
the company that he lived but for the enjoyment of their charming 
society, and that all the money in the world would be useless, if he 
hadn't Laverick Wells to spend it in. With regard to the vapourings of 
a “certain gentleman,” he thought it would be very odd if some of them 
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suld not take the shine out of him, observing that “ Brag” was a 
, bit “ Holdfast” was a better, with certain other geting since 
phrases, all indicative of showing fight. The steam is soon got up 
after dinner, and as they were all of the same mind, and all agreed that a 
3s insult had been offered to the hunt in general, and themselves in 

, the only question was, how to revenge it. At last they hit 
upon it. Old Slockdolager, the late master of the hunt, had been in the 
habit of having Tom Towler, the huntsman, to his lodgings the night 
before hunting, where, over a glass of gin-and-water they discussed the 
doings of the day and the general arrangements of the country. 

Mr. Wafiles had had him in sometimes, though for a different purpose 
—at least, in reality for a different purpose, though he always made 
hunting the excuse for sending for him, and that p was, to try how 
pay silver foxes’ heads full of port wine Tom could carry off without 
tumbling, and the old fellow being rather liquorishly inclined, had never 
made any objection to the experiment. Mr. Waffles now wanted him, 
to endeavour, under the mellowing influence of drink, to get him to 
enter cordially into what he knew would be distasteful to the old sports- 
man’s feelings, namely, to substitute’a “drag” for the legitimate find and 
chase of the fox. Fox-hunting, though exciting and exhilirating at all 
times, except, perhaps, when the “ fallows are flying,” and the sportsman 
feels that in all probability the further he goes the further he is left 
behind—Fox-hunting, we say, though exciting and exhilirating, does 
not, when the real truth is spoken, present such conveniences for neck- 
breaking, as people, who take their ideas from Mr. Ackermann’s print 
shop window, imagine. That there are large places in most fences is 
pertectly true ; but that there are also weak ones is also the fact, and a 

ised eye catches up the latter uncommonly quick. Therefore, though 
a tmadman may ride at the big places, a sane man is not expected to 
follow ; and even should any one be tempted so to do, the madman having 
acted pioneer, will have cleared the way, or at all events proved its prac- 
ticability for the follower. 

In addition to this, however, hounds having to smell as they go, cannot 
travel at the ultra steeple-chase pace, so opposed to “looking before you 
leap,” and so conducive to danger and difficulty, and as going even at a 
fair pace depends upon the state of the atmosphere, and the scent the fox 
leaves behind, it ‘is evident that where mere daring hard riding is the 
object, a fox hunt cannot be depended upon for furnishing the necessary 
accommodation. A drag hunt is quite a different thing. The drag can 
be made to any strength ; enabling hounds to run as if they were tied to it, 
and can be trailed so as to bring in all the dangeroiis places in the coun- 
try with a certain air of plausibility, enabling a man to look round 
and exclaim, as he crams at a bullfinch or brook, “ he’s leading us over a 
most desperate country—never saw such fencing in all my life!” 
hunting, Lactoever, as we said before, is not popular with sportsmen, cer- 
tainly not with huntsmen, and though our friends with their wounded 
feelings determined to have one, they had yet to smooth over old Tom 
to get him to come into their views. That was now the difficulty. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


OLD TOM TOWLER. 


man, and of all queer, old huntsmen, perhaps Old Tom Towler 
was the queerest. Tom in n furnished an apt illustration of the 
right appropriation of talent and the fitness of things, for he would neither 
have made a groom, nor a coachman, nor a postillion, nor a footman, nor 
a ploughman, nor a mechanic, nor anything we know of, and yet he was 
first-rate as a huntsman. He was too weak for a groom, too small for a 
coachman, too ugly for a postillion, too stunted for a footman, too light 
for a ploughman, too useless looking for almost re Awe 
Any one looking at him in “ mufti” would exclaim, what an ‘ unfor- 
tunate object!” and perhaps offer him a penny, while in his huntin 
habiliments lords would hail him with, “ Well, Tom, how are you?” a 
baronets ask him “how he was?” Commoners felt honoured by his 
countenance, and yet, but for hunting, Tom would have been wasted—a 
cypher—an inapplicable sort of man. Old Tom, in his scarlet coat, black 
cap, and boots, and Tom in his undress—say, shirt-sleeves, shorts, grey 
stockings and shoes, bore about the same resemblance to each other that 
a three months dead jay nailed to a keeper's lodge bears to the bright- 
plumaged bird when flying about. On horseback, Tom was a cockey, 
wirey-looking, keen-eyed, grim-visaged, hard-bitten little fellow, sitting 
as though he and his horse were all one, while on foot he was the most 
shambling, scrambling, crooked-going crab that ever was seen. He was 
a complete mash ofa man. He had been scalped by the branch of a tree, 
his nose knocked into a thing like a button by the kick of a horse, his 
teeth sent down his throat by a fall, his permis Ares fractured, his left leg 
broken and his right arm ditto, to say nothing of damage to his ribs, 
fingers, and feet, and having had his face scarified like pork by repeated 
brushings through strong thorn fences. 
But we will describe him as he appeared before Mr. Waffles, and the 
soem of the Laverick Wells Hunt, on the night of Mr. Soapey 
ponge’s arrival. Tom’s spirit being roused at hearing the boastings of Mr. 
Leather, and thinking perhaps, his master might have something to mar 
or thinking, perhaps, to partake of the eleemosynary drink generally 
going on in large houses of public entertainment, had taken up his 
| wes in the bar of the “ Imperial,” where he was attentively perusing 
e “meets” in Bell’s Life, reading how the Atherstone hounds met at 
ll, the Bedale at Hornby, the Cottesmore at Tilton Wood, and so on, 
with an industry worthy of a better cause; for Tom neither knew country, 
nor places, nor masters, nor hounds, nor huntsmen, nor anything, though 
he still felt an interest in reading where they were going to hunt. Thus 
he sat with a quick ear, one of the few ror Seared. pe Ber of his body, 
cocked to hear if Tom Towler was asked for; when, a waiter dropping 


Tere are few queerer “wm in the world than an old peeled hunts- 


his name from the landing of the stairease to the hall porter, asking if 


anybody had seen anything of him, Tom folded up his paper, put it in 
his et, and passing his hand over the few straggling bristles yet stick- 
ing about his bald head, proceeded, hat in hand, upstairs to his masters 
room. 
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His appearance called forth a round of view halloos! Who-hoops! 

ho's! Hark forwards ! amidst which, and the waving of napkins, 
and general noises, Tom proceeded at a twisting, limping, halting, side- 
ways sort of scramble up the room. [is crooked legs didn’t seem to have 
an exact understanding with his body which way they were to go; one, 
the right one, being evidently inclined to lurch off to the side, while the 
left one went stamp, stamp, stamp, as if equally determined to resist any 


deviation. 

_ At length he reached the top of the table, where sat his master, with 
the glittering Fox’s head before him. Having made a sort of scratch 
bow, Tom proceeded to stand at ease, as it were, on the right leg, while 
he placed the late recusant left, which was a trifle shorter, as a 
behind. No one, to look at the little wizen’d old man in the loose 
frock, baggy striped waistcoat, and patent cord breeches, extending 
below where the calves of his bow legs ought to have been, would have 

d that it was the noted huntsman and dashing rider, Tom 
Towler, whose name was celebrated throughout the country. He might 
have been a village tailor, or sexton, or barber; anything but a hero. 

_“ Well, Tom,” said Mr. Waffles, taking up the Fox’s head, as Tom 


came to anchor by his side, “ how are you?” 
“Nicely, thank you, sir,” replied Tom, giving the bald head another 


ie 
r. Waffles.—“ What’ll you drink ?” 

Tom.—* Port, if you please, sir.” 

“There it is for you then,” said Mr. Waffles, brimming the Fox’s 
head, which held about the third of a bottle (an inn bottle at least) and 
handing it to him. 

“Gentlemen all,” said Tom, passing his sleeve across his mouth, and 


ing a side-long giance at the company, as he raised the cup to drink 
their health 


He quaffed it off at a draught. 

“ Well, Tom, and what shall we do to-morrow ?” asked Mr. Waffles, 
as Tom replaced the Fox’s head, nose uppermost, on the table. 

“Why, we must-draw Ribston Wood fust, I ’spose,” replied Tom, 
“and then on to Bradwell-grove, unless you thought well of tryin’ 
Chesterton-common on the road, or # 

_ “ Aye, aye,” interrupted Waffles, “[ know all that ; but what [, want 
to know is, whether we can make sure of arun. We want to give this 
great metropolitan swell a benefit. You know who I mean ?” 

“The gen’lman as is com’d to the Brunswick, I ’spose,” replied Tom ; 
“atleast, as is comin’, for I’ve not heard that he’s com’d yet.” 

“Oh, but he Aas,” replied Mr. Waffles; “and I make no doubt will 
be out to-morrow.” | 

“ S—o—o,” observed Tom, in a long drawled note. 

“ Well, now; do you think you can engage to give us a run ?” asked 
hoa Wafiles, seeing his huntsman did not seem inclined to help him to 

point. 

_“T'll do my best,” replied Tom, cautiously running the many con- 
tingencies of the run through his mind. 

“Take another drop of something,” said Mr. Waffles, again raising 
the Fox’shead. “ What’ll you have ?” 

“ Port, if you please,”’ replied Tom. 
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“There,” said Mr. Waffles, handing him another bumper ; “ drink, 
Fox-hunting.” 
“ Fox-huntin’,” said old Tom, quaffing off the measure, as before, 
A flush of life came into his weather-beaten face, just as a glow of heat 
enlivens a blacksmith’s hearth, after a touch of the bellows. 
“You must never let this bumptious cock beat us,” observed Mr, 
wane. lied Tom, adding, “ th fear of tha 
“ No—o—o,” repli om, adding, “ there's no fear of that.” 
“But he aire Me will!” exclaimed Mr. Caingey Thornton. “He 
swears there isn’t a man shall come within a field of him.” 
“ Indeed,” observed Tom, with a twinkle of his little bright eyes. 
“T tell you what, Tom,” observed Mr. Waffles, “ we must sarve him 
out, somehow.” 
“ Oh ! he'll sarve hissel’ out, in all probability,” replied Tom ; carelessly 
adding, “ these boastin’ chaps always do.” 
“Couldn’t we contrive something,” asked Mr. Waffles, “to draw 
him out ?” 
Tom was silent. He was a hunting huntsman, not a riding one. 
“ Have a glass of something,” said Mr. Waffles, again appealing to 
the Fox’s head. . 
“Thank you, sir, I’ve had a glass,” replied Tom, sinking the second 
one. 
“* What will you have ?” asked Mr. Wafiles. 
“ Port, if you please,” replied Tom. 
“ Here it is,” rejoined Mr. Waffles, again handing him the measure. 
Up went the cup, over went the contents; but Tom set it down 
with a jess satisfied face than before. He had had enough. The left leg 
prop, too, gave way, and he was nearly toppling on the table. 
Having got a chair for the dilapidated old man, they again essayed to 
t him into their line with better success than before. Having plied 
im well with port, they now plied him well with the stranger, and 
what with the one and the other, and a glass or two of brandy-and- 
water, Tom became very tractable, and it was ultimately arranged that 
they should have a drag over the very stiffest part of the country, 
wherein all who liked should take part, but that Mr. Caingey Thornton 
and Mr. Spareneck should be especially deputed to wait upon Mr. 
Sponge, ian lead him into mischief. Of course it was to be a “ pro- 
found secret,” and equally, of course, it stood a good chance of being 
kept, seeing how many were in it, the additional number it would have 
to be communicated to before it could be carried out, and the happ 
state old Tom was in for arranging matters. Nevertheless, our frien 
at the “ Imperial” congratulated themselves on their “diplomacy ;” and 
after a few minutes spent in discussing old Tom on his withdrawal, the party 


broke up, to array themselves in the splendid dress uniform of the 
“ Hunt, 


to meet again at Miss Jumpheavy’s ball. 
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’ A HURRICANE IN ANTIGUA. 
By Captain Mackinnon, R.N., 
AUTHOR OF “ STEAM-WARFARE IN THE PARANA.” 


READER, were you ever in a West-Indian hurricane? If such has 
been your lot, I am sure rvs will agree with me in heartily and 
anxiously wishing never to behold one again; for though there is some- 
thing strangely fascinating in scenes of terror, few desire to renew their 

uaintance with them. 
w TThe following description of an unusually severe elemental convulsion, 
is derived from notes taken while on a visit, in August, a few years ago, 
to a friend at Dry-Hill House, in the vicinity of St. John’s, the capital 
of Antigua. It is the faint record of a calamity which will be memorable 
in the annals of that unfortunate island. 

The inmates of my friend’s mansion were one morning early astir, 
and actively employed in preparations for a marriage-feast. With the 
happy, careless air, peculiar to their race, negro women and children 
were bustling among the large and luxuriant foliage, which, if it every 
now and then concealed them from view, could not stifle the sound 
of their rapid chattering, their giggling laughter, and snatches of 
songs, conveyed in the queer negro dialect. This irrepressible ani- 
mation, reckless gaiety, and vivacious defiance of care, can hardly be 
imagined by the inhabitants of our northern climate. The merri- 
ment of negroes surpasses that of any other branch of the great human 


I shi had risen early on this festive occasion, being unwilling to lose 
any portion of the hilarity which 1 knew would commence with the 
earliest light of morning. Never shall I forget the splendour with which 
the day broke—a splendour to be witnessed only in the tropics. The 
sun slowly rose from the glass-like sea, first glancing on a few clouds 
which had congregated, then 


Flattering the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 


and gradually revealing the gorgeous colours of the vegetation. I gazed 
with rapture on the serene magnificence, and the language of the 
Psalmist was not unremembered: ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God ; and the firmament showeth his handy-work:”’ 

My ruminations, at this moment, were disturbed by one of the ser- 
vants (a black girl), who brought me a cup of coffee and a cigar—the 
usual morning custom on a West-Indian plantation. It struck me that 
something uncommon, nay, even ominous, was observable in the ex- 
— of her countenance, and I waited, with no little curiosity, to 

what she had to communicate. f : 

“ Hy, massa,” said she, “here de coffee. How you do dis morning ?” 
Then, with a significant glance, she added, “ Ole massa, he say, will 
hyung massa look at ’rometer ?” 
“Thank you, Nancy,” I replied, “it will be time enough to inspect 
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the weather-glass when I have finished my coffee. How are you, 
Nancy ?” 

“ So-so, rader poorly, tank God, massa,” rejoined the girl as, with a 
sigh, she left me. 

“Very mysterious,” thought I, “is this message about the barometer 
with my morning coffee. It never occurred before during my visit 
here. ing strange must be in the weather. Let me see if | 
“ aiaie “ only looked carefull d at all of the but 

I i round at ints of the co : 
nothin eokaiiaas ons 4 tible, exoeptin that. bulk tes const 
languid! over the scene, and the silence was awful. 

In a minutes, having finished my cigar, I went into my friend's 
bed-room. Though generally an early riser, he was, on this occasion, 
still in bed. 

“ Hallo!” exclaimed I, “ why are you still there? Up, man, up, and 
set to work: you have plenty to do this day.” 

“ Heaven t,” responded he, “ that I may not have oo much to do 
before a few hours are past. There’s a hurricane in the air—I am sure 
of it.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” I rejoined. “The barometer stands firmly at 
30; it has rather gone up since yesterday.” . 

* My dear boy returned he, emphatically, ‘I have been thirty years 
a resident in the West Indies. During that time I have witnessed 
eight hurricanes. The last three were Raichatiosd by my own sen- 
sations. These sensations are now aggravated tenfold. A terrible day is 
before us,” 

That forebodings like those under which my friend then suffered, are 
unerring, I have since that time ascertained. They are produced by 
two causes, namely, physical derangement, and observation of meteorolo- 
gical peculiarities. In his treatise on European Colonies, Mr. Huwison 
observes, “‘ Persons long resident in the West Indian islands are able to 
foretell the approach of hurricanes with tolerable accuracy, by the obser- 
vation of certain atmospherical phenomena; but this kind of knowledge 
proves, unfortunately, of little avail, either on shore or at sea; the 
violence of the tempest generally rendering impotent all precautions 
that may be employed against its destructive effects. On the day pre- 
ceding the hurricane, the weather is almost always calm and sultry, and 
the sea-breeze does not set in at the usual hour, or, perhaps, is not felt 
at all; the sky is red and hazy, and the horizon surcharged with clouds ; 
the noise of surf seems particularly loud and distinct ; and thunder, 
more or less distant, is heard incessantly. At length the wind begins to 
blow in shifting gusts, and to lull again ; these increase in strength and 
frequency, and ere long the blast comes roaring from one quarter with 
concentrated fury.” This, no doubt, is generally correct ; but it does 
not precisely describe the morning witnessed by me. 

As I perceived my friend to be so much in earnest, and that he was 
— greatly under his apprehensions, I gave into his humour, and 
promised to note accurately the appearances of the weather, and the 
movements of the mercury in the barometer. 

This assurance seemed a little to relieve him. 

“I shall leave all preparations and precautions to you,” said he. “I 
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am quite unnerved, as is always the case when these fearful tempests are 
Soe i the ais. The hurricane will be upon us within twenty-four 
hours.” 


It cannot be supposed that a young man who, for five years previ 
had been knocking about in all parts of the world in small vessels, 
sympathise with the climate-worn and sensitive planter. I, therefore, 
left the bed-room in excellent spirits; not only without apprehension, 
but actually longing for the hurricane to arrive, as excellent fun; so rash 
and thoughtless is youth. 

— the house I met Betsey, the staid black housekeeper, feeding 
the : 

Well Betsey,’’ said I, “ massa say hurricane come to-day.” 

Never did a few words produce such a change in the person who heard 
them. The woman’s gabble to the cocks and hens ceased suddenly. A 
grave, disconcerted look supplanted the good-humoured smile which had 

yed about her thick lips. I might almost say she turned pale ; and 

measure of corn fell from her hands. It was evident that until now 
she had heard nothing of her master’s prognostications. 

“Oh ky, ky!” sobbed she. ‘“ Massa always right;” and off she ran in 
violent perturbation. 

“The devil !” exclaimed I, “ here’s a pretty kettle of fish !”’ 

In a few minutes, the whole household was in violent commotion. 
Messengers were instantly despatched to the sugar-works (about half a mile 
inland), and also to the cove, where an establishment of small vessels was 

for various purposes, such as sugar-droghing, collecting coral to 
burn into lime, &c. Meantime, the table in the dining-room was removed, 
disclosing a huge trap-door leading down to a spacious cellar. Into this 
chasm, contrived as a place of refuge during hurricanes, the scared nigger- 
kind conveyed all the most portable articles of value. 

By nine o'clock, all needful preparations were completed, and a 
hurried breakfast was snatched. e barometer certainly had a down- 
ward tendency, having fallen .03 but there was no other perceptible 
indication of achange. A light air from E. N. E. had now set in— 
the usual trade-wmd ; but all was placid and beautiful as before. In 
the yard grew a magnificent rovers. ae loaded with nearly ripe fruit. 
The pods hung in large and tempting clusters, and the foliage, gently 
agitated by the breeze, gracefully waved to and fro. 

The domestic animals were evidently disturbed: their manner was 
om and uneasy. They clearly had a knowledge of impending 
Not being so sceptical as to disbelieve these signs, slight as they were, 
I kept all my senses on the alert, watching alternately the mercury in the 
barometer, and the signs of the weather. By eleven o'clock, a more 
decided fall in the glass was evident; it had gone down to 29.80 
To the northward the horizon had darkened considerably. The trade- 
wind, however, still swept gently and —e over us ; but at two 
P.M. it died away, and then the mercury fell considerably. 

_ All doubt about the approaching tempest was now dispelled. The 
Jnhabitants of the small cottages in the vicinity, belonging to the estate, 
flocked up to Dry-Hill House, to seek consolation from companionship 


with the white people. 
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. At three o’clock a furious gale was raging. Being anxious 
to observe the proceedings of the shipping, I sli out at the back 
part of the house, and went down towards a cliff overlooking the an- 
chorage. 

omy great disgust as a sailor, I perceived, amongst the twelve 
merchant vessels lying in the roads, that only four were making any 

preparations to withstand the tempest. Three were at single anchor 
with a short scope of chain, and topgallant yards across, and one brig with 
royal yards and head-sails loosed. Such bare-faced and lubberly careless- 
ness is almost incredible. Old Columbus knew better. He soon made 
himself master of the signs preceding a hurricane in the West Indies, 
“ When he was off the principal Spanish West Indian settlement in St 
Domingo, he foresaw that a fearful storm would shortly arise, and sent to 
Ovando, the governor of the place, to request that he might be allowed 
to take refuge in the harbour; but this being refused, he was obliged to 
stand out to sea, and face the storm. ‘What man, without excepting 
even Job would not have died of despair,” says Columbus, ‘ to find that, 
at a crisis when the lives of myself, my son, my brother, and my friends 
were in danger, I was prohibited from approaching that country, and those 
ports which, under the blessing of God, I had purchased for Spain at the 
expense of my blood?’ At this time a fleet of twenty-four ships was 
about to set sail for Spain, carrying large quantities of gold and pearls, 

ly the revenues of the king, and partly the property of those private 
individuals who were passengers on board. Columbus, notwithstanding 
Ovando’s inhumanity, advised him to detain the fleet a few days, because 
a hurricane was likely soon to occur; but his warnings were treated with 
contempt, and the vessels were suffered to proceed on their voyage. 
Before the close of the following day, twenty of their number with 1500 
persons had foundered in the tempest. The loss of treasure on this 
occasion was so great as to affect the financial resources of Spain for 
several years after.”* 

As the wind still steadily increased, I considered it best to get back 
to the shelter of the house. ‘To enable me to do this conveniently, it 
was necessary I should creep along under the garden bank, which offered 
some protection against the gale. Not having the slightest idea that the 
force of the wind would be so enormous in this early stage of the hurri- 
cane, | attempted to walk past a gateway, and being instantly struck b 
the full power of the blast, was rolled over, and driven as by a giant's 
strength violently along the ground. For a moment, | gave myself up 
for lost, as the harbour of St. John was directly in my compelled course. 
Fortunately, before coming to the open water, the land declined into a 
bushy marsh. Here, assisted by the underwood, 1 clung firmly to 
mother Earth. 

After resting awhile and collecting my thoughts, I succeeded, by taking 
advantage of the nature of the ground, which sheltered me in some mea- 
sure from the wind, in regaining the yard of Dry Hill House. The 
stunning roar of the blast continued, and the noble tamarind-tree, 
writhing seemingly in agony, was grinding its huge limbs, whipping off 
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large branches, and throwing them and the fruit violently about, as if by 
this oblation it hoped to appease the demon of the gale. Alas! the 
sacrifice ap only to incense and provoke its rage. 
Ten the mansion, and sat down to regain my breath. It now be- 
came n to close and barricade every door in the house, and nail the 
windows y down. A crowd of women and children were huddled 
ron the floor in silence. Conversation was impossible, on account 
of the furious noise. 
__ My imagination had been very much excited by the dismemberment 
of my favourite tamarind. The idea of its apparent torture held me in 
thrall. Through a crevice in one of the shutters, I painfully watched its 
throes, Its main branches (the growth of a hundred years) wrestled ob- 
stinately _ Ce Re PO their groaning was heard above the 

i wind; and soon nothing was left but a few j d stumps on the 
Hackened trunk s pst 

Darkness now closed upon us. The violence of the tempest waxed 
stronger and stronger; the noise increased to such an overwhelming 
roar, that the strongest efforts of the human voice in closest proximity, 
became totally useless: they were ‘as a whisper in the ears of death, 
unheard.” Loud cracks now gave notice that the house began to com- 
plain. The women and children were immediately roused from their 
sitting position, and, by signs, desired to go below. This movement was 

ly effected, and the ground-floor was left in possession of the ma- 
rand myself. Our attention was now divided between the barometer 
which fortunately hung near the open trap-door (our last retreat), and 
the perilous vibration of the building. Tne walls appeared to bend and 
give before the raging blast. 

Suddenly, a violent shock was felt, sending a thrill to our hearts. 
This was afterwards ascertained to be caused by the demolition of the 
kitchen, stables, and outhouses adjoining the dwelling, which, with all 
their contents, had flown away on the wings of the wind. Not a vestige 
was ever recovered or seen. N umerous smaller shocks succeeded, like re- 
ports of cannon. Huge stones hurtled through the air, battering and 
tearing away the verandahs that surrounded the house. 

To crown our dismay, a large spout of heavy wood, intended to convey 
the cane-juice from the mill to the boiling-house of a neighbouring estate 
two miles to the northward, came, spear-like through the air, penetrating 
the roof, piercing the table, and fixing itself into the floor close to us. 
The part which projected above the roof caught the gale, and acted as 
a powerful lever, shaking the house as if it were pasteboard. In a 
moment more it parted, leaving the lower portion still fixed. 

At this time, the barometer had fallen to 28°50. We felt, or fan- 
cied we felt, the house giving way. Taking a farewell look at our 
faithful monitor, we prepared to descend into the cellar. To my intense 
astonishment, the mercury suddenly fell a quarter of an inch. In the 
excitement of the moment, I seized hold of the manager, roaring the in- 
formation in his ear; but, as before, the human voice was of no avail in 
such a turmoil. By dumb show, I succeeded. 

On a sudden, we were aware of a marvellous change in the state of 
things. ‘Great heaven!’ I ejaculated, “ what can this mean?” 

There was a dead calm—a profound silence, disturbed only by the 
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low wailing sobs and incoherent prayers of the women and children j 
the cellar. We were in the vortex of the hurricane! It is impossible 
to describe the horror of this period. A door was unbarred and opened, 


out. The flame took its upward 
<n Sa theme yar a 
ief duration. In a time, a distant 
; I quickly re-entered the house, draw- 
ing bolt and bar. A slight tremor shook the und: an earthquake 
was 
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added to our ills. Again came the hurricane from the opposite 

er, overwhelming our senses with its fierce impetuosity. The house, 
Siow shaken, now rocked to and fro, threatening instant destruction. 
We immediately descended into the cellar, fastening down the trap-door 
with a strong lashing. During several dreary hours, we remained in 
suspense, stunned by the hellish disturbance overhead, our feelings being 
occasionally varied by the horrible and sickening sensation of the earth- 
quake. Some bottles were thrown down by the agitation of the ground, 
and the Jong rows of rum-casks heaved and fell. 

At four a.m., there was a sensible diminution of the gale. We pro- 
ceeded carefully to unfasten the trap-door. On its falling back, the 
moon was plainly visible, throwing light on groups of dense, black clouds, 
driving furiously across the heavens. Nothing was above us but the sky! 
The upper part of the house was gone ! 

My friend proceeded with me to a rising ground, waiting in anxious 
expectation for daylight. His agitation was extreme. Dawn was in the 
east. ‘“ Look towards the mill,’”’ he said. “I cannot do it. It must 
be gone. Nothing could withstand such a night. I am a ruined 
man.” 

My eyes were strained anxiously in the direction of the mill. At length 
I pes Be “Cheer up. The works stand firm and strong. All yonder 
seems to be right.” 

The sun now appeared with the serenity which marked its rise on the 
preceding day ; but the scene of devastation that met our eyes baffles all 

wer of description. Had a hot blast from hell passed over the whole 
island, the effect could not have been more destructive. Vegetation, 
human habitations, animal life, all had vanished. 

On our return to the house, we passed through what had been a group 
of lofty cocoa-nut trees, of which nothing remained but stumps, standing 
only a few feet from the earth. The huge tops, foliage, fruit, and re- 
mainder of the trunk were gone. A solid stone wall, two feet high, sur- 
mounted by iron railings, had surrounded the house. This, railings and 
all, were blown away in masses; some of two hundred weight were after- 
wards found a mile off. 

The previous day we were in the midst of plenty and luxury, now we 
were glad to banquet on a decayed ham luckily found in the cellar. 

Reports soon came in from the different parts of the property. We 
understood that the cove-house was blown down, and that all the small 
vessels were driven high and dry, far above high-water mark into the 

jungle on Rat Island. The overseer of the works, a black, reported all 
destroyed except the boiling-house, which, however, had sustained serious 
injury. Its steam-engine chimney was blown down, and the earthquake 
had made a rent in its wall. 
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“Js any one killed?” asked I. 

Yes, massa,” returned the overseer, “three nigger missing.” 

_ But is any one killed 2” I repeated. 

athe no, massa, nobody kill, only big rock tone mash up poor Peggy 
« You don’t mean to say she’s dead?” 


“Um head mash quite up, massa. Big rock ‘tone come tro de air, tro 
de roof, hit um so, kill um dead.” 

I ascertained afterwards, that the poor woman had been killed in the 
manner described. 

The natural anxiety of a sailor again led me down to view the shipping. 
Never did I behold such a scene of wreck! Two of the largest oraft hed 
foundere:! with all hands; the lower mast-heads still sticking above the 
water. ‘The small vessels, as already stated, I found a long way above 
high-water mark. Three had ridden out the storm, and amongst them, 
to my surprise, the brig. There she lay, still at single anchor, the main 
royal-yard still crossed, but the fore-top-mast head twisted off, and all the 

r gear gone. Who can account for this ? 
poor steamer (to which I was attached) in English harbour, had 
fared very badly. In the first part of the gale she had dragged the huge 
moorings and gone broadside on to the wharf. On the gale shifting, 
not being able to snap the mumerous fastenings by which she was lashed 
to the buried guns, she had torn down the whole length of the wharf 
whereto she was secured. 
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MEN AND THINGS IN THE NEW WORLD OF AUSTRALIA. 
Part III. 


Ir I desired to give a general notion of the topography of the Austra- 
lian colonies in the fewest possible words, I should request my auditor to 
take any of the latest maps of those regions which have been published, 
and beg him to note that the great island of New Holland appears, either 
from our actual knowledge, or default of precise accounts, from certain de- 
ductions familiar to geologists, to be in the nature of a large terrestial 
bowl, whereof the line of country, which forms the somewhat broad brim, 
is composed of ranges of hills and mountains, which send short rivers down 
to the coast, and long rivers into the interior: that this circumference of 
elevated country, which extends about an average of perhaps 150 miles 
from the coast inland, embraces every variety of soil—sometimes swelling 
into mountains covered with impenetrable_ forest, sometimes expandi 
into elevated plains bearing g ture and free of timber, sometimes, 
and perhaps chiefly, taking the of long ones undulations of 
moderately elevated rocky forest land, commonly of value, and fre- 
quently of none at all, and sometimes affording choice agricultural lands 
along the valleys of the rivers and watercourses. | 

Like most general descriptions, however, this one serves only as a peg 
whereon to hang exceptions. In the Port Phillip district, at the south- 
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east corner of the continent of New Holland, the country is of better cha. 
racter than it is in the twenty counties comprising the old colony of New 
South Wales; and in the new country again, north of the said twenty 
counties, the land is eee superior. There is a smallish patch of very 
fine country again in South Australia; but then, as you proceed west from 
Port Lincoln, there is a coast line wholly worthless until you bring up at 
King George's Sound, in the territory of Western A ia; not a single 
fresh-water stream debouching into the ocean through the whole of that 
great length. Then, as you proceed north from the Swan River settle- 
ments, you alternate between much worthless, and little country, 
and soon. The interior rivers of this great island you will find making 
capricious detours, after rising on or near one coast, in order to empty 
themselves out at another; or they lose themselves in the big desert of 
the interior. That interior seems to be a great level of sand, which has 
gradually emerged from the ocean. This is the theory of the explorer 
Sturt, and what he alleges in proof seems reasonable ; but confessing to 
profound ignorance of geology, my own convictions in the matter are 
rather to be regarded as the result of faith than of demonstration. The 
forest country must not be regarded as anything like the wooded dis- 
tricts of other parts of the world, whether Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America. It is covered chiefly with that class of trees vulgarly called 
gum-trees, but which botanists call eucalypti. These are all evergreens, 
commonly very unpicturesque, having tall straight stems and slightish 
branches, with the scantiest amount of olive green foliage, every leaf of 
brittle consistency and high aromatic odour. Now and then in the 
marshes and on the river banks, a gum tree will assume a tolerably grace- 
ful and umbrageous appearance, but otherwise they are melancholy ob- 
jects, and the artist likes to contemplate an Australian wood when misti- 
fied into “ breadth” by distance. Go to the top of a hill, and see long 
sweeps of forest receding until they become undefined masses of cobalt in 
the haze of a hot wind, and you have a sight a painter remembers for 
future use; and, which a skilful arrangement of val por kangaroos in the 
foreground converts into a picture which will make unsettled people in 
England wish they were in Australia. 

Of this coast country, so to call it, a length of upwards of 2000 miles 
is occupied after a fashion by English settlers—that is, starting from the 
northernmost settlements of New South Wales, and proceeding south 
into Bass's Straits, and thence westward to Port Lincoln, in the colony 
of South Australia. The average width of this coast occupation is, per- 
haps, not more than 100 miles; still, however, making a large superficies 
of earth. When we know that the entire population of the two colonies 
of New South Wales (including Port Phillip), and South Australia, com- 
prises at the present time only about 250,000 souls, and that of this total 
considerably more than one-third reside in the towns, the reader will 
comprehend that, taking a general view of this extensive sweep of terni- 
tory, it is very much in the way in which it came from the hands 
of the Creator. In proportion to mere population, there is a large 
amount of production of every description, and plenty of lands cultivated. 
In ree to extent of territory, what man has done becomes relatively 
nothing—but in saying this we are to remember, that a large part of the 
country in its natural state is a sheep-walk. You shall ride 100 miles 
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and not meet a human being, or see any evidence of human existence. 
In the better description of country, you may come across a flock or two 
in a day’s ride, and have your sight refreshed with a solitary shepherd 
seated on a fallen gum-tree, smoking his short pipe; suggesting to you 
how dissimilar the modern truth is to the ancient fiction of the poets. 
But as you near the older towns the rural population increases, and in 
certain of the old “ counties” of New South Wales, within fifty or 
sixty miles of the metropolis, you will see all around you cultivated land 
and farmsteads; and young settlers, whose grandfathers were born in the 
colony—who know not their lineage in the mother country—who have 
an aspect which is no longer English, but distinctly Australian—who 
have no pe affection for the old country—who have a shrewd notion that 

dney has a high rank among the cities of the world, and are not quite 

but that their native-born patriot is the greatest of living orators. 

Those of my readers who may be curious to know where, in this quarter 
or that, forest land begins and open country ends; how exactly high this 
or that range may be; how particular rivers turn and twist in all points 
of the compass from their sources until they run into the ocean; how 
mauy are the varieties of the eucalyptus and mimosa in every degree of 
latitude and longitude, and what the soils, and sub-soils, and deeper strata 
of the earth; what the length to which particular kangaroos’ tails run, 
and what the domestic habits of marsupial dormice:—upon all these and 
such like curious and important points they must refer to the hundred , 
and one admirable compilations with which the British press is now teem- 
ing. My design in the description I have above attempted, is to convey 
in the fewest number of words some general idea of the regions referred 
to. Ihave a special desire to divest the reader's imagination of hedge- 
rows and turnpike-roads, and up-and-down trains, and to enable him, by 
a comprehensive glance, to realise the preseut aspect of our possessions in 
New Holland. This effected, and I have done with geography. I have 
afforded myself a wide field to roam over, and I shall jump from one part 
to another, as the caprices of recollection shall incline me. 

Upon one occasion, a few years since, I was called to the country north 
of the Upper Hunter. To proceed there from Sydney, the better course 
is to go by the steam-boat that leaves every day for Morpeth, a small 
town at the end of the navigation of the Hunter. There are some ex- 
cellent boats running this “line,” fully equal for size, speed, and accom- 
modation, to the best of our channel steamers; and a man fresh from 
Europe sees nothing, perhaps, that so much surprises him as the steam 
flotilla of Port Jackson. I remember the reply of a squatting friend of 
mine to a question I had put to him, “What most struck you on your 
arrival in this part of the world ?” 

“Why, I think I was most astonished with the steamers. Perhaps it 
was because upon our ship first tacking into port, we met a Port Phillip 
steamer, a fine long iron boat, on her outward-bound course, with plenty 
of people on deck, all looking as unconcerned, and as familiar with such a 
mode of transit, as though they were going from London to Ostend. My 
first impressions of New South Wales, I find, are always associated wi 
that occurrence.” 

“But when you got on shore ?” 

“Why then I was chiefly led to admire the very current use of the 
latest English ‘slang.’ ” 
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The time of departure for the steamer to the Hunter is ten o'clock at 
night. On going down into the saloon I found the passengers mustering, 
and in anticipation of their arrival I may at once describe them. There 
were a judge and lawyers going this “ northern circuit”—a jolly party of 
New d squatters, all tall active fellows, one a ect Hercules 
in stature and muscle, and famed for his intrepidity and good nature— 
a Maitland auctioneer—two country dealers who had come up to town 
“to go the court,” and having availed themslves of that method 
of balancing their accounts were returning with a choice assortment of 
goods to recommence business—half a dozen settlers going back to their 
various homes on the river—an officer of engineers proceeding to the 

tion of some expensive ay works—a Catholic priest—a minis- 
ter of the Wesleyan connexion—and a police magistrate hastening back 
to his “district” before his extended leave had expired, and after a patri- 
otic newspaper had inquired, whether, since the “ district” had done so 
long without his presence, it might not be found possible to dispense with 
it altogether ? Perhaps this might be regarded as a good average sample 
of a boat load of passengers to the Hunter. 

The gentlemen of the law had not yet arrived when one of the settlers, 
a tall raw-boned Northumbrian, dressed in well-washed “ colonial tweéds,” 
with a Panama hat, flung his portmanteau on one of the beds, of which 
a double tier was ranged on each side of the cabin; this being the well 
known ordinary method of “ taking possession.” The act was seen by the 
steward, who bustled up with the air of aman who had an assured right to 
be peremptory. ‘“ That, sir,’’ said the steward, “is taken by her majesty’s 
attorney-general.” 

“‘ But where’s her majesty’s attorney-general’s portmanteau?” inter- 
rogated our settler with a severe look. 

‘“‘ But the berth is bespoken,” urged the steward, evading the direct 
question, and laying great emphasis on the official dignity, “the berth 
was bespoken this morning, for her majesty’s attorney-general.” 

“ Her majesty’s attorney-general be d »” said the settler. 

The steward stared aghast at the profanation; but reading in the 
settler’s look that he might prove a rough customer, he quietly hastened 
to secure another berth for the lawyer, taking care to symbolise his right 
in the ordi manner, The settler, on the other hand, as if to put the 
matter Sead the possibility of further doubt or discussion, seated him- 
self on the berth, flung off his boots, and laying himself at full length 
on the bed composed himself, all habited as he was, to sleep. 

I found an acquaintance among the other River settlers—a chatty, 
gossiping fellow, who had been many years in the country. I turned an 
inquiring look upon him after the above brief dialogue, when he observed— 

‘I know Grimes well. A better fellow does not exist, and he would 
have given up the berth in an instant if the steward had quietly told him 
he had been requested to keep it for a gentleman ; but when he swag- 
gered up with his mouth full of attorney-general, you see Grimes, who 
has a distaste for men in office, stood upon his rights. You will, perhaps, 
have noticed that there is a pretty general distaste for men in office 
among the colonists ?”’ 

“In truth I have: it seems to furnish your community with its 
standard topic of discontent.” 

“ Yes—the fact is, office has had so much to do with the comfort and 
well-being of us settlers. First, through the favour of office we got, oF 
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fancied we got, good grants of land, or large grants of land; or 

its dis-favour, bad grants and small grants. Then, until the last few 
years, there were convicts to be distributed. Those who got civil and 
industrious malefactors were supposed to have ‘ good interest ;’ those who 
got insufferable ruffians were in disfavour. Latterly we have questions 
raised about our ‘runs,’ police assistance, and the enforcement of quit 
rents, all bringing settler and squatter perpetually in contact, and o 
collision, with jacks-in-office; and whom, being all appointed by the 
people at home, the people here look upon as a foreign dominating caste. 
Grimes, I know, has his own grievance just now: it is that which has 
brought him up to Sydney ; and I imagine he has gained nothing by his 
trip, but lost both time and money. This, no doubt, made him so crust 
with the steward, when he tried to come the attorney-general over him,” 

Our company had all mustered at the last bell, summoning passengers to 
be on board ; and shortly after ten we were steaming away down the 
harbour of Port Jackson. It was an insufferably hot night, after two or 
three days of “hot wind.” The wind had now ceased to blow, but the 
air felt dry and heated, as if you were in the neighbourhood of a furnace. 
The last few days’ wind having come off the shore, and being now 
succeeded by a lull, we found the sea outside the Heads unusually calm. 
There was, indeed, scarcely any perceptible swell ; and, in consequence, 
we were spared the abrupt attack of sea-sickness, which landsmen usually 
experience in coming out of this harbour. The due allowance of ci 
having been smoked on deck, and ale and brandy-and-water pi, 3 
the cabin, most of the passengers “ turned in,” congratulating themselves 
on a tranquil, if hot, night. I had, however, remained on deck, feeling 
much incommoded by the heat of the cabin. One could see no lights 
along the shore, except the revolving one in the light-house at Port 
Jackson Heads, which we were fast leaving astern. With that exception, 
the coast appeared as when Captain Cook sailed along it; and such, 
generally, is the aspect of the coast line of New South Wales—a succes- 
sion of gum-tree or she-oak hills, or bare cliffs, or sandy beaches, backed 
with forest or swamp—no indication of the flourishing community of 
Englishmen, hard at work at their wool-growing, their trade and their 
politics within. 

“We shall have the wind from the southward before long,” said the 
mate, looking up at the sky and then at the dog-vane, and holding up 
his hand to catch any motion in the air; “but 1 hope we shall be we 
on our way to Newcastle before it comes.” 

The mate was right. A hot wind ends in a calm, and the calm, after 
lasting a few hours, generally terminates in a fierce gale from the south; 
cooling the atmosphere upon approved scientific principles. In ten minutes 
from the time of the mate's prediction the wind tore\up from the south all 
ofa sudden. It brought with it in half-an-hour a heavy swell, and the air 
became so chilled that all on deck got into their pea-jackets. It brought 
also the skipper on deck, whose voice was soon heard contending with the 
noise of wind and sea. After seeing that my horse (for pag | 
a long journey I had provided myself with a likely little nag) was we 
secured against injury in his berth between the paddle-boxes, I remained 
on deck, as I had an old fancy for watching the progress of a ~. 
We were soon running before such a sea as European tourists rarely have 
an opportunity of witnessing, unless ing that classic region of gales, 
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the Bay of Biscay. I doubt if in any part of the world a heavier seg 
is found than along this coast with a southerly gale. It was fortunate 
we had not to contend against these moving masses of water. Our little 
steamer did her work beautifully. As each swell in succession seemed 
to threaten to sweep her long deck fore and aft, she quietly lifted her 
stern to it, and it rushed on until it appeared a-head in the moonlight 
like a mountain in flight. I call it a mountain in deference to custom ; 
but the truth is seas never do run mountains high, notwithstanding all 
that has been and said to the contrary. Masses of water, each as 
big as Primrose-hill, are a common enough affair, and quite ugly enough 
in appearance when coursing after each other at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour, and your craft is a little sluggish, and you get the few thousands 
of tons of water which one of them may be mathematically computed to 
contain, slap on board of you. 

I was once on the poop of a sailing vessel, watching these succeeding 
swells, as we were scudding away before them,—you could have touched 
them from the stern with a boat-hook. The vessel rose, heavily,—each 
time I felt we should get the sea; but still on she went. We wanted 
more head-sail, however ; and while they were bending a new fore-sail 
(the old one having blown out of the bolt-ropes), we at length got it. 
Our boats on the quarters were filled. Myself and another were 
brought up by the mizen-rigging, or we should have gone overboard, and 
many cries arose from the interior of the poop below. I descended to 
the quarter-deck, and hurried into the cuddy. Behold every bulk-head 
flat on the deck,—in a moment some dozen cabins smashed into one, and 
half-a-dozen families floating about in their night-apparel. That was a 
prodigious misery to all concerned; but “it was well it was no worse,” 
said the captain, consolingly, next day—“ such another slap might have 
sent us all to the bottom.” 

There seemed no fear of a similar accident with our steamer; and we 
hoped three or four hours would round us quietly into the Hunter. 
Nevertheless, on descending to the saloon I found matters rather different 
from what they were on leaving it. The steward and his mates were 
hurrying about with basins, and bench and bar, squatters and dealers, 
settlers and engineers, priests and preachers, were all vigorously sea-sick. 
All the affectations were Ws orm and our common humanity pro- 
claimed. Even our gruff Northumbrian had suspended his ill-will to 
gentlemen in office, and was actually exchanging condolences with the 
very functionary he had so lately anathematised. 

By six o'clock in the morning we were in the Hunter, off Newcastle, 
a small town just at the entrance of the river, on the south side. It is 
called “ Newcastle,” as being in the neighbourhood of the great coal 
mines of New South Wales; to which probably it mainly owes its ex- 
istence. It presents no remarkable feature, except a large range of 
buildings then in course of erection as a military barrack, upon which I 
was assured a preposterously large sum of British money had been 
expended ; though there can be no permanent necessity for any large 
force being stationed there. What greater gratification in the world 
than to run in from a gale of wind at sea into a snug harbour? It 
becomes a positive pleasure to be able to walk according to the ordinary 
laws of gravitation and dynamics, and to be enabled once more to 
regulate your “ point of sight” at your own good pleasure. I went to 
see how my nag fared after the tumbling about which he had experienced 
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during the night, and was happy to find that, with the exception of a 

slight abrasure on his shoulder, he appeared quite well; and I was also 

to think the animal already knew me. It was desirable that a 

y understanding should be established between us, as I conteme 
plated many a long day’s journey in company with each other. 

After landing a portion of our passengers at Newcastle, we proceeded 

the river. For a few miles we were in the midst of low, swampy, 
mangrove flats, no living thing seen but an occasional stork standing 
vely on one leg on the mud-banks left uncovered by the ebbing-tide. 

y degrees the mangroves ended, and we got to patches of cultivation, 
and small s/ab huts on the low banks, out of which young colonial 
urchins, with skins bronzed and hair blanched in the fierce sun of an 
Australian summer, rushed to stare and shout at the passing steamer, 
their mothers standing quietly by with the last baby in their arms. 
Then we got to sloping banks, and began to find the wealthier class of 
settlers’ houses, an occasional one being built on a more ambitious scale, 
and designed to look like the “country seat.” And now boats would be 
seen putting off to inquire if the master had come down, or to be told 
that there was nothing on board for him this trip, or perhaps to receive 
the said master himself, while the steamer condescended to stop for one 
minute and a half. 

“These steamers, you see,’ said my chatty friend, the settler, to me, 
“are a great daily event in this river of ours. It was not ten years ago 
when we could only get here once a week in a sailing smack, or we had 
to travel a long roundabout by land over a mountainous track. Now we 
have our steamer daily, our produce is shipped handily to Sydney, and 
our dealers along the river are kept well supplied with goods. Then we 
get the daily gossip of Sydney to our own and our wives’ great delight, 
while we settlers are kept wide awake to the manceuvres of government, 
or the perfidious designs of the mother country. It is true our press— 
our very free press—are somewhat given to the discovery of mares’ nests ; 
but we should be cruelly plagued if we had not a proper supply of 
grievances.” 

“ But are you serious in talking about the perfidious designs of the 
mother country ?” 

“Why, no, hardly, myself—but one drops almost unconsciously into 
the language. Nor do I think, after all, that many of us seriously think 
80. My own belief is, that out of the Colonial-office few care to give us a 
thought. I tested the matter myself when I went to England, where I 
stayed nine months, with a sore throat all the time, and where you never 
see such a sky as that,” pointing to the cloudless blue above us ; “ when 
we have wrong done us it is through the ignorance, or the indifference of 
the great men at home. They can’t or won't afford time to think of us; 
and then they are too apt to take all for granted that their subordinates 
here tell them.” 

“ But you will soon find a remedy now you have your representative 
legislature at work; and that the people at home seem disposed to leave 
you to yourselves ?””’ 

‘* That will be the case, no doubt. When we pass bad laws of our own 
concoction, or if we ever have what the Canadians call responsible govern- 
ment and can initiate a policy all our own, I dare say we shall still see 
plenty to grumble about; but then we shall have men on the spot to 
exercise our fury upon.” 
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“ Which at present goes to Downing Street.” 

* Yes; or to those in the colony, who are supposed to be in league with 
Downing Street ; while aye has been confined to those of our 
colonists who are most skilful in finding out that we are oppressed. It 
will no doubt be @ great thing when we can say to these men come and 
do better. Fair play between all, I say.” 

My attention was here arrested by a native in his canoe—a small 
caracol constructed of bark, and which he could have run away with on 
his shoulders. He had but one paddle with which he propelled his vessel. 
He was an aged man, very meagre, with white hair, and displayed entire 
unconcern at the great result of modern science which was gliding past 
him. He never even glanced at us, but kept deliberately plying his 

dle, while his little craft was being tossed about in the waves caused 

y the steamer. 

‘¢ The steamer has ceased to be a wonder to these savages, if indeed it 
ever excited their astonishment; for it has ever been a feature with these 
people to betoken little surprise at any of those ordinary exhibitions of 
civilised art with which the wonderment of the barbarian is bespoken. 
A gun let off caused no remark, nor the old trick of the mirror. I know 
many sensible men,” proceeded my gossip, “ who pretend to detect un- 
common intelligence among them. I never saw any, further than that 
instinctive cunning which leads them to entrap their prey.” 

*“‘ But they have prodigious skill with their weapons?’ 

“ Yes, asa tiger is clever at a spring. Some accident taught them 
that flinging up a piece of wood in the form of their ‘ boomarang,’ with 
a certain mode of propulsion, brought it back again to their feet. I 

nt you their lever stick has the look of invention; and it is remark- 
able that no other spear-throwing people that I ever heard or read of, 
had hit upon this contrivance. I have no doubt, however, that this also 
was an accident; or, at best, the happy thought of some mechanical 
genius in past days among the tribes, and is now handed down as part 
of their nature, like running, or climbing gum-trees.” 

The aged native, who had given rise to these remarks, we had long 
left behind us. He and his craft, and our steamer and its burthen, 
afforded one more of the contrasts, constantly afforded in these parts, 
between the rudest nature and the highest civilisation. 

“You observe that farm there—you see not a stump left in the large 
extent of cultivation. You see a good barn, and a small house; though 
a tidy, clean little house. No money or labour appears to have been 
spent uselessly ; and the wife and family were no lovers of finery—ran 
up no long accounts at the ‘store ;’ still the owner—poor fellow !—has 
just gone through the court.” 

“Tam sorry to find you have so many men going through the 
court.” 

** You are right, sir. The phrase, unfortunately, has become a house- 
hold word with us. Our very children get hold of it. We have had the 
strangest state of things. The value of everything has so fluctuated. 
You people in the old countries can’t imagine it. You have a tolerable 
average every year for everything. But who could reckon how his 
affairs stood, when one year we had wheat at thirty shillings a bushel, 
and then in two or three seasons at half-a-crown ; sheep one year at 
two guineas a head, and in a year or two after at two shillings; and 
land falling in the like proportion.” 
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“You have all been speculating too much, I fear, and, bidding good- 

to every rational test of value, have gone into the land of fiction 

for your prices, and when at length you get into the land of reality and 
low prices, you find yourselves ruined. Is it not so?” 

“In great part, I must confess it is. We have been, most of us, 
gambling for fortunes ; but the worst of it is, that, like my prudent and 
industrious friend with the farm yonder, the hard-working and prudent 
are “ge into the general ruin. But it is not wholly speculation 
either. We have many causes of personal ruin at work which you at 
home are a from. First, our population takes fits and starts: it is 
not a matter of regular progression, by way of breeding, as in England. 
In a few years, we a double our population by active immigra- 
tion, and then we have a lull again. Then we have fresh tracts of 

land being ever and again discovered, all coming suddenly into 
our land market, and affecting the price of that commodity. Then our 
staple exports have a wide range in value in the markets of England. 
Who can always provide against the combined effect of fluctuations 
like these? A man’s debts are recorded against him in a non-fluctuating 
commodity. What he hopes to pay with, ranges from bottom to top in 
the scale of money value.” 

“ But that makes your colonial prosperity a very ticklish affair ?” 

“Why it has made the prosperity of individuals uncertain; but our 
annual yield is great in proportion to our population, and so we have sub- 
stantial wealth for the Ar community. The result of this great 
change in the value of things has been to transfer property extensively, 
and to make going through the Insolvent Court, not, asin England, a 
stigma, but a process of equitable adjustment adapted to the social neces- 
sities of the place. Then it is surprising how men suddenly start again 
into prosperity, when honestly disencumbered of old debts.” 

“Still all this is very unsatisfactory, A man who loses his property 
must be a great philosopher to be consoled by the reflection that the 
community at large remains as well off as ever.” 

“ We must all act thus in future, sir. We must remember all these 
risks we have to run in young countries, and be just prudent in propor- 
tion. We should remember that our population must always, at least 
for a century to come, be small in reference to our territory. We must 
be content, therefore, to lower our standard of money profit; and to look 
to our great privilege as colonists to consist in exemption from a 
imposts, and in plenty to eat and drink of our own production. We 
must teach our sons to work more and think less of being young bloods 
—not that I want tosee them hawbucks either. We must avoid getting 
into debt, for however little, and rather strive to have a little money always 
in hand, ‘Then we shall not be forced into ruinous sales, but may 
able to hold on a bit. Ina word, we must be very prudent, whereas, at 
best, we have been very imprudent. Then we shall not only be a 
flourishing people, but we shall be prosperous as individuals, and our 
farms, value them as you will, will be our own. But here, we are getting 
near Morpeth, and I must see after my luggage. You will not fail to 
let me see you on your return from the Plains.” 

An hour after this I was seated on my grey, a hardy half-bred Arab, 
Rossing through the long straggling street which constitutes the town of 

aitland, the chief town on the Hunter. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PAIR OF TOP-BOOTS. 
VIII. 


Ovr new master, Captain Devereux, was a light-hearted, good-tem- 
red young man of five-and-twenty years of age, with good regular 
| a brown curly hair, a fine slashing figure, and ungovernable spirits, 
Moreover, he was an only son, and heir to a fine property, and with faults 
emanating more from the head than heart. He had the happy art of 
pleasing. The fair sex universally acknowledged he was a desirable 
acquaintance—such fun!—and one to whom they might commit their 
waltzing reputation, or a fit cavalier for ride or walk; while mammas, 
though they rather turned up their eyes when they read in the papers 
that he had been breaking a policeman’s head, or turning off the 
gas of a garrison town, still, still—he—he of course—he mus¢ be “ eli- 
gible,” and concluded all young men of spirit must be young men until 
they had sown their wild oats and reaped the fruits of matrimony—and 
of course the reclaimed rake always made the best husband, and so on 
to the end of the chapter; while it was voted by public acclamation that 
he was a capital fellow at any mess-table, and the cream of a bachelor 
arty. 
: Of course were we writing for our old green-backed friends, the sport- 
ing periodicals, whom we are truly sorry to see are sharing a like fate with 
honest Tom Moody, we should certainly give a detailed diary of the different 
runs of the different packs in the different counties around Dublin— but 
as our first aim is to please the gentler sex, we feel certain by so doing, 
we should fall many degrees in their estimation, and our history would 
be thought to savour of insipidity; while, should our hardier readers feel 
so very anxious to have an account of the runs, allow us to refer them to 
the descriptions with various quotations inserted in Bell's Life in London, 
and though the name of “ Devereux” may not often appear there, be 
assured by us, on the sole of a top-boot, it was Devereux who leapt the 
stone ditch on his bay horse Magog, commemorated by the afore-men- 
tioned paper ; and he is the person alluded to, in the same, by the words, 
“ a gentleman and officer recently quartered in our district, and 
whose name, Mr. Bell, I could not catch, pounded the whole field on a 
splendid Irish grey horse. I heard Lord S——e has since offered the 
allant captain two hundred guineas for the nag, which has been re- 
used,” &c, 
We suppose you know, kind reader, that the paper of which we have 
2 mention, is the oldest and best extant.—‘* Why ?” “Do you 
as 
“ Because Cain, B.c. 4003, took in A. Bell (Abel).” 
Well! why sneer? We know it is very old and only worthy of a 
negro melodist at an Olympic Theatre, so revenons 2 nos moutons, and 
let us crave pardon for digression. 





IX. 
On a clear autumnal morning in October, Mrs. Macgillicudy and her 
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daughter sat in a neatly furnished drawing-room in Mountjoy Square, 


“ Well, my dear girl, what did you think of the officers last night? 

The new cavalry ones, I mean, the ‘ Heavies’ don’t they call them; I 

their number; how stupid you are, those in scarlet-—I must say I 

like scarlet fora change. I was getting so sick of those blue jackets,” 
said Mrs. Macgillicuddy to her daughter. 

“ Well really, mamma, if I must candidly confess, I have never so 
much as given the officers a thought since, much less their coats. I was 
quite sleepy last night after Katey left me, and this morning | went to 
visit my poor dear old nurse, who is sick of the fever.” 

“ By-the-bye, did you remark Captain Devereux? Of course you did; 
how stupid | am ; now I recollect, you danced three polkas and a waltz, 
with him, and a gallop too. Yes, I saw you,” said the elder lady, with 

ee. 
v “I did, mamma, but it was simply because he asked me. He told me 
he was very fond of dancing, and knew no one there.” 

“Oh, my dear, I am not blaming you—nice frank young man, Cap- 
tain Devereux. But as for his saying he knew no one else, what non- 
sense! Why I heard Mrs. O’Gorman offer to introduce him to any one 
inthe room. Why he would not be introduced, is perhaps best known 
to yourself,” 

“ Well, mamma, I can only say | do not see his object in telling me 
a falsehood. I make no doubt I should have danced with him equally 
the same if he had not said so.” 

“No! really ?” exclaimed Mrs. Macgillicuddy, as her eyes sparkled 
with delight, but then observing the taciturn expression of her daughter's 
features, she continued, “ why, Ada, how innocent you are, or pretend to 
be. You know Captain Devereux only made that speech about knowing 
no one else just to excite your pity, and be assured, my dear girl, pity is 
the sure harbinger of love, with women.” 

* Oh, mamma, pray do not talk thus, and couple my name with Captain 
Devereux’s by the word Jove,” said the girl, as a crimson cloud o’erspread 
her clear complexion, “ you know my affections are already engaged— 
truly, irrevocably.” 

“I beg leave to say I know no such thing,” said Mrs. Macgilli- 
euddy. “I suppose Captain Gwynne is the man; but remember you 
must have your mother’s and your brother's consent before you can 
marry him, and you will never have mine, when you are rashly going 
to join yourself to poverty, almost beggary. Why what can the man 
offer you ? at the most, his heart and the sunny side of a bageag - 
waggon. No, no, my dear girl, forget Captain Gwynne. am 
sure—” 

“ Forget Henry, mamma! never! Has he not sacrificed his pleasures 
and enjoyments, and home and even country, to herd among a clan 
of barbarian Caffres ? Has he not braved the climate, the disease, 
and the wars of India, to save a small pittance on which to ma me 

—yes, for me ; and during his absence do you wish me to forget him ? 
—never |” 
_ “Hoity! toity! girl ; so you have been reading some romantic love- 
sick obra, where disinterested affection, love in a cottage, is rewarded by 
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the death of an old guardian, and ten thousand a year. Nothing can be 
easier in that case, a few strokes of the pen, and a little imagination of 
the authoress, and there you have it. But in real life it is far otherwise— 
besides, my dear girl, ikon an alliance for us Captain Devereux would 
be—handsome eligible—an only son, and heir to a good property, 
and brother-in-law to Milford, ambassador at Naples. Picture to 
rself being presented at court, at St. James's; not like this court, 
ut where you will kneel face to face to your queen, then you will give 
your balls, your at-homes, your routes ; not like these Dublin ones, but 
where the nobles, and the wits, and the savants congregate. You will 
have Lord This soliciting your hand for the next waltz, or Lord That 
handing you to dinner ; not as here, where, at most, you know a German 
baron, or a titled aide-de-camp. You will have your French maid and 
London footman, besides a retinue of servants, — who actually 
reverence your high estate, who will treat you with most dignified 
t, and tender their resignation at the slightest vulgarity on your 
part, as likely to cause them to lose caste in their fashionable world, for 
they have a circle of their own as well as you; and when the season is 
over you will return to Mr. Devereux’s estates, to entertain your London 
uaintance with battues, and hunting, and private theatricals; you 
would find your name paraded in print, as one of the philanthropic lady 
patronesses of the destitute washerwomen, or indigent sempstresses ; 
while, I feel sure, the Countess of Blessmyheart would indite you 
a private note, requesting you to sit for your miniature, to grace 
her next book of beauty ;” and, as if this was the turrets of her 
aerial castle, Mrs. Macgillicuddy came to a sudden pause.—“ Yes, 
you would sacrifice all these blessings for a captain in a marching regi- 
nient, with little besides his pay! Besides, I ‘see nothing in Captain 
Gwynne—heavy, grave, and stupid. I recollect he bothered me with 
some new plan for a regimental clothing club for the soldiers’ wives, or a 
new Hamiltonian system for the education of their children. Faugh! 
as your father used to say; I’d just as soon have fancied Euripides 
in love, as Gwynne, while Captain Devereux rattles away about the 
opera, and the balls, and the routes. Oh! he quite makes my mouth 
water.” 

“Yes, mother, I would sacrifice all these ‘ blessings,’ as you call them, 
for Henry’s sake, and many, many more, for what I suffer is a poor 
return for what he has undergone for me; besides, what should I care 
for London routes and balls, for Lord This or Duke That, when my 
thoughts would be in the wilds of the Cape, or on the banks of the 
Sutlej—what care I for wits and poets, who would ridicule behind my 
back my manners, my ways, and certainly my brogue, and take them as 
a theme for their next satirical novel. Recollect, mamma, that ‘ fools 
make feasts, and wise men eat them.’ What care I for the eye-service of 
fawning menials; why in less than a week my French maid would have 
turned the tables, and though in outward appearances I might be mistress, 
in reality—she. No, my poor old nurse’s daughter Kate, is all I require, 
she serves from her heart, not her eye; and, although you call her 
manner ‘grossly familiar,’ I can assure you it is disinterested affection, 
springing from an Irish heart. No, the only temptation you held out to 
me was, that of doing good to my poor fellow-creatures ; nevertheless, 
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the time may come when I may be able—not in the mere parading ‘of 
my name in a printed circular, or playing the shop-girl at a fancy fair, 
and then giving myself no further trouble as to how the charity was 
diffused-—but by zealous actions and personal observation. Henry assures 
me that few of our fellow-creatures are more to be pitied than the poor 
soldiers’ wives. Even in the largest and most populous of our towns 
there are pastors, and sisters of charity, who look to the wants and 
actions of the poor and needy ; but when once a woman joins a regiment 
she is far away from home and friends—here to-day, away to-morrow ; 
and her officers, for the one part, are much too young and thoughtless to 
interest themselves about these women, while the other part are so settled 
and bigoted, from long custom, in their ideas, that they consider these 
women very comfortable, and as well off as other women of their class— 
just because some one has ¢old them so, not from their own observation— 
aud would feel insulted if any one argued to the contrary ; while, if there 
are any officers’ wives with the regiment, they are either too poor, and 
have too many domestic duties to attend to, or else they are the married 
flirt, or the dashing garrison hack of the days of yore, who would think - 
it far beneath them to give the subject a thought. No, rest assured, 
my dear mamma, energy is wabial and the soldiers’ wives do not 
want money nearly so much as a Christian education, and a moral 
helmsman, to guide their thoughts and actions into a proper channel. 
Far—far better had our philanthropists look to our barracks, and the 
fetid streets of our sea ports, where dwell the wives and children of 
our gallant defenders—the sailors and soldiers—than send missionaries 
to reclaim a barbarian at Timbuctoo, or a heathen at Changaprang. 
Besides, mamma, may not Captain Devereux have his affections ely 
engaged ?” 

“ Affections engaged! Nonsense, my love ; bear away then the palm 
of victory, and when once married to you he will soon forget any old 
flame, rest assured, or you are not the girl of spirit I give you credit for. 
They say officers have a wife in every quarter. I cannot quite believe 
that, for we should see more cases of bigamy in high life in the papers— 
perhaps they bribe heavily to keep them out though—still I cannot quite 
think it ; but I do believe they have a love in every quarter—a little 
searification, quickly healed by the route. Besides, why not follow my 
example! Didn’t I give up a fine dashing young fellow, Travers, of 
H.M.S. the Vixen—without sixpence, however—to marry your respected 
and departed father, counsellor Macgillicuddy, just because my parents 
told me to do so ?” 

“Mother! you cannot be in earnest! Surely you never would ad- 
vise-your daughter to perjure her conscience—to give up a man who 
adores her—who has sacrificed so much for her—for @ man, an 
acquaintance of yesterday, whom you-candidly inform me you believe 
capable of arousing and gaining for his own éclat those sacred and holy 
feelings implanted in every innocent girl’s bosom by an Omnipotent 

er, to throw them away again as he would a faded flower at the 

t sound of the route, to rush into fresh quarters to enact the same 
part ?” 

“I suppose Captain Gwynne has bound you to him by some mean tie, 
wrung from you i an baer -droceart jae) you, with your false and 
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mawkish notions of right and wrong, think yourself chained to your 
peerless paragon of perfection. I, with a mother’s right, will absolve 
ou from every tie, from every oath.” 

“ Mother! Speak not so harshly of one who respects you and loves 
your daughter, and he, too, far, far away. He bound me by no tie, no 
oath, I assure you; nay more, on the eve of his departure, when we met 
for the last time, he released me from every word I had spoken to him; 
he said he feared we never should be happy, never be married, and urged 
me, if I found another worthy of my esteem, to accept his offers and for- 
get for ever Henry Gwynne. No! sooner would the magnet repel the load- 
stone, or the sandy shore the ocean’s waves, than | forget Aim, or harbour 
one thought save of love and devotion. I am, in truth, bound to 
him by some ties, honour — gratitude—love. Besides, bear in your 
mind my sister’s fate; poor Anne! married to a rogue and a gam- 
bler, dragging out a miserable existence at Paris, the companion of 
adventurers or debauchees. And Julia, too, chained to that horrid 
gouty old Lord Rackett, who confines her as head nurse in his dreary 
castle in Tipperary. Oh! the horrid old wretch! To tell you a 
week before his marriage that though he had married your daughter 
he had not your family, and he has kept his word, for poor Julia has 
never seen one of us since she was married—or, for the matter of that, 
any one else.” 

“ But I don’t think Captain Gwynne loves, he is so quiet and re- 
tiring. I can’t fancy him in love.” 

‘* Recollect, mamma, the deepest water always runs the smoothest, and 
it is the quiet, frank countenance, unrufiled by a narrow, vicious heart, 
that is the emblem of true devotion.” 

Mrs. Macgillicuddy winced under every reply of her daughter ; and 
the only parry left her was starting fresh matter. 

Kind, indulgent reader turn your thoughts with us for a brief period, 
and let us take a stroll, arm-in-arm adown our great Babel, and tell us 
if you see not there mothers bartering their daughters’ beauty for a 
coronet or gold. Ladies moving in the first circles—and of pro- 
fessed virtue and religion, of honour inestimable, of whom it would 
be death to breathe the breath of scandal, and then let us turn to 
yon plebeian mart, to yon close alleys, where vice struggles and 
wrestles with poverty, where theft is luring hunger on to the deed, 
and whence, having emerged into the broad path of wealth, let us listen 
to the curses and execrations heaped upon that starving mother of the 
dark, pestilential alley by a moral thinking people,—yea, even by the 
noble parent—who sells a daughter’s beauty and virtue to a libertine 
for bread. 

But let both mothers—the plebeian and the patrician—stand face 
to face at the bar of conscience, tear away the outward semblances 
—from the lady her gilded covering—from the peasant her coarse 
linsey-wolsey—dive with us then, reader, into the hidden recesses 
of both their hearts, show their thoughts and wishes to the broad light 
“e dey and then tell us if the same springs do not actuate the hearts of 

t 

“* I declare there is Lord Walter Fitzosborn’s drag ! Going to Kingstown, 
I dare say,” exclaimed Mrs. Macgillicuddy.—-“ Ah! and Captain Deve- 
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reux is on the top of it—see, he waves his glove—do look, Ada, and bow, 
if it is only for civility’s sake.” 

The girl did look, and moreover gracefully bowed; but as the car- 
jage was shut from their view by a corner of the street, she heaved 
yo af sigh, for she knew but too well the temptations and resist- 
ances she would have to undergo; but might they not be the just 
decrees of a wise power to purify and improve her character, and 
make her worthy of him she so truly loved. 


X. 


TIME progressed ; so did events ; and Mrs. Macgillicuddy played her 
cards most beautifully; no general ever manceuvred better on the field of 
battle, nor exhibited deeper laid tactics or finer strategy than did our 
exemplary mamma, and Devereux’s approaching marriage soon became 
a happy topic for the bar and the messes, the clubs and the colleges. 
Captain Devereux was flattered—pleased — caught. 

Miss Macgillicuddy was a pretty girl, however ugly her name may 
sound to English ears. She was a brunette, with good hair, fine eyes, 
pearl-like teeth, and a sweet smile on her fresh and blooming coun- 
tenance. Captain Devereux could not help appreciating the angelic 
sweetness of her disposition, and total absence of selfishness in her 
character. Devereux had loved—or rather he fancied he had loved— 
once or twice before; he recollected perfectly well how, when first 
emerging from boyhood to man’s estate, he had fixed his fresh affec- 
tions on a dark-eyed girl (whose charms certainly had reached their full 
maturity, as she had arrived at the respectable age of thirty, and run 
the gauntlet of many a season in London, Paris, and Rome, besides 
the provinces), and the pang of despair with which he tore himself 
away from her presence the morning he left to join his regiment; and 
then he cailed to mind how carefully he preserved the parting gift she 
had worked him ; but—and alas, for the fickleness of youth—he soon 
learnt to forget her in fresh scenes. Then again, a year or so afterwards 
while quartered in Scotland, he remembered how “ sweet’”’ he was on a 
certain young lady whoshall benameless, and howhe had lainawake for half 
a night after she, unknown of course to her family—stolen sweets, in short— 
had risked their displeasure, and had condescended to ride his black charger, 
and had caressed and patted his arching neck ; and how, next morning, he 
wrote half a letter to his father, craving his sanction and blessing, which 
letter, by-the-bye, he never managed to finish ; and further, he recol- 
lected the bitter pang of parting with her, as the troop (for he was only 
a sub then) marched past the lodge-gate, and they wished adieu to one 
another in the old oaken avenue, and ¢hé rose she gave him then to hang 
on his bridle—a simple gift, forsooth, but one treasured by him for 
many, many months after with almost sacred care—but then he recol- 
lected it was with no pang of jealousy or remorse that some twelve 
months after he read in the Morning Post the announcement of her 
marriage with a rich old advocate of Aberdeen. Again, at ; but 
we are really not writing the love episodes of Captain Devereux, but our 
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own memoirs; so we will, kind reader, turn again to the one that more 


especially concerns ourselves. 

In this instance, however, the gallant captain had very different sensa- 
tions towards Ada Macgillicuddy. If he saw her talking to or dancing 
with any one else, a sharp pang of jealousy ran through his frame, and 
he listened with implicit obedience and reverence to gentle advice 
and mild suggestions. He could not help ee how easily, if he 
had a better amusement, he framed an excuse for his non-attendance 
to his Caledonian love, and if the young lady was satisfied his con- 
science was; but with Ada Macgillicuddy it was a far different case; 
he would not have deceived her for all the world, nor, for the gratifica- 
tion of an idle hour, approached either folly or falsehood; and it was 
with almost pleasure he denied himself any amusement to spend a few 
hours in her company ; and his blood used to boil and his passion rise, 
if any of his more light-hearted comrades pressed him on this subject. 
“ Devereux was a changed man—was spooney,” was soon a conclusion 
ere by the major of his regiment, and acquiesced in by all 

is brother-ofhicers. , 

But what were the feelings of Ada Macgillicuddy? At war and 
enmity one with another—a hostile, implacable, turbulent war ; one 
that man, with his more powerful mind, his ambition, and his worldly 
interests, rarely, or rather never undergoes. She, in her turn, appre- 
ciated, liked, Devereux; but then her natural instinct warned her, most 
earnestly, that it required great self-discipline to prevent this liking 
imperceptibly gliding into dove; and at the bare thought of that word 
she shuddered, and the frightful precipice with the abyss below, on 
which she tottered, opened to her imagination. _ Besides, she felt that she 
was compromising Gwynne in the eyes of the world, if she had not done 
so al , and that she was acting a deceitful and dishonourable part 
towards Devereux, in leading him to suppose her affections and wishes 
were free. ‘To whom, therefore, should she turn for advice and con- 
solation? To her mother, a weak-minded, ambitious woman, who 
would sacrifice anything for her own ends ?—certainly not. To whom 
then? “Surely,” exclaimed Ada, “if Captain Devereux really likes 
and respects me, if I appeal to him as a man of honour, if I candidly 
confess all, he will release me from his attentions, and appreciate my 
constancy to the man to whom I have sworn eternal fidelity.” 

Ah! little did the poor innocent girl know of human nature or the 
dangers of this mutual confidence between two beings into whose hearts 
the first germs of Jove had been implanted. 


XI. 


Seatep in the drawing-room of the Kildare-street Club, were two 
of its oldest Aaditués, quietly sipping their sherry or cracking 
biscuit, while leisurely casting their eyes over the daily papers, in which 
the miseries of Ireland and its apostles and the operations of its new 
poor-law were fully demonstrated, and the obstacles and difficulties 
which had ed our senators and commons for so many generations 
vanished before the mighty witchcraft of the “souls of the line of Captain 
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Pen,” until it became not a matter which were the efficacious improve- 
ments and remedies for Ireland, but which were the best, until the new 
ion became more difficult of solution than the original one. 

“ Faith ! and who’s that riding the black horse ?” inquired one of the 
habitués. 

- “Captain Devereux: he is quartered at ‘The Royal Barracks’—nice 
horse he is riding ; more strength and power than our Irish ones, but not 
the breeding. Faith! in my day we had the three qualities combined — 
You recollect the mealy-muzzled ones and the chesnuts, eh? By-the- 
I suppose you know Devereux is going to marry old Counsellor 
i icuddy’s daughter? The old trout of a mother angles to some 

“Jove! You don’t say so? I thought Ada was engaged to Colonel 
—: son. But I suppose it is a case of ‘out of sight out of 
min ? ” 

“Exactly so. He, poor devil! is frizzling in India, little thinking his 
intended is about to hand over her affections and allegiance to another. 
They say of lawyers, tras et verba locant—I suppose it follows, as a 
matter of course, their daughters do the same.” 





XII. 


“ T’xu bet two to one, Devereux marries the recruiting-sergeant before 
this day two months,” said Lieutenant Mowbray one night, at the mess- 
table. 

“ Who the devil is the recruiting-sergeant ?” inquired the major. 

“Why, we call Miss Macgillicuddy the recruiting-sergeant; with her 
long flaunting ribbons flying about, just for all the world like a soldier 
on the look-out for raw recruits, and her mother eyes her manceuvres 
far better than the most zealous inspecting-officer. However, it is a 
clear case. Poor Devereux is caught, and no mistake. It is not the first 
little ‘ affair’ the lady has had—oh, no !” 

“Oh, dem it!—a regular garrison hack, I presume—dem it !—poor 
Devereux !” lisped Cornet Muff. 

“‘Weli, I never could have fancied Devereux so soft as to be spoone 
on a garrison hack either,” said the jolly bachelor major. “ But for the 
matter of that, all women marry for the same reason—an establishment; 
as for love, that is an imaginative passion, only read of, never found. 
Why, dem me! any girl would jilt the best-looking fellow in the 
regiment—for me even: provided I had five thousand a-year. So, 
dem it, boys, I never could, nor will marry. What are balls, but 
horse fairs, where girls, like horses, are got up, trotted out, and their 
action tried? A well-turned girl sells immediately, an ugly one goes 
home. Bah!—humbug! Come, Muff, the claret is out. Another 
bottle, my boys; and here’s to poor Devereux—to be drunk, gentlemen, 
in silence.” 

“Well, major, recollect your promise—a pipe of Carbonell’s best 
port the day you are married,” said Mowbray. 

“ That mise you. But, dem it, no; Major Balgammy is not 
going to sell his liberty for the best pair of eyes in Christendom. 
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No, no, lads. The girl I love is this’—pointing to the claret-jug— 
“we married some few years ago—or, rather, her sister—old port. 
Halloa! Mr. Brown, you look down in the mouth.” 

“ Oh, poor devil!” said Wiskerless, “he is spooney, too—yes, spooney 
—on Miss Macabe: that squinted-eyed girl in Merrion n> peel 

“ She don’t squint,” replied Brown, waxing wroth, an contradicting 
him flatly. 

“ Well, a curious cast in that left eye,” said Wiskerless. 

“No; nor no cast either in that left eye,” replied Brown, turning 
red in the face, and twisting a wine-glass round and round in his hand. 

“ Well, then, a je ne sais quoi,” said Wiskerless. 

“ Come, come, boys,” chimed in the major; “no quarrelling. Well, 
to Miss Ada Macgillicuddy again. She is a fine girl. She will do for a 
fancy fair.” 

“ Won't we get jolly drunk at the major’s wedding,” agreed Wisker- 
less and Muff, who were at the present fast approaching that happy 
state. 


XIII. 


On a snowy frosty December evening, Captain Devereux stepped 
into a hack car, “a proceeded to Mountjoy Square, where he was 
engaged to dine with Mrs. Macgillicuddy, previous to escorting the 
party to the castle ball. That day had been the longest he had ever 
experienced in his life. He was certain the wheels of Time had been 
clogged with snow, and become frozen. The clocks appeared to have 
entered into a compact never to strike six. And his annoyance was 
only increased at finding, on his arrival at Mountjoy Square, the draw- 
ing-room deserted, the fire black, gloomy, and newly swept up, and a 
dirty housemaid skuttling out of the back room, leaving a dirty duster 
in ta hurry on the causeuse; nor was his good temper restored 
when Mrs. Macgillicuddy came bustling in, evidently disturbed from 
her toilet, and endeavouring to squeeze a fat hand into a very tight 
glove, and apologised in such unequivocal terms of disgust, that it 
must have appeared plain to the mind of the dullest dolt that the 
exemplary mamma wished him anywhere but in her drawing-room 
for the next half-hour. Devereux had that day determined to set his 
“life upon a cast,” and “stand the hazard of the die,” and for better 
and worse, to offer himself to Ada Macgillicuddy; while she, on her 
part, had made up her mind, at all risks, through right and wrong, 
to take Devereux into her confidence, and, trusting to his honour and 
friendship to keep her secret, entreat him to release her from any future 
attentions, and save her from a miserable fate. 

Though the bright firmament of heaven was studded that night with 
a thousand twinkling stars, it was pretty evident the tutelar one of Deve- 
reux did not shine forth. Everything was unpropitious. For at the 
dinner-table, instead of finding himself side by side with Ada Mac- 
gillicuddy, he found himself placed between a young English heiress, 
who had just burst the trammels of the schoolroom, and a young gentle- 
man who had by that day’s post received his appointment as cadet in the 
Indian Service. 
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Reader! have you ever experienced a like fate at a pleasant 
party ? If not, thrice happy individual, picture to yourself your feel- 
ings at going to hear Jenny Lind, and finding yourself obliged to re- 
turn home as there is not a seat left; or going to the Chiswick féte in 
sunshine and leaving it in torrents of rain; or finding on your arrival 
at Greenwich, that the wit of your dinner- is detained in his rooms 
bya bad influenza. The English heiress thought herself “a catch,” and 
had been imbued with the idea that every man must immediately throw 
himself at her feet and worship her—fire at Cupid through Plutus, in 
short—and, consequently, led the conversation. The heiress informed 
Devereux that Miss Smith, of Grosvenor Square C lady whose name, 
except as the ubiquity class of Smiths, he had never heard of), was going 
tomarry Mr. Brown, of the Oaks (a gentleman whom he did not leew 
existed and cared still less). She farther informed him they were a very 
handsome couple, suited as to tastes and tempers ; then followed the usual 
epitome of their nealogy: their fortunes, their ways, their means, the 
lady’s trousseau, the gentleman's hair, and their intended wedding-tour 
to Baden Baden. Devereux having expressed his hypocritical sorrow at 
not having the pleasure of their acquaintance, the young lady informed 
him of the state of the health of her favourite King Charles’s spaniel, 
little Bijou, and her piping bullfinch. So in a fit of disgust, much to 
the sorrow and wounded pride of the heiress, Devereux turned to his 
neighbour—who up to this time had not spoken a word, but ate of eve 

ish almost to repletion that was handed round to him—and inquired, 
“if he liked the idea of soldiering ?” 

Didn’t he, that was all,” and his face brightened up; but whether 
at the idea of soldiering or of a blanc-mange that was just handed to 
him we are not at liberty to say. “Sir John had given him a sword— 
with his name on it—presented by Sir John—Sir John was Sir John 
Barleycorn—of Bristol—third cousin to his mamma—(a good help of 
jely made a great fortune. He had employed Sir John’s bootmaker, 


“i , of Bristol, and Sir John’s tailor, Snipcoat, of the Minories, 
don.” 
Then followed the usual “ours.” ‘‘ Our” colonel, “ our” mess, ‘‘ our” 


shell-jackets, “ our” chakoes,” “our” practicle, none of which, by-the- 
by, had the young gentleman as yet ever seen. 

On the arrival of Mrs. Macgillicuddy’s party at the castle the Fates 
were still unpropitious to Devereux. The ball was just in its zenith, and 
he had the mortification of seeing the newly-appointed “native” ensign 
engage Ada for the first waltz, and a tepid timid young gentleman of 
eighteen—who had had a previous engagement for the last three days—for 
the next polka, and then to behold, as a sort of climax, the heiress eyeing 

im as an original New Zealander would a fine fat white man. He 
had, therefore, nothing—under the rules of civilised society—left him, but 
to ask the heiress to waltz, much to his disgust; for at this time he was 
avery Timon. The band began again, ond thas Devereux found himself 
(happy man !) the partner of Ada Macgillicuddy for the next—“ waltz 
that loyeth the lady’s waist.” The last notes of the Olga floated through 
the arched and re-echoing rooms when Devereux led Ada to a retired seat, 
away from observation, constraint, and suffocation, and then and there— 
apart from the gay and volatile crowd—poured into her ears those gene- 
rous and sacred impulses of thought and passion. 
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«J never, never can be yours,” replied Ada, as her snow-white bosom 
heaved in strong emotions. | know I have led you on—have given 
you false hopes—but, alas! did you know all you would pity rather 
than censure me. I love—another.” 

“ Another !” was the only word Devereux could ejaculate, as fury, 
; , madness, rankled in his breast. 

“Oh! have you the common feelings of humanity ? wns ee the 
tender conscience attributed to man? Know, then, my fate. To-night 
I am to be sacrificed, and you alone can save me. I—have fri 
for you, but not—not—love. To-morrow m brother will ask your in- 
tentions—save me, oh! save me. Tell my hate 
—say——you—can't—can’t—love me. For pity’s Spare me; and 
if my prayers can avail aught for we future salvation, rest assured 
they shall be daily offered up in your x 
. But her emotions were too strong for further endurance; her blood 
fled from her lovely cheeks, her breath flickered, her eyes closed, and she 
fell senseless into the arms of Devereux. ate > Pha 

ed Miss Macgillicuddy is not really ill ?” sai . Fairclough to 
our pcb mamma. “ Ob, Iam mam (The old crocodile ! food for 
scandal for a month)—the heat, I presume. I would not have had it hap- 
pened for all the diamonds in Christendom. Poor Ada! But come let us 
away to supper, for I hear the plates are silent, as the folks say—come!” 

“‘ Nothing, I can assure you,” said Mrs. Macgillicuddy. 

“Be Jasus! perhaps it was the spurs caused Miss illicuddy to 
faint,” su a regular Milesian. 

Captain Devereux rushed frantically to his barrack-room after seeing 
Ada carefully borne to her mother’s chariot. His first thought was suicide. 
His second to cast his eyes upon a volume of Coleridge’s works that lay 
open on his table, and by chance the following lines eaught his view— 
by a sudden impulse, he gathered his scattered, angry thoughts, and 
rivetting his attention read— 

Think first what you arg ! call to mind what you WERE ! 
I gave you innocence, I gave you hope, 
Gave health and genius, and an ample scope ; 
— gag ome lethargy, despair ? 
e out the inven’try—inspect—compare— 
Then die if die you a. 

His fever of excitement had passed—his madness had vanished. As 
he read the concluding lines he dashed the pistol he held on_ the floor 
—his better nature triumphed, he was himself again, and with a 
dogged determination he threw himself into an arm chair to ruminate 
upon the event. As each circumstance, arose before him he could not 
help feeling—whether he quite acknowledged it to himself is another 
question—that he was in a ludicrous position, a case of Hibernior Hiber- 
nis. He was in love with the girl; he appreciated her simplicity, her 
virtues, her modesty,—he had proposed to her—his pride and vanity had 
been humbled by her rejection of his heart and wealth, and how was he 


about to reward that refusal? why by immolating himself, by making it 
appear to the world he had rejected her, by which means he immediately 
metamorphosed himself into a human target for the practice of an enraged 
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brother. What'was his reward? Not the fair lady’s hand. Oh, no! 
merely the handing it over to a more favoured suitor. 

But y his rage subsided, and as he pursued his mental investi- 
gation, his feelings took a better turn. 

« Yes,” he continued thinking, “though, in this instance, I have 

semebly <8 a man—how oft for the mere éelat of the affair, 
for the mere wy at “ pr ttre He I not endeavoured to 
sow the ove in t ections of an innocent, confidi i 
Have cap T -wehehea them and seen them take root, and porn = 
maturity? Have not I oft inwardly smiled, with disdainful, flattered 
mien, though I have slurred it over with a conventional rouge—ag 
I saw the object of my supposed affections give an anxious look 
forme as I tines the ee sen phe I oft watched her de- 
aa ing eye.as I approach r, view caught my form ? 
ve et oft bared on ‘the irl with false hopes, false cxpeaiasions't 
Was I acting honourably, justly, and like a gentleman? And because 
it was the bravado conversation of a regiment—because I followed in the 
footsteps of others—because others followed in my footsteps, was that any 
salvo to my conscience ? NO—surely is it written ‘ retribution cometh.’ 
This is my retribution for past sins, and truly, most truly, does the felon 
often suffer for a lambvand escape for a steer.” 

Devereux penned a note that night to a brother officer, Captain O’Dris~ 
coll, requesting, in the usual strain, his services of “‘a friend,” should they 
be required, and then tumbled into his camp-bedstead, to mingle dreams 
of duelling and love, duty and women, hunting and suicide. 


' 








BEGGARS AND ALMSGIVERS. 


The horse-leech hath two daughters, crying, “ Give, give.” —Proverbs. 


Oh, what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Rieut and fitting is it that we should all be charitable, for charity 
covereth a multitude of sins: but still more right and fitting is it to 
understand that charity does not cover the sin of its own abuse, the most 
mischievous form of which is an indiscriminate almsgiving to street 
beggars. That offence is not one of the multitude that are le ; 
itis irremissible. True and judicious benevolence is twice blessed. ‘ It 
blesseth him that gives and him that. takes ;” but this false and undis- 
tinguishing bounty is more than doubly injurious, the hydra-headed 
mistake being equally detrimental to the donor, to the receiver, and to 
those from whom it is withheld, since it is an indisputable, though gene- 
tally forgotten fact, that every shilling given away to idle wit Sh ig 
80 much taken away from honest ind . Ithas been calculated, upon 
trustworthy data, that a million and a half —- are in this manner 
annually wasted! Of the seeds of demoralisation, , and crime 
thus sown broadcast over the whole soil of England we will speak pre- 
tently ; but, good heavens ! only to Rink of innumerable blessings 
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which such.an enormous sum, if judiciously, instead of mischievously, dis. 
bursed, would confer upon our distressed and deserving fellow-creatures } 
What hospitals, alms-houses, and beneficent institutions would it build or 
endow! what thousands of unemployed labourers and artisans would it 
transport to shores where they would find instant occupation, and secure 
ultimate competency ! what misery would it alleviate or prevent in these 
over-peopled islands! what ae see would it infuse into those colonies 
which cannot avail themselves of their natural wealth from want of capital 
and of hands to develope it! 
 Plausible declamation!” methinks I hear the reader exclaim—“ this 
is the old cry of the hard-hearted political economists. Surely, when we 
see a fellow-creature in distress you would not prohibit the exercise of our 
sweetest Christian duty—that of succouring him; you would not have us 
on the other side, like the priest and the Levite, instead of following 
the example of the good Samaritan.” 
My dear madam or miss (for the tribe of re are generally 
old women in trousers, or petticoat-wearers of all ages) let me implore 
ou “to clear your minds of cant,” and not to pervert the lessons of 
ipture. Instead of imitating, you reverse the conduct of the good 
Samaritan, who having first ascertained that the wretched object before 
him was really in want of assistance, bound up his wounds, poured in oil and 
wine, set him on his own beast, took care of him, brought him to an inn, 
left money with the host for his present support, i | promised to be 
answerable for his future expenses. This is é ristian duty, this is Chris- 
tian charity ; but what is yours? In order to get rid of the uneasy sensa- 
tion occasioned by a wiih | compassion, in order that you may lay the false 
but flattering unction to your soul, of having performed a duty, you stop 
not, you give yourself no trouble, you make no inquiry whatever, but drop 
your mite into the hat of a mendicant, who, in nine cases out of ten, is 
an arrant rogue and impostor; after which you walk complacently on- 
wards, inwardly thanking God, perhaps, that you are not like the tea 
hearted wayfarers who pass on the other side. 
If there be not much virtue, there is a good deal of economy in all this. 
It is a cheap and easy method of discharging, or rather of evading, a 
moral obligation, of awakening self-satisfaction, and of persuading our- 
selves that we have put out our money at most usurious interest, as we re- 
call the scriptural assurance, that he who giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. Of these habitual alms-givers, the patrons and pamperers of men- 
dicity and mendacity, very few, I suspect, are subscribers to those really 
charitable institutions, whose funds, administered by discreet inquisitors, 
are never withheld from the really necessitous, never lavished upon im- 
postors. No; though they cannot refuse assistance to the feigned dis- 
tress that they see, they have no sympathy with that which is unseen. 
Out of sight out of mind. The visible is felt, and the beholders, to re- 
lieve themselves from the pain of a refusal, relieve the be : the in- 
visible is unfelt, and therefore unthought of. So far from being dictated 
a any high principle or Christian duty, such alms-giving springs from 
wish to get rid of a disagreeable impression, or, in plainer language, 
from mere selfishness. 
“But surely, surely,” objects a tender-hearted mother, “ you will not 
blame me for the trifle I gave this cold morning to a poor half-clad 
woman, with beautiful twins sleeping in her lap?” My dear madam, I 
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its motive, but cannot approve the deed. Those babies were no 
more hers t'1n yours. They were hired at so much per diem, the 
beauty having enhanced the price because it generally wins, though 
heaven knows + ..y, an additional donation from such soft dupes as your- 
self. Ever inte~esting, ever beautiful, is the healthful sleep of infancy; 
but those poor victims were simply stupified with Daffy’s Elixir, or some 
cheap opiate. The money you gave may possibly be expended in the 
further purchase of similar poison; the dose will be repeated and 
ed until the wretched victims sleep to wake no more; and 
thus, to the extent of your misdirected charity, have you been an accom- 
ice in the crime of eres 1 ame you and cheis _ less en- 
couragement to imposition, ielding less blindly to your feelings—in 
other words, had aan been ah selfish, these on viedna, restored to 
their real mother, might have lived to bless your refusal of aid to the 
counterfeit parent who would have poisoned them. 

“Nay, nay, this is an overcharged picture,” interposes some gentle- 
yoiced damsel; “ you will not, you cannot condemn me for relieving a 
wretched female, standing with her naked feet upon the frozen pavement, 
In such a case of suffering there can be no deception.” 

Your pardon, benevolent but mistaken young lady! Let me invite Po 
attention to a curious_and well-known fact in ce si wer ever 
do you see a beggar without shoes and stockings in warm weather. Oh, 
no! it would not then excite any compassion; but with the first frost, off 

those coverings, like the leaves of the ash, and as the sailor, or pre- 
tended sailor-mendicant, is a eg by the leg he has lost, so do these 
impostors obtain constant supplies of new shoes and stockings by going 
without their old ones, and get what they want by pretending to want 
what they have. These artisles; when given, may be put upon the feet 
with much appearance of gratitude and gladness, but they are er worn 
for one single walk, viz.: from the donor's door to that of the pawnbroker. 

“ But it is so very painful to see a fellow-creature exposed, without 
protection, to the ndeunion of the weather.” 

Granted: it is painful, and to get rid of this sensation you give money 
or clothes to a cheating vagabond. Call not this by the sacred and much- 
abused name of Charity. It is nothing in the world but selfishness. 

Allow me to tell you an apposite anecdote. A widow whose heart was 
“open as day to melting charity,” but whose means were exceedingly 
narrow, happened to be passing over Vauxhall Bridge, when a sturd 
beggar accosted her in the established whine, imploring ‘a little trifle 
just to buy a morsel of bread.” 

_ “Tam very sorry that I have no halfpence,” said the wayfarer, walk- 
ing ihestentio onwards, whereupon the applicant clasped his hands to- 
gether, cast his eyes upward, and exclaimed hoarsely— 

_ by heaven! I will carry my desperate purpose into execu- 

n!’’ 

Smitten with compunction and alarm, the good woman hurried back, 
ge ve the man a shilling, and not doubting that he had intended to throw 

lf into the river, began to read him a mild lecture on the duty 
of resignation, and the enormity of self-destruction. 
“Lord bless you, ma’am! I was’nt a thinking of no such thing,” re- 
plied the fellow, with a smile. 
“ What, then, was the desperate purpose to which you alluded?” 
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6“ , ma’am, I had sworn that if I didn’t get a shilling afore ten 
o'clock, T would itively—go to work !” 

He did get shilling, and instead of going to work, he went in. 
stantly to the Gin Palace. 

Another fair reader expostulates with me, urging that ladies may surely 
buy off an unfortunate beggar when no policeman is at hand, and they 
may, perhaps, be ex to insult or maltreatment. Let them do so, 
but let them remember, that in this case they do not act from charity 
but from fear, or in plain English, from selfishness, which is the predo- 
minant motive in nine-tenths of all indiscriminate alms-giving. Ye who 
thus waste money to save trouble, to avoid persecution, or to get rid of 
an apprehension, in every instance to gratify yourselves, plead not the 
stale excuse that alms must sometimes be thrown away upon knaves and 
cheats, in order that no really deserving object may be left unrelieved, 
even as nature wastes a portion of her rain upon the ocean, lest any part 
of the dry land should remain unrefreshed? The cases are not parallel. 
Nature wastes nothing, for the sea gives back these showery tributes in 
the form of vapour, which, being wafted to its shores, descends in reviv- 
ing dew upon the fields and flowers ; while misapplied alms, yielding no 
such fertilising returns, impoverish the donor, without enriching the re- 
eerver. 

Nor are they less injurious to the former in a moral than in a pecuniary 
sense. His Os em not only blunted but perverted, have been so 
frequently excited by fictitious distress, that he loses all sensibility to real 
ean woe, and never dreams of extending succour to those obscure 

unts— 





Where hopeless anguish pours the sigh, 
And lonely want retires to die. 
His morbid appetite can only feed on coarse, visible, tangible woes. 
Wounds, sores, loathsome diseases, rags, nakedness, whining appeals, groans, 
squalor, feigned as they often are—for where shall we find more accom- 
lished actors than professional beggars—have so completely engrossed 
his feelings, that they are dead to the genuine distress which is most 
delicate and undemonstrative when it is the most deep and desolating. 
His is the miscalled charity which 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed 
To prey on garbage. 

So much for the evils entailed upon undiscriminating alms-givers, the 
multipliers and fatteners of our street-beggars. Now for the manifold 
mischiefs that they inflict upon the recipients of their bounty. Of these 
the fullest and most authentic record is to be found in our police reports, 
which establish the fact that no culprit is so utterly irreclaimable, and 
few so profligate as the professional mendicant, many of which class 
after being repeatedly committed to prison, and even placed in situa- 
tions where they coikt maintain themselves by honest industry, returit 
to the trade in which they can earn ten times more wages than in 
any other. Why should they dig and toil when idleness will give 
them a profitable and a jolly life ? What though they may have been 
arrested scores of times! London is large enough to furnish a dis- 
trict where they are still unknown to the police; and when 
they have rung the changes upon localities, they may perform the 
same transmutation upon their own persons. Our accommodating 
metropolis contains more than one masquerade-warehouse for beggars, 
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be obtained the wigs, and dyes, 

a pale denizen of St. Giles’s into a tawny Hindoo, not 

ting his handful of religious tracts; or into any foreigner whose 

hue and garb may be most likely to attract attention and halfpence from 

wayfaring dupes. Places there are of dressed rehearsal, where may be seen 

the counterfeit victims of every malady and misfortune that 

flesh isheir to, of ‘‘ convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs ; pining atrophy, 

marasmus and ns pestilence :” and here, too, let but a known 
policeman pounce u e ghastly group, may be seen how instantl 

the lame cripple shall take to his boii italien away the crutches that 

impede his flight; how the dumb shall speak, the blind shall see, the 

deaf shall hear ; and how the poor creature lying on the pavement in a 
fit, and foaming at the mouth with the assistance of soap, shall need no 
assistance to jump up and scamper out of sight with all the agility of 

uin. { 

Not the least ingenious of the many devices employed to fleece dupes 
and subsidise impostors are the obscure offices, well known to the craft, 
where vouchers and documents are forged, and pathetic begging-letters 
composed, and testimonials invented for authenticating falsehood and 
fraud. Here may be procured certificates of birth, marriage, death, 
verified by clerical signatures; magisterial attestations to the ruinous 
losses which the uninsured bearer has sustained from fire, with a long 
appendage of subscriptions; documents showing how the seafari 

icant was shipwrecked at the Land’s End, saving nothing but his 
ife, and was begging his way to Leith, where he had a promise of another 
and a better berth, from the non-existing owner of the vessel that was 
never lost. Here, too, are registered the addresses, the ages, and the 
terms of the children ready to be hired by the street mendicant, who 
naturally giving a preference to the sickly and the half-starved, takes 
especial care to keep them in that interesting and pence-producing state. 

Curious and not uninstructive is it to trace the inevitable connection of 
effect and cause, as exemplified in the youngsters of the upper and lower 
classes. The lady mamma, with mistaken benevolence, seldom allows 
her boys to walk out unprovided with some halfpence to into the 
scrip held by the beggar’s brat. ‘‘ The child’s the parent of the man ;” 
this youthful habit is continued in after-life, and the young gentleman 
becomes an undiscriminating alms-giver, responsible for all the evils we 
have been enumerating. ‘The mendicant’s offspring is not less irredeeme 
ably perverted from the right course. The first shilling that he has 
obtained without working for it, has enlisted him for life in the free- 
booting corps of the London Lazzaroni; the mistake and the vice of 
both parents have become hereditary, and mendicancy is aggravated and 
pe ted by the misdirected efforts made for its relief. 

Come hither, ye who pay blind tribute to the idle prowlers in our 
highways and byeways, and if ye wish to know the fruits of the seed ye 
have scattered by the road-side, accompany me to er gin palace, 
whose gaudy gas lamps, flashing through windows of costly plate glassy 
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’ east an ominous and baleful glare upon the streets. Those brutalised 
creatures wearing the human form—those hideous combinations of filth, 
rags, disease, and wretchedness, that hang about the vestibule in every 
stage of degradation, from maudlin imbecility to incipient madness, are 
the victims of the great and terrible gin spirit—the worst of all demons 
—before whom they would again prostrate themselves, but that they have 
Jaid their last farthing upon his altar. Let us enter this glittering pan- 
demonium, wherein is enthroned the Moloch of the liquid fire, grim and 
bloated, and gilded, and encircled, to the mind’s eye, by the worm of the 
still, not less tempting and malignant than the serpent that occasioned 
the first fall of man. Seated in her bar-shrine may be seen his Jezabel 
ueen, a Judas smile upon her painted face, as she distributes poison for 
body and the soul to a crowd of infatuated quaffers. The worshippers 
are worthy of the temple. Ribald jests are their Litany—their prayers 
are execrations—their psalms are licentious songs—their whole devotion 
is to drunkenness, and its influence is manifested in foul-mouthed abuse 
or savage violence. Hearken, O deluded alms-givers! to the incessant 
rattle of nee, and groats, and sixpences. All that money passed from 
your ets into those of the beggars; they are now turning it into 
ardent spirits ; those spirits, and the recklessness they engender, will be 
turned into a total demoralisation ; and ye, the founders and paymasters 
of these bacchanalian orgies, will have turned the victim of your blind 
bounty, first, into a confirmed idler ; secondly, into*a confirmed drunkard ; 
thirdly, into a confirmed malefactor! Ye have chosen to sow the wind. 
What could ye expect, but that ye should reap the whirlwind ? 

Perhaps it may be urged that your bounty, however misapplied and 
perverted, was well meant. as! a good meaning is but a poor 
apology for a most mischievous consequence, especially when it has been 

own that a morbid promiscuous tossing of alms to mendicants, is but 
selfishness assuming the garb of charity. But I will make one admission 
in your favour. As the drunkenness and vice which ye have unwittingly 
engendered and fostered, may possibly have increased the population of 
a certain place never mentioned “ to ears polite,” your good intentions 
may, perhaps, have been found useful in amending and enlarging its 
pavement! Before ye attempt any further defence, give me an answer 
to two questions. 

In a country like this, where so many millions are annually expended 
in poor’s rates, where the state has made provision of some sort for all 
who are in absolute need of it; where private institutions for charitable 
ceyegpe are to be found in almost every street; where the clergy rarely 

il to give or procure assistance for such parishioners as require and de- 
serve it; where district visitants, in the majority of our parishes, enter 
every house for the purpose of succouring the necessitous and the sick,— 
in such a country what right has any man utterly to repudiate the great 
primary law of nature and of Scrpture, that of eating bread in the 
sweat of his face,—what right has he to infest and obstruct our streets 
with his whining lies and useless sloth, and to imitate the life of a plun- 
dering Arab in the midst of a civilised and industrious communit 
he have no such privilege, no such claim, what right has the undiscrimi- 
nating almsgiver to encourage, to fatten, and to multiply a demoralised 
class, whose importunities or menaces are a nuisance to his fellow-crea- 
tures, and whose habits, it is to be feared, can seldom find much favour 10 
the sight of Heaven.—I pause for a reply. 
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. Wuen, after the lapse of centuries, the tomb of Ogier the Dane was 
discovered by some of his countrymen, the giant knight, awaking from 
his long, death-like slumber, demanded who they were who thus disturbed 


his — 

“ We are Danes,” replied a voice. 

* Let one of your number give me his hand,”’ returned the Paladin. 

There was a momentary hesitation amongst the crowd; at length one, 
bolder than the rest thrust forth the heavy crow-bar, which had served to 
break open the tomb. 

ley seized the iron in his tremendous grasp and gripped the unyield- 
heal | 
= ‘Tis well,” he cried, as he turned himself round to sleep through 
another cycle, ‘‘’tis well,—there are yet men in Denmark !” 

A ery has well nigh passed away since the great wra of modern 
British poetry, when those whom we have lost, with the Turex who yet 
survive—though their voices are heard no more—compelled the wonder 
and admiration of all to whom our land’s language is known; with their 
great names the spirit of song appeared to have flown; it seemed as if 
no more worlds were left for hs poet to conquer, and that he had aban- 
doned the earth. 

Small tinklers there have been on feeble harps, laborious metre- 


mongers, who with 
Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw, 


making idiots dace to their dreary music; but of heart-stirring, soul- 
elevating poets, none! 

_ The loftiest aspirations of the rhymesters of the last twenty years— 
“dulcet in contagion,” as Sir Toby says, though, unlike the merry 
knight’s catch, powerless to “ draw three souls out of one weaver”—have 
been a strange chiming of “bells and pomegranates,” melodious as the 
sounds which scared Belphegor from his wedding; rugged verses ham- 
mered out on the anvil to serve a political end; jingling lines to igh-born 
ladies, and doleful ditties that made the reader as much “ a-weary” as the 
subject of them was said to be ; on these and on “such small deer” have 

raises been lavished and pensions been bestowed, but neither can flat 

rm, the corn-laws create, nor gold evoke the muse. The oracle still 
remains dumb. 

True poetry, however, like genius, never dies. She may slumber for 
awhile, but at length the trance is. dissolved, and they who have watched 
and waited exclaim with Ogier, “There are yet men in Denmark!” 

It is scarcely a twelvemonth since a voice, which had already attracted 
many listeners to a theme as bold as it was original, again broke the 
silence whose cold chain had fettered the world so long, and proclaimed 
the advent of another poet. He was known only as “the author of the 
new Timon,” but busy conjecture wore almost the aspect of certainty in 
ascribing the authorship of the first part of “King Arthur” to one who 
had achieved the greatest distinction as a novelist, and had taken a high 
place as a successful dramatist and accomplished scholar ; to one who 
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could alike recal the lore of the past and unfold the secrets of the present; i 
in a word, to the only man, except Macaulay, capable of exhibiting in ‘ 
one person so many and such varied acquirements. ] 
The concealed author must be found, and public opinion, eager to award 
the prize, bestowed the laurels on Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. In usher- 
ing to the world the conclusion of his noble poem, he has affixed his name 
to a work which, he trusts, and not vainly, as we think, will be the least 
perishable monument of thoughts and urs which have made the life } 
of his life. 
The reasons which led Sir Edward to launch his bark unnamed are } 
thus satisfactorily set forth : , 
The motives that induced me to publish anonymously the first portion of 
‘ Arthur,’ as well as the ‘ New Timon,’ are simple enough to be easily recognised. 
An author, who has been some time before the public, feels, in undertaking 
some new attempt in his vocation, as if released from an indescribable restraint, 
when he pre-resolves to hazard his experiment as that of one utterly unknown. 
That determination gives at once freedom and zest to his labours in the hours 
of composition, and on the anxious eve of publication, restores to him much of 
the interest and pleasurable excitement that charmed his earliest delusions. 
When he escapes from the judgment that has been em on his manhood, he 
seems again to start fresh from the expectations of his youth. In my own case, 
too, I believed that my experiment would have a fairer chance of justice if it 
could be regarded without personal reference to the author ; and, at all events 
it was clear, that I myself could the better judge how far the experiment 
had failed or succeeded, when freed from the partial kindness of those disposed 
to over-rate, or the pre-determined censure of those accustomed to despise, my 
former labours. 
He hazarded the experiment of the anonymous; it succeeded,—and 
in justice to the great name he has created he now claims his own, an 
offspring of which he may be truly proud. This is no moment to speak 
of Reittentcmsank the task is accomplished ; the battle is fought ; the 
victory won. ‘There must be an end now of misgiving ; the author has 
; taken his stand on the highest ground of the realms of poesy,—beyond 
the reach of the clamour of the snarling pack whose labour of love is the 
search of flaws and stains; of the critic 


Brisk as a flea and ignorant as dirt, 


who curiously examines the amber, not for the sake of its brightness, but 
to discover the straw which, haply, may have found its way there ; who 
finds no savour in herbs that distil not bitterness. 

Let us now speak of the poem which has excited so strong an interest. 

To describe it at length, or attempt by numerous extracts to exhibit 
its pervading beauties, would, with the limited space allotted to us, be 
impossible. We must be content rather to indicate the theme than 
dwell upon it,—to cull a few flowers at random than display a broad and 
brilliant parterre. 

“ King Arthur,” as the title at once leads us to expect, is an Epic of 
Chivalry, constructed, in obedience to Pope's definition, of three necessary 
elements, the Probable, the Allegorical, and the Marvellous. These are 
all made subservient to one great end; the development of the sublimest 
traths that reward the toil of the patient, the trustful, the self-denying 
and self-relying man. Freedom for his country and the establishment of 
@ pure faith,—the faith of the Christian,—are the great objects of 
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Arthur's emprise, pursued under every aspect of difficulty and danger, 
and in their pursuit exhibiting pains. of itachamened 
heart, and a loftiness of soul which sipjundin hick: eeclmaaiens 
glorious an undertaking. 

There are some names round which an imperishable affection clings, 
as the. ivy round the loftiest oak. Amid such names that of Arthur 
stands pre-eminently forth; he is associated with our earliest recol- 


lections of 














































Ladye-love and war, romance and knightly worth,— 


and, in oe of his being, as Macaulay says, one of those “ mythical 

ns whose very existence may be questioned,” associated not only 
with graces and accomplishments in bower and lists, but with all the 
virtues that elevate, as well as all the qualities that adorn. 

In the hands of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, King Arthur’s character loses 
nothing of the charm with which it has been invested by a reverent super- 
stition; the god descends from the cloudy dream-land where he has here- 
tofore been worshipped, but the star increases in brightness the nearer it 

roaches ; the worship that was paid to its far-off glory becomes more 
earnest and sincere. To the attributes of the hero are added the glowing 
heart and sympathising nature of the man; we feel with him while we 
admire 


The quest of Arthur is a “triple labour” to which he is impelled at a 
moment when he is surrounded by all the pleasures that life can bestow :— 


Propp’d on his easy arm, the king reclin’d, 
And glancing gaily round the ring, quoth he— 
‘ Man,’ say our sages, ‘hath a fickle min 
And pleasures fail, if long-enjoyed they be.’ 
But I, methinks, like this soft summer-day, 
Mid blooms and sweets could wear the hours away : 


Feel in the eyes of Love a cloudless sun, 
Taste, in the breath of Love, eternal spring ; 
Could age but keep the joys that youth has won, 
The human heart would fold its idle wing. 
If change there be in Fate, and Nature’s plan, 
Wherefore blame US?—It is in Time, not Man. 


The change was at hand, but not the change of which Arthur was 
dreaming. A phantom summons him, whose “ invisible control” compels 
him forth, and Arthur, leaving his court, follows it to the forest where, in 
a sunless.pool, 
As ebon black, and yet as chrystal clear, 
he sees his own destiny and that of the kingdom foreshadowed. There is 
a terrible gloomy grandeur in the whole account of this apparition. 

* Look, king, below,’ whisper’d the shadowy one, 
What seem’d a hand-sign, beckoning to the wave, 
I look’d below, and never realms undone 
Showed war more awful than the mirror gave. 
Arthur beholds his kingdom desolate, his people scattered, and the 
Saxon lord of all. He is thus warned by the spectre :— 
Then spoke the hell-born shadow by my side— 
‘O king, who dreamest amid sweets and bloom, 
Life, like one summer holiday can glide, 
Blind to the storm-cloud of the coming doom ; 


ARTHUR PENDRAGON, to the Saxon’s sway, 
Thy kingdom and thy crown shall pass away, 
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This adventure, whose nature he conceals from his enquiring courtiers, 
he reveals to the enchanter, Merlin, whom he seeks for counsel, closing his 
revelation with the apostrophe, as noble in sentiment as in language :— 


© thou, the Almighty Lord of earth and heaven, 
Without whose will not e’en a sparrow falls, 
If to my sight the fearful truth was given, 
If thy dread hand hath graven on these walls 
The Assyrian’s doom, and to the stranger’s sway 
My kingdom and my crown shall pass away,— 


Grant this—a freeman’s, if a monarch’s, prayer !— 
Lirr, while my life one man from chains can save; 

While earth our refuge, and the cave our lair, 
Yields to the closing struggle of the brave !— 

Mine the last desperate but avenging hand, 

If reft the sceptre, not resign’d the brand! 


Courage is the grand attribute of the Cymrian hero ; nothing appals 
or shakes his steadfast fearlessness. Merlin exultingly recognises this 
virtue, and breathes a spell, the dark mystery by which it is attended 
being unshown to Arthur, by whose aid bs derives the knowledge of the 
means that can alone enable the king to combat against the doom menaced 
by the phantom. They consist in the acquisition of three gifts where- 
with to defend his throne :— 


The falchion, welded from a diamond gem, 
Guarded by Genii in the sparry caves 
Where springs a forest from a single stem, 
Shadowing a temple built beneath the waves; 
Where bitter charms grant gifted eyes to mark 
The Lake's weird Lady in her noiseless bark. 
The silver Shield in which the infant sleep 
Of Thor was cradled,—now the jealous care 
Of the fierce Dwarf whose home is on the deep, 
Where drifting ice-rocks clash in lifeless air; 
And War’s pale Sisters smile to see the shock 
Stir the still curtains round the couch of Lok. 


And last of all—before the Iron Gate 
Which opes its entrance at the faintest breath, 
But hath no egress; where remorseless Fate 
Sits, weaving life, within the porch of Death; 
There with meek fearless eyes, and locks of gold, 
Back to warm earth thy childlike guide behold. 


These things won, and the dangers attendant on them defied, Merlin 
predicts for the successors of Arthur an empire, ‘‘ broader than the Cesar 
won,” and of the king he says :— 

And thou, thyself, shalt live from age to age, 
A thought of beauty and a type of fame;— 
Not the faint memory of some mouldering page, 
But by the hearths of men a household name! 


Theme to all song, and marvel to all youth— 
Belov’d as Fable, but believ’d as Truth. 


Arthur accepts the mission, and, spite of the solicitations of his bosom 
friend Lancelot, the chosen of three,—the other two being Caradoc and 
Gawaine,—who urges for leave to accompany him, he goes forth to 
accomplish his destiny alone. 

This is the argument of the first book of the poem, which consists of 
sr in all; the briefest notice of the remainder must of necessity 

ce. 
In the absence of Arthur, Merlin accords a trial to his friends, to as- 
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certain which of them may be permitted to follow the king, and the 
omens declare for Lancelot, whose path is indicated by a ring 

iven him by Merlin, in which there is a fairy hand always pointing in the 
rection that Arthur has taken. At alater period of the poem, Gawaine 
also is allowed to undertake the search guided by a raven, the source of 
infinite vexation to the knight, but of great amusement to the reader. 
On the adventures of the Three, the whole story rests. 

Strikingly true and poetical as are the personages and scenes de- 
geribed in the second, third, and fourth books, we refrain from citing 
them, as they were widely quoted on the first appearance of the poem. 
Few we apprehend have not read, and, reading, have not remembered 
the masterly portraits of Ludovick and Astutio, and the passion of 
Arthur for the Etrurian queen, (gle. We pass on, therefore, to the 
portions of the work which have just been published. 

The fifth book opens with the council-hall of Carduel, where are 
assembled the twelve on whom devolved the conduct of affairs in Ar- 
thur’s absence. They are distinguished as the Three Knights of Council, 
Cynon, Aron, and Elidir ; the Three Knights of Battle, Owaine, Cadwr, 
and Geraint; the Three Knights of Eloquence, Drydas, Lolod, and 
Gawaine; and the Three Lovers, Caswallawn, Tristan, and Caradoc. 
Amongst these the portraits of several living British statesmen may be 
recognised. Here is a sketch of Lord John Russell :— 


Cynon, of the high-born race, 
A cold but dauntless, calm but earnest man ; 
With deep eyes shining from a thoughtful face, 
And spare, slight form, for ever in the van 
When ripening victories crown laborious deeds ; 
Reaper of harvests—sower not of seeds. 


In Geraint, we see the Duke of Wellington ; the “ribald scoffer” is 
no less plainly shown :— 





Lo! he whose fame outshines the fabulous ! 
Sublime with eagle front, and that gray crown 
Which Age, the arch-priest, sets on laurell’d brows ; 
Lo, Geraint, bending with a world’s renown ! 
Yet those gray hairs one ribald scoffer found— 
The moon sways ocean, yet provokes the hound. 


We recommend Mr. Cobden, if to grace his mushroom wealth he has 
added a coat of arms, to take this last line for his motto. 

To these knights Merlin confided the conduct of the war against the 
invading Saxon, and the narrative returns to Arthur, guided, as before, 
by the companion-dove. The king is led through the sepulchral valley 
of Etruria to the cave of the death-god. Egle awakes from her swoon 
and misses Arthur :— 


At length with one long, eager, searching look 
She gazed around, and all the living space 
With one great loss seem’d lifeless—then she shook 
Her clench’d hand on her heart ; and o’er her face 
Settled ineffable that icy gloom, 
Which only falls when hope abandons doom. 


. She throws herself into the mountain-torrent which sweeps her to Arthur's 
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feet; he reseues her from the wave, but she is reft of life, and shortly 


Etrurian queen is » first by 
the Neenia, and then by the Christian monks in their Hallelujah ; both 
are very beautiful. Arthur reveals the secret of his mission to Lancelot, 
who now counsels him to banish his sorrow, and redeem his vow. A leaf 
from le’s grave, bitter to the taste, recals the meaning of Merlin’s 
words when he spoke of the mystic lake where the adventure of the 
Diamond Falchion was to be attempted; the Lady of the Lake appears 
in her enchanted bark, and Arthur and Lancelot separate, the former to 
dare the first great peril of his destiny. 

The sixth Fook treats of Sir Gawaine and the raven, the priest 
Henricus, Gawaine’s Irish bride, and his murderous father-in-law, from 
whom, after some sore handling, he gets scot-free, accompanied by a dog, 
—a valuable exchange for the lady, who is relinquished, by her own 
desire, to a “ grausome carle,” who claims and rejoices in her affections. 
Gawaine’s character is all sprightliness and mirth, and laughing phi- 
losophy ; he finds a salve for every evil, and keeps up his spirits through 
every misadventure, many of which fall to his share. In this part of 

m the author has indulged in a happy vein of playful satire, which 
forms a striking contrast to the earnest, thoughtful style which belongs 
to the more serious passages of his - His wit, though not so 
stinging as Byron’s, is quite as pointed; but in this respect Sir E. B. 
Lytton rather resembles our great bard’s Italian models than himself. 
The next poetical of Gawaine’s adventures are those where he encounters 
the poboll vach, or good people, as the fairies are called, under the 
hollow oak on the domain of Nannau. They are represented true to 
their vocation in joyously dispensing their hospitality, but prone to take 
offence on the slightest mistake bemg made, and marvellously quick of 
quarrel. Gawaine, after partaking their cheer, unluckily excites their 
anger, and the fairies revenge themselves, not only by pinching him, but 
by preaching at him into the bargain. The knight lire the blame of all 
his mishaps on the attendant raven, who, he avers, leads him into every 
scrape. At length he reaches the sea-shore, is delivered from the 
noxious bird, but falls into the hands of the Scandinavian Bersekers, who 
carry him and his dog across the northern ocean to sacrifice them over a 
slow fire at the shrine of the goddess Freya, the Venus of Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Meanwhile, Arthur prosecutes the adventure of the Diamond Falchion, 
and in the seventh book we accompany him to the coral hall of the three 
kings, where its accomplishment is to take place. ‘There are here much 
beauty of imagery and many noble thoughts, nobly expressed. Here 
Arthur, having rejected Wealth for Fame, makes his choice between the 
Past, the Present, and the Future, or Pleasure, Pomp, and Death. He 
decides for the latter, whose terrors he derides :— 


* Death,’ answer’d Arthur, ‘is nor good nor ill, 
Save in the ends for which men die—and Death 
Can oft achieve what Life may not fulfil, 
And kindle earth with valour’s dying breath.’ 


’ But before the diamond sword is given to his grasp, a vision passes 
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him of the great names of British history at succesive e —_ 
Lion and the Trouvéres, and all the chi of south and 
; the first Tudor king and his {destroying son; Eli and her 
bards ; but to these we must give a stanza or two :— 


With her (at either hand) two starry forms 
Glide—than herself more royal—and the glow 

Of their own lustre, each pale phantom warms 
Into the lovely life the angels know ; 

And as they pass, each Fairy leaves its cell, 

And Groriana calls on Anren ! 


Yet she, unconscious as the crescent queen 
Of orbs, whose brightness makes her image bright, 
Haught and imperious, thro’ the borrow’d 
Claims to herself the sov’reignty of light ; 
And is herself so stately to survey, 
That orbs which lend, seem but to steal the ray. 


After the maiden queen and her mesnie, come those who fought for 
freedom in the civil wars, with the bard who 


fallen on evil tongues in evil days, 


has gained an immortality as brightas that of which he sang; and to 
close the scene— 


Mild, like all strength, sits crowned Liberty, 
Wearing the aspect of a youthful queen: 
And far outstretch’d along the unmeasured sea 
Rests the vast shadow of her throne ; serene 
From the dumb icebergs to the fiery zone, . 
Rests the vast shadow of that guardian throne. 


And round her group the Cymrian’s changeless race 
Blent with the Saxon, brother-like ; and both 
Saxon and Cymrian from that Sovereign trace 
Their hero line ; sweet flower of age-long growth ; 
The single blossom on the two-fold stem ; 
Arthur’s white plume crests Cerdic’s diadem. 


The vision fades away, and Arthur is again tested; he is called upon 
to sacrifice the Dove, to ensure the freedom of his country. He thus 


replies :— 


before 


a! 


| 





For Fame and Cymri, what is mine I give— 
Life—and brave death prefer to ease and power ; 
But not for Fame or Cymri would I live 
Soil'd by the stain of one dishonoured hour ; 
And man’s great cause was ne’er triumphant made, 
By man’s worst meanness—Trust for gain betray’d. 


The achievement of the adventure is now no longer withheld. 

In the eighth book Lancelot reappears with Genevra, the daughter of 
Harold, Earl of Mercia, who tells her own story, and that of her lost 
friend and playmate, Genevieve, the daughter of King Crida. The 
has substituted this fair and pure impersonation: for the i 
Guenever, of the old fabliaux ; and Lancelot’s love is rendered a hallowed 
and legitimate passion. Together they seek and find the king, before he 
sets out to the frozen north, in search of the silver shield of Thor. The 
rest of the book is devoted to a humorous account of Gawaine’s tribula- 
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tions at the shrine of Freya, to which he was bound, in order to be 
roasted, and his escape from that peril, assisted by his faithful hound. 
The ninth book witnesses Arthur's course the Polar Seas, 
heralded by an invocation to the north, and a description of the three 
great agents of civilisation— 
Winter, and Labour, and Necessity, 


Behold the Three that make us what we are! 
The eternal pilots of a shoreless sea, 

The ever-conquering armies of the Far ! 
By these we scheme, invent, ascend, as 
And, pardon’d Titans, steal from Jove the fire! 


The poet’s description of the wonders and sublimities of the Arctic 
Ocean is most magnificent; but here, where we most willingly would have 
quoted, we are compelled by want of space to refrain. We are able only 
to glance at the rest of the story. The following passage, however, we 
must give :— 

He comes,—the Conqueror in the Halls of Time, 
Known by his silver herald in the Dove, 

By his imperial tread and front sublime 
With power as tranquil as the lids of Jove,— 

All shapes of death the realms around afford :— 

From Fiends God guard him !—from all else his sword ! 


The picture of the Valkyrs weaving their noiseless skein, grand though 
it be, we are forced to omit. After a fearful struggle, vigorously 
pourtrayed, the king wins the second gift, he returns to England and 
the dove leaves him. The last boon, the guardian-child, the representa- 
tive of Conscience, is finally accorded, and, the marvellous ended, the 
heroic warrior effects the liberation of his country by mortal means ;—in 
Genevieve, saved from sacrifice, he find consolation for loss of CEgle, and 
by his marriage with the daughter of Crida unites the Cymrian and the 
Saxon races. 

Independently of the main current of the epic as affecting Arthur, 
there are episodical scenes—the self sacrifice of Caradoc, for instance, on 
which we have been unable, in this imperfect notice to touch. 

We trust, however, that we have done enough to impress our Teaders 
with the conviction that in “King Arthur,” the country has a poem 
worthy to take its place only beneath the loftiest reach of modern poesy. 
That some defects are to be found in its composition who can doubt? A 
ores poem never yet has been, nor ever will be written. Sir Edward 

ulwer Lytton’s chiefest faults, in our estimation, are a too frequent use 
of inverted phrases, a profusion of i ry, a display of classical lore 
which sometimes impedes the merit of his verse, ad occasionally, an 
arbitrary aig Sg of words less English than German. But these 
blemishes how slight beside the numberless beauties of the poem ! 

The author declares that he takes his stand on the subject that has 
haunted his ambition from his earliest youth, He may safely do s0. 
King Arthur will live. 
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SIR WIGOLAIS OF THE WHEEL+* 


BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 
CuHapter I. 


HOW SIR WIGOLAIS SET OUT FOR COROTIN, ACCOMPANIED BY A SULKY 
DAMSEL. 


NoTuHING could be more dismal than the commencement of Sir Wi 
lais’ journey to Corotin. By his side rode a damsel on a palfrey, richly 
attired, behind her stood a dwarf, who kept his position on the horse 
by resting his hand somewhat heavily on her fair shoulder. The young 
lady was deep in the sulks, and all attempts of the knight to draw her 
into conversation proved miserably abortive. His modest endeavours to 
do the agreeable were met by a chilly silence, or by still more chilly mo- 
— though certainly no one could be more modest and unpre- 
tending than the youthful Sir Wigolais. The dwarf was manifestly 
annoyed at the very.cool manner in which the poor young man was 
treated, and whenever the horses were at a convenient distance from each 
other, he did not fail to whisper a good strong lecture into the damsel’s 
ear. However, people do not like lectures from their inferiors, and the 
only effect of the dwarf’s wholesome admonitions was to make the lad 
t and frown more than ever. Sir Wigolais feigned not to see her ill- 
umour, but it was so very obvious, that he could not persuade himself 
into cheerfulness, and his spirits sank at last under the ungenial in- 
fluence. nt 
To explain the cause of the damsel’s ill-humour, we must inform our 
readers, that she had been to the court of King Arthur, at Carlisle, re- 
questing that some gallant knight of the Round Table might be allowed to 
o to Corotin, and deliver that place from great a | and inconvenience. 
had anticipated that the great Sir Gawain would have been chosen, 
but as it turned out, a young man, named Wigolais, who had come no- 
body knew whence, and who had that very day been admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Round Table, supplicated King Arthur so hard for leave to 
undertake the adventure, that the good monarch could not find it in his 
heart to refuse him. Now Sir Wigolais was not only very young, but ex- 
tremely young-looking; he had one of those baby-faces obstinately 
refuse to look manly at any age, and a chin that seemed destined never 
to wear a beard. When the Corotinian damsel saw the champion who 
was to redress her country’s wrongs,-she looked upon the case as very 
desperate indeed; and her face, which had not naturally a very pleasing 
expression, lengthened and soured to that degree, that the good King 
Arthur winced while he gazed upon it. In vain was it represented to the 
fair messenger, that Sir Wigolais had proved himself a most worthy 
knight ina recent tournament, that on that very account he had been 
admitted to the Round Table, and that he enjoyed the special peecoage 
of Sir Gawain; the damsel looked at the -face and mistrusted 


* Founded on a German Volksbuch. 
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statement. In vain was she told that the moral character of Sir Wigo. 
lais had been incontestably proved, by the fact of his sitting on an en. 
chanted stone, kept at Carlisle as a sort of touchstone of virtue, whereas 
many knights, who were considered na le, were unable to ap- 
proach it within chek Yip. arm’s-length. k her head dubiously, as 
if she thought y vigour much more important than moral character, 
although she did not venture to utter .so free a sentiment. 

Under these circumstances the expedition to Corotin commenced, ag 
we have said, most dismally. The 1 despising Sir Wigolais, and at 
the same time being forced to accept him as a companion, perfectly de- 
tested his society, and would not be consoled by the opinion of the dwarf, 
who looked upon him as a promising young man. Finding that, his con- 
versational powers were of no avail, Sir Wigolais did a smart thing or 
two on the road, in the hope of gaiming»some degree of favour. A strong 
castle by the road-side gave him the first opportunity of coming out. 
This was kept by a sturdy old gentleman, who made a point of fighting 
everybody asked for shelter. If he vanquished the traveller, he in- 
hospitably dismissed him with a kick, but if the traveller was victorious, 
he was admitted into the castle, and feasted royally. Sir Wigolais com- 
plied so well with the conditions of the establishment, that he not only 
came off victor, but left the old gentleman a corpse before his own gate. 
Even this pleasant feat did not elicit.a smile from the sulky young lady, 
though the dwarf clapped his hands from pure enjoyment. 

A couple of hulking giants, who were treating a country-girl with 
great discourtesy, gave Sir Wigolais the next opportunity for displaying 
his prowess, for he killed one, and sent the other off to Carlisle, together 
with the maiden, on his making a solemn promise that he would put her 
under the protection of King Arthur, and tell that monarch who had 
sent him, A little white dog, with one ear red and the other yellow, 
that ran across a field, was a third cause of adventure, for the sulky dam- 
sel took a fancy to the animal, and Sir Wigolais at once dismounted, 
picked it up, and placed it before her. She received the gift with a 

ess expression of countenance, and rode somewhat in advance, till 
she met a knight, who recognised the dog, and asked her in a severe tone 
how she had got it, at the same time proclaiming that he was the right- 
ful owner. This led to a squabble between the stranger and Sir Wigolais, 
which resulted in the death of the former. The dwarf was beside himself 
with admiration, and shouted his applause into the ears of the sulky 
damsel, but she simply shrugged her shoulders, and rode on with the 
same predilection for monosyllables as before. 

As for Wigolais, who was the most kind-hearted creature, he felt some- 
what nee at his own unequivocal successes. Every one of his ex- 
ploits had ended in a death, however trifling had been the cause of dis- 
pute, and he could not help feeling a sting of conscience. 


Cuaprer II, 
HOW THE SULKY DAMSEL LOST HER SULKINESS. 


Parsentiy they saw at a little distance from the road a damsel on 


horseback, who rent the air with her wailings. a 
“Let me go and inquire the cause of grief so great, in form so fair ? 


said Sir Wigolais, to his companion, rounding his period. 
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© You may go to the »” began the’ sullen damsel, hastily ; but 
esaddenly checking herself, she said, ‘““Govor stay, just as-you-please; I 
‘shall pursue my own path.” A reply which the dwarf heard with infinite 





t last Sir Wigolais obtained a more regular permission’ to address the 
et maiden, and riding up to her hecaccosted her, asking her the 
cause of such excessive lamentation. 
» “In me,” said she of the streaming eyes, “you behold the most humi- 
liated person in the universe.” 

Sir Wigolais bowed for further information. 

“Know, oh courteous stranger,” she continued, “that the king of a 
“country, called Ireland, of which, perchance, you may have heard, sends 
wevery year to these parts a talking parrot and a ificent palfrey, as a 

gift to the lady whom adequate judges shall decide to be the finest. 
‘Now, when the last horse and parrot came, it was generally supposed” — 
shere'the maiden dropped her eyes—“it was generally supposed, I say, 
‘they would have been awarded to me.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed’ Sir Wigolais, with more surprise than was con- 
“sistent with politeness ; but he saw his error at once, and added-—‘ Of 
“eourse—of course.” 

“On the day preceding that on which’ the adjudication was to have 
‘been made, a strange knight with red hair came among us, with his 
mistress, and without asking any questions about the matter, put her in 

ion of the valuable horse and parrot, together with the gold cage 
im which the latter was confined, and which I forgot to mention.” 

“ Proceed,” said Sir Wigolais. 

“Proceed!” exclaimed the maiden. “Have I not already told you 
‘the greatest wrong that ever lady endured on this earth ?” 

A somewhat awkward pause ensued, but Sir Wigolais at last said, with 
a great show of enthusiasm, 

'“ Oh yes, certainly it was a’ most foul wrong, and the red-haired knight 
who perpetrated it must have been a——.” 

‘Here his own affair with the white dog unpleasantly crossed his mind, 
and an uneasy notion that there was a similarity in the two cases, stopped 
the shower of hard words he was about to Beatie on' the red-haired 

“knight, and produced another awkward pause. 

“With the permission of yonder fair one with the serious countenance, 
I will gladly restore the horses and the parrot,” suddenly shouted Sir 
Wigolais ; and the boldness with which he extricated himself from the 
conversational difficulty did him infinite credit. 

Permission being obtairied from the sulky damsel, who gave it with the 
teadiness of indifference rather than of kindness, the whole party pro- 
ceeded to a plain, where tents were set up, belonging to every nation in 
the world. Here was the Emperor of Greece—there was the : King of 
Mauritania—here floated the banners of the Marquis of the i 
Frontier—there stood the temporary residence of the Exarch of Ravenna. 
Austrian dukes and Ethiopian counts were there by dozens. The Soldan 
of Egypt, and the King of Babylon, vied with each other in magnificence. 
There they all were, met together with that noble disregard of geogra- 

y and chronology which thrives so well in a purely chivalric atmosphere. 

e feasting, the love-making, the harp-playing, the singing, the piping, 

were going on in all these tents, a so much life and ch ess 
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to the brilliant scene, that even the face of the sulky damsel lost some 
of its rigidity. And when the lady who had been despoiled of the horse 
and parrot took her new friends into the tent of her cousin, the Queen of 
Persia, who received them with royal magnificence, the sullen countenance 
became almost amiable. 

After they had sufficiently refreshed themselves, the injured lady took 
Sir Wigolais, as well as the sulky damsel and the dwarf, to the tent of 
the shat) knight, who asked a question so discourteous, that we blush 
to record it-- 

“ What the one do 7 and pet pir yun want _ ue ” 

Sir Wigolais, who was the very pink of co , Sai dly, 

“We ag ol sir knight, Ae e sake ptosis own ein, tl you 
tightly understand the expression. This Persian princess being manifestly 
the most—beau—tiful per—person in this august assembly —hem——” 

The voice of poor Sir Wigolais began to falter as it uttered this 
startling untruth. The eyes of the red-haired knight met his ow, 
with such a peculiar expression that, in spite of their present hostile 
position, it was evident they perfectly understood each other. 

“‘ The Princess of Persia,” resumed Sir Wigolais, “ considering herself 
the most beautiful person in this august assembly—(‘ Stick to that,’ mut- 
tered he of the hair)—is therefore entitled to the cock and bull— 
psha!—I mean the parrot and the horse, of which you have so—so 
curiously deprived her. The least you can do is to give them back.” 

The red-haired knight said that he would first see something happen 

‘to Sir Wigolais, which we do not wish to transcribe; and it was agreed 
that on the following morning lists should be set up, and that the matter 
should be fairly fought out. 

We shall not minutely describe the combat that took place ; for if we 

_allowed ourselves to go into details of fighting our tale would be longer 
than the Iliad. Of course spears were shivered, swords drawn, and 
sparks, elicited by heavy blows, flew from glittering helmets. The 
whole affair pos | with the red-haired knight falling senseless from his 
horse, while Sir Wigolais bowed gracefully to the throng of admiring 

tors. 

When he of the red locks was in a condition to hear and to under- 
stand, Sir Wigolais told him, as he had previously told the giant, that 
he must go to Carlisle, and inform King Arthur that he had been van- 

,quished by the “Knight of the Wheel.” As he said these words, he 
rete the wheel which—we have omitted to state—was pictured on his 

shield. 

“ As your device is not remarkably ingenious, and there might easily 
~ be half-a-dozen with the same bearings, you would perhaps add your 
. name,” suggested the red-haired knight. ‘ You are evidently a world’s 
‘wonder, but I should not like the credit of being worsted by some scurvy 
fellow, who might be a ‘knight of the wheel’ without a fifth part of 
your mettle.” 

“Say then, ‘Sir Wigolais of the Wheel,’” said the victor, not dis- 
a at the smquneten: 

When the red-hai ight had given the horse and the parrot to the 
Persian princess, and was about to set off, on his way to Carlisle, he 
took an opportunity of whispering to Sir Wigolais, in this fashion :— 

“Sir knight, you have e best of it, but, between ourselves, 
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you must admit, that as for the Princess of Persia being the handsomest 


He did not finish the sentence, but Sir Wigolais, squeezing his hand, 
looked unutterable things ; and again the corbuigits thoroughly under- 
stood each other, and parted the best friends in the world. 

A day or two afterwards, the great assembly of nations which had met 

3 knows why—broke up, and the occupants of each tent set 

off for their own 9 2ey homes. The Persian princess magnanimously 
gave the horse and the parrot to Sir Wigolais, whereupon he courteously 
presented them to the sulky damsel, who certainly, as far as the question 
of beauty was concerned, was more entitled to the King of Ireland’s 
gift than the fair one of Persia. 

- Our three friends now continued their route to Corotin, taking with 
them the precious gifts; and whether it was that these gifts excessively 

the damsel’s fancy, or that the mighty valour of Sir Wigolais - 

at last made an impression, it is certain that the sulky expression- 
vanished completely from her countenance, and that whenever she ad- 
dressed the knight she put on a most benignant smile. 

“ Matters are clearing up,” thought the sagacious dwarf. 


Cuapter III. 


BEING A MOST USEFUL CHAPTER FOR THE UNDERSTANDING OF THIS 
HISTORY. 


As they drew near the land of Corotin, the damsel began to look 
from time to time at Sir Wigolais with a most rueful countenance, and 
at last fell into a violent fit of weeping. 

“Qh, mirror of chivalry!—oh, pride of the Round Table !—oh, 
lustre of Britain !—oh, flower of King Arthur’s court !—too fresh and 
young to die!” 

Thus said the damsel, whereupon Sir Wigolais observed: “ Your ex- 
clamations are highly flattering, fair lady, but I do not exactly see to 
what point they tend.” 

The damsel remained silent for a few moments, during which even the 
dwarf looked very mournful, and then spake as follows :— 

“Oh, Sir Knight, whom I at first mistrusted on account of your youth, 
but whom I now admire beyond all mankind on account of your won- 
drous valour; oh, Sir Knight, to what an adventure have I wy 
you. I am taking you to sland of horrors never known to any one but 
the knights who have visited it already, and of those, none, alas, have 
returned to tell the tale.. Learn the cause of our national woes. My 
late sovereign was King of Corotin, and having the defect of being too 
easy in his friendships, he protected-at his court the accursed Roas of 
Gloys; nay, even raised that individual to the highest honour.” 

“You don’t say so!" exclaimed Sir Wigolais, with courteous surprise, 
though he had not the remotest notion who the said Roas was, nor why 
he was called the “ accursed.” 

“This vile wretch,” continued the damsel, “ accompanied by certain 
comrades, second in wickedness to himself alone, crept one night into the 
chamber of the king, and foully murdered him, together with the best 
knights of the court, who lay fast asleep. As the king was universally 
beloved by his faithful subjects, the base Roas was naturally execrated 
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after the atrocious deed; but he is a magician of such mighty power that 
no one is able to lay a finger upon him.” 

“Now I see the. difficulty,” said Sir Wigolais, “ which I confess I did 
not perceive before.” 

“ Since the death of the king,” resumed the damsel, ‘all Corotin seems 
to have lain under a heavy curse.. Not only does the base. Roas live at 
Castle Gloys, as a creator.of evil, but every sort of nuisance in the shape 
of dragon, giant, dwarf, &c. &c. has infested the land.” 

“ 6 a sort of attraction, perhaps,” suggested Sir Wigolais. 

«éc a 


y be so,” said the damsel. At all. events, every knight who has, 


n the adventure has been destroyed, or imprisoned by something 
or other, for none have been heard of since. The prize for him who 
rescues the fair land of Corotin from its present. evils is the hand of the 
Princess Laria, daughter of the murdered monarch, who was fortunately 
not with her father, but in the. impenetrable Castle Raymund, when the 
great slaughter occurred.” 

During this discourse, which was frequently interrupted by the sobs of 
the damsel, they came within sight of Castle Raymund, where the prin- 
cess still resid 


CuaprTer IV. 


SHOWING THE INGENIOUS CONVERSATION SIR WIGOLAIS HELD WITH A 
REMARKABLY WELL-INFORMED GHOST. 


Ar the castle, Sir Wigolais was most nobly received by the Princess 
Laria, who had once been excessively handsome, and with whom, though 
she was now a little passée, the knight. at once fell in love, as in duty 
bound. 

Next day he heard mass, and was provided by the princess with a sort 
of bread, the strengthening qualities of which she highly commended. 
He was to set off alone, and the signal for his departure was to be the 
appearance of a certain handsome snake, with a crown,on-its head, which 
was in the habit of coming every evening, and which had been followed 
by all the unlucky wights who had already undertaken the adventure. 

The snake appeared according to custom, and Sir Wigolais departed, 
watched by the weeping eyes of the princess, the damsel, and the dwarf, 
who had made up their minds they would never see him again. 

Formidable as the accounts of Corotin had. been, the knight.kept up his 
courage as he followed the crowned snake. When day closed, and the sky. 
grew darker and darker, his heart was still firm. But when the moon 
rose with uncommon brilliancy, he certa‘aly felt rather nervous, for he 
saw.the snake gradually change into a human figure, with the crown 
still upon the head. This transformation. took place in front of one of 
the most magnificent castles eyes ever beheld. 

‘You are doubtless surprised,”’ said the human figure, “‘ to perceive 
this transformation.” Sir Wigolais bowed assent. “ a that I am the 
deceased King of Corotin. Being too easy in my friendship, I protected 
at.my court——” 


* me,” interrupted Sir Wigolais, somewhat impatiently, “ but. 


I know all about Roas de Gloys, and the murder.” 
“Very, good,” returned the ghost, somewhat piqued; “if you know 
all about me I'll tell you something about yourself, which you do not 
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know. This venture is reserved for: you, as:the lawful son of the in- 


ad 
— Sir woreg f 

«J, the son of Sir Gawain!” exclaimed the delighted. Wigolais. 

«To be sure,” he added, “I do not know whose son I am; and, there- 
I may. as well be the son of Sir Gawain, as.of anybody else.” 

+ Yes,” — ghost _—— the lawful son of Sir Gawain and 
the Princess-Floria, of the region, properly so called, because, 
without ener — men mn . one is allowed to enter it. When 

! er took leave of your respected mother (you were 
wee at the time), he had the widen to leave the fh) behind 
him, and: he was, consequently, unable to get back again. That will 
account for your remaining strangers to each other.” 

Sir Wigolais, who knew that his mother was the Princess Floria, was 
highly delighted at this intelligence, when the good ghost further in- 
creased the obligation by showing him where to find a wonderful spear 
and: sword, that would be highly useful to him in his encounters with 
voracious monsters. 

While.all these civilities were going on, some three hundred knights, all 
dressed in coal-black armour, and uttering hideous shrieks as they rode 
up to the spot, interrupted the friendly couple. Sir Wigolais, nothing 
daunted, attacked the. foremost warrior with his new spear; when, lo! 
the point of the weapon shone with a bright blue light, and the whole 
body of knights stood in an attitude of reverence. 

“ Your courage is proved,” said the royal ghost, “‘and the forms you 
see are the shades of my murdered knights, who have come hither to test 
ity. Farewell, may Heaven protect the right!” 

With this common-place sentiment the ghost resumed the form of a 
snake, and entered the castle-gates, followed by the other three hundred 
ghosts, who moved along wailing and howling so dismally that it was 

to ensure one the blue-devils for a twelve-month. When all had 
entered the: gates, flames burst from every part of the earth, and a flock 
of white doves, emerging from the blazing edifice, soared into the sky. 
Sir Wigolais concluded that these were the souls of the three hundred 
and one defunct persons; and we are not in a position to say that his 
surmise was incorrect. 


CHAPTER V. 


SHOWING THE HOST OF WONDERS WHICH SIR WIGOLAIS MET IN AN 
INCREDIBLY SHORT TIME. 


Deerty edified with all that he had seen, Sir Wigolais pursued his 
solitary way, and soon came to a spacious plain in which about sixty 
Spears were set up in very neat order. He thought this looked like a 
combat of some kind, and was highly delighted at the number of weapons, 
since there was’ evidently material enough to prevent the fight from 
coming to an insipid termination. Mie ges 

Presently he saw a big, thick-set individual ride towards him with a 
threatening countenance. This individual was called the “ Dwarf 
Karios,” not because he was smaller than the rest of mankind,—since, ou 
the contrary, he was considerably larger,—but because he was excessively 
stout in proportion to his height, which gave him a remarkably squat 
appearance. 
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“Unhappy wretch!” shouted the dwarf. “ Fate con RR you a 
serry trick,—has verily selected you for her foot-ball. Evidently you are 
brought here for the express purpose of being slain by me.” 

A combat was the natural result of this insolent address, and the end 
of the combat was a blow dealt with such vi on the dwarf’s head 
by Sir Wigolais, that the unlucky monster lost the few wits he had. 

ing from the spot, and not knowing whither his steed carried him, he 
rode into the middle of a bituminous marsh, which was one of the 
nuisances brought into the land by the king’s murder, and there he stuck 
fast. A thick smoke constantly rose from the marsh, which left a 
pitchy deposit on every object which it chanced to touch. Poor de- 
mented - are was first suffocated by the smoke, and then gradually 
converted into a black equestrian statue, which adorned the marsh, just 
as a —- Triton ornaments a modern pond. | 

Sir Wigolais scarcely knew whether to laugh or to shudder at the 
strange fate of his adversary, but his attention was soon occupied by the 
more important consideration of getting across the marsh. A river 
flowed right through it, and a bridge placed over the river was the only 
means of passage. ‘The nearer end of this bridge was ingeniously fitted 
up with a revolving wheel, composed of sword-blades, which went round 
and round, and would infallibly slice into pieces, like a cucumber, any one 
who attempted to make his way across. 

Sir Wigolais gazed on the revolving wheel with silent despair. Here 
was an enemy that no valour could conquer, that no courtesy could per- 
suade, and that was at the same time a very prosaic, inglorious sort of ad- 
versary. What was he to do under the circumstances? He could only 
stand and stare, and, as it turned out, this was the very best course he 
could have adopted. For while he stood with his eyes and mouth wide 
open, the wind happened to change, and sent upon the wheel a thick 
bituminous cloud, which deposited such a thick coating of pitch, that the 
agg was completely clogged, and all further revolution was impos- 
sible. 

As the sword-blades that composed the wheel were placed at consi- 
derable intervals, Sir Wigolais had no great difficulty in creeping through 
them now the wheel was still. But he had no sooner crossed the bridge, 
than he met with the monster Marinus, which was the ugliest thing he 
had ever clapped eyes on. ‘This detestable being had four feet, but, 
nevertheless, walked upright, displaying, with mre. self-satisfaction, the 
long claws with which the foremost paws were decorated. The head was 
like that of a dog, with a pair of eyes resembling burning coals. From 
the chin to the waist, there was something of it Presa appearance, and 
the rest was more like a horse than any thing else, if we except the 
scales, that guarded the monster like a stout suit of armour. 

Sir Wigolais had hardly caught a glance of this monster than it fell 

m him with such fury that he did not know where he was. For it 
kicked him with its hoofs, and grappled him with its claws, and hallooed 
into his ears from its throat, till he thought he was not encountering one 
adversary, but was in the midst of a whole legion of devils. At last, he 
flung the spear, which the ghost had given him, at something which 
looked like an erratic star in the midst of the confusion, and as this hap- 

to be the monster’s eye, Marinus set up a hideous howl, and fled to 
its cave, leaving the knight time to recover himself. Its absence was not 
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for long, but it soon returned, with a huge earthen vessel, full of magic 
fire, which it pitched dexterously on the knight's head, and which, being 
shattered to a thousand pieces, surrounded him with a heavy shower of 
flame. The good knight saw nothing from sheer brilliancy; but a blow 
which he struck at random with his sword, took off the monster's head, 
and the streams of gore which issued from the wound, at once extin- 
guished the fire, a not until the knight’s horse had been miserably 
consumed, so that the knight himself was reduced to the painful necessity 
of continuing his journey on foot. 


Cuaprrer VI. 
SIR WIGOLAIS ACHIEVES THE ADVENTURE. 


Tue adventures of the pitched dwarf, the revolving-wheel, and the 
monster Marinus, had followed so close upon each other, that the mind 
of Sir Wigolais was completely puzzled, and he could scarcely tell 
whether he had been in a dream or not, especially as his organs of respi- 
ration were still embarrassed by the smoke from the infernal fire-pot. 

He walked on in the moonlight, with more of instinct than considera- 
tion, when he was suddenly called to his senses by a dense cloud, that 
covered over the moon, and occasioned a complete darkness. 

“* Woe to thee, Roas,” said an awful voice from behind the cloud ; ‘ thy 
reign of iniquity is at anend. Woe to thee for the wrong thou hast 
done to thy liege lord and sovereign. Lo, the avenger is at hand, and 
all thy wicked arts shall avail thee nought.” 

The words uttered by the voice were consolatory enough, but the cir- 
cumstances under which they were spoken were so awful, that Sir Wigolais 
trembled from head to foot. 

As the cloud passed from the moon, Castle Gloys stood before him. 
He was close to the gate, and, after a few moments of nervous hesitation, 
pulled a huge gold ring that offered itself to his touch. At once there 
was a ringing of bells through all the edifice, that threatened to last for 
ever,—and the gates slowly opened, without a visible porter. Sir 
Wigolais again felt dreadfully uneasy, and had half a mind to turn on 
his heel, and make the best of his way back. There was a sort of solemn 

astliness in the affair that was ten times more terrible than the 
palpable enemies he had already encountered. However, he plucked up 
courage, and in he walked, when the gates, with a thundering noise, 
closed behind him. This was the worst situation of all. Horrible in- 
distinct voices seemed to mutter at him through the darkness, and at 
every step he took he fancied he trod upon some soft reptile, which 
writhed and wriggled under his foot. 

A door which flew open and revealed a chamber brilliantly illuminated 
by torches, held in the hands of a dozen young ladies richly attired, 
promised a lively change; but Sir Wigolais, on entering the chamber, 
was greatly horrified on perceiving that the eyelids of the ladies were 
occupied by mere colourless balls. They all moved their lips very fast, 
as if they were jeering the knight, but not a word was heard, and this 
visible, though mute, derision, was more awful than all the rattling abuse 
in the world. Presently, opening their mouths, as if shouting with 
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but» still — as voiceless as before, they dashed ‘their 
Wigolais once more in the dark, to retlect on pleasing sights he had 
A: bang: on the:head, similar in: force to that which he had endured 
from the earthen: pot; first aroused him: from his meditations. He 
returned the blow, and struck something like armour, when another bang 
came upon his helmet; ‘This combat in the dark continued for some 
minutes, when at last Sir Wigolais felt something yield to his sword, and 
then heard it fall with a heavy clang to the ground. At the same time 
the room became il!aminated with a blue light, and he saw a number of 
fiends, bearing a headless body through a cavity in the floor, while the 
sightless damsels. ran. round and round the apartment, clapping their 
hands, and moving their mouths, as if shrieking with despair, though 
still without giving any sound. Presently the whole castle fell in with a 
crash, and Sir Wigolais found himself in a beautiful garden. The souls 
of the slain knights fluttered about: his head in their dove-like form ; the 
shade of the murdered monarch, who sat near him on a glittering throne, 
smiled on him rary come and the voice, which had spoken from behind 
the cloud, now said, in milder tones: “The reign of enchantment is 
over; the hateful Roas has received the punishment due to his crimes, 
and Wigolais is the bridegroom of Laria, and sovereign of the fair land 
of Corotin.” 








A WALK IN THE LANDES OF BORDEAUX. 
By W. Francis Arnsworts, Ese. 


Territory of the “ Vins de Grave”—The Landes—Aquitanian Celts—La Teste de 
Buch—Anecdotes of Jean de Grailly—Descent of Henry IV. from the Captals of 
Buch—Basin of Arcachon—A Night on the Downs—La Biscarosse—Lagoons 
and Quicksands—Extinct Port of Mimizan—The Pinadas—Couzeots—St. 
Julien—A. Cagot—St. Leon— Vieux Boucau—Vineyards of the Landes—Cape 
Breton—The Marensin—Bayonne. , 


Wuen at Bordeaux, now some time back, on my way to the. Pyrenees, 
I took a fancy to:explore the Landes more intimately than was generally 
done by passing travellers. I was aware. of certain. general facts—of 
extensive heaths, dark pine forests, a remote, uncouth population, shep- 
herds on stilts, and vast regions of sands—and this was quite sufficient to 
excite a wish to see such things a little more closely.. Add to which there 
was. something exciting in the idea of a wilderness. It was a change 
from the formal parallelogramism of cultivated fields and hedge rows, and 
astill greater relief from the monotony of cities, avenues of trees, and 
town entrances. Who has travelled much and has: not sometimes felt 
that. so many humble shops, so many more ambitious gable ends, and a 
few towering ricketty steeples, belong to all town entrances ? 

But in the days I now. speak of it was a more difficult matter to get 
to the Landes than it is at present, when railway carriages convey about 
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twoetravellers per day to the Bassin d'Areachon. The highway from 
a an especial Soe same . 
and:yet many who have thus only conte : great plains from 
‘ie pe iphery, have deemed themselves qualified to speak.in ecstasies of 
their boundless expanse and their unexplored recesses. Inquiries ofa very 
limited extent soon satisfied me, that to see the “ Landes” the only plan 
was.to send on my portmanteau to Bayonne, and. to place my reliance 
simply.on a well shod and resolute foot. And what was it? A walk of 

100 miles asthe erow would fly. It might:be 150 with deviations. 
This was nothing to one who had. performed ‘the “ short’’ and “long” 
tours in Scotland, in humble peripatetic fashion. 

Full of my object, yet little —— for the mishaps which were to 
attend upon me almost at the onset, I started one fine morning guided solely 
by the compass, and as. lightly equipped as: possible. Those only who 
are accustomed and partial to foot travel,—not a saunter along a highway 
dotted with pictures and other artistical insignia of places of refuge and 
refreshment, but across-country, in unfamiliar lands, and with the horizon 
asa prospect,—can enter into the feelings experienced on emerging from 
the crowd and bustle of a great city into the open country, without a 
restriction upon the will. Time is now your own. You have no coach, 
nor horse, nor sullen guide to attend to.. Means are also your own. 
Your feet tread the springy turf as if in le of fatigue. There isa 
buoyancy that almost communicates to the e the lightness of a bird, 
and is so utterly at — — gravity, that you vs — —— 
tarily engaged in a skip and jump which ends in knockin 
off the heads of a TAC ra clump of thistles with the end of the mc 
Papen of your journey—your favourite stick. 

The sands and gravel (tertiary arenaceous Ae which constitute the 
soil.of the Landes, extend from the banks of the Garonne to those of the 
Adour, so that in reality the traveller is no sooner out of Bordeaux than he 
is in the Landes; but for some little distance he still meets with cultiva- 
tion, and more especially those vineyards which afford the wines called 
les vins de Grave from their growing on les terrains graveleux. The 
Bordelais consider their: wines according as they grow on strong soil with- 
out gravel,—which is the case both in high and low Medoc for an extent 
of nearly twenty leagues,—on the alluvium of the river (vins de Palus), or 
on the gravel (vins de Grave). The vins de Palus have more body and 
colour than the others, and are often used to give body to the inferior 
wines of Medoc, not. to the Lafitte, Latour, and Chateau-Margaux, which 
are in. the high Medoe, but: to wines of the lower Medoc, and they are 
also, preferred for long journeys. At the time I am now speaking the 
“los” of Larose, now so fashionable in the canton of Pauillae was only - 
esteemed as a second claret, but the travail aT Anglaise, as they call it in 
the country, can effect great changes.* 

But to my gravelly wines:. The red are produced by the varieties of 
grape called Carmenet, Verdot, Tarnex, Malbek and Balouzat. 
possess deeper colour and» greater strength than those of Medoc, but 


* The travail a [ Anglaise consists in allowing a second fermentation to take 
place, the year after the harvest, which is effected by adding to every barrel about 
eighteen pots of Alicant or of Benicarlo, one pot of vin blanc muet,—wine the fer- 
mentation of which has been arrested by sulphurous vapours—and a bottle of 
spirit of wine.—Manuel du Sommelier. Par A. Jullien. 
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less bouquet or flavour. The white wines are the of the Sau- 
ignon, Blanc-doux, Semilion, Cruchinet, Verd and Chalosse, 
Haut Brion is the only first class red vin de Grave ; it ranked some 
back with the Lafitte, Latour and Chateau-Margaux, as one of the 
first class clarets, and was by many preferred over all others for its 
superior body, roughness, and aroma. It, however, required seven years 
in the chais or cellars before it attained maturity, whereas the other three 
only required five. The white vins de Grave have a dry taste, and a 
flavour which has been compared to the odour of cloves and of a gun flint! 
The Sauternes and Barsac are the best known, but they are gathered 
upon a icular principle. There are also several distinct vineyards 
ee to Sauternes and to Barsac. ; 

The district called de Grave extends for many leagues in some direc- 
tions, but in that which I was following I was out of the boundary of 
cultivation, and upon the open heath after about an hour’s walk. The 
first day’s progress did not present much that was very striking. The 
eye wandered over a great monotonous waste, only interrupted here and 
” by acottage or two surrounded by a few fields of maize or millet, or 
an occasional oxen cart, wending its way over the pathless heath. There 
were as yet no shepherds to be seen mounted on stilts, but there was the 
grandeur of solitude and expanse, and the impression was by no means of 
a feeble or uninspiring character. 

“ The Landes,” says M. Theophile Gautier, ‘are immense sheets of gray, 
violet, bluish land, with more or less distinct undulations. A short and 
rare moss, ruddy heaths, and stunted brooms, form the only vegetation. 
It is the sorrowfulness of the Egyptian Thebiad, and every minute one 
expects to see dromedaries and camels defile ; one would say that man 
had never passed that way.” | 

This is much more poetical than exact. The soil of the Landes, 
generally sandy, is certainly variously coloured, chiefly from the presence 
of numerous mosses and lichens. During four months of the year these 

lains are in part covered with water, which collects in the hollows, form- 
ing shallows (mares) of little depth, which in the summer are covered with 
short grass. These collections of water are sometimes so great as to give 
rise to streams, which work deep furrows in the sand, laying bare the roots 
and carrying away the shrubby plants, and leaving beds of white mica- 
ceous sand behind them. 

The sterility of the Landes appears to be in main part owing to a hard 
and compact bed (called alios by the natives) of a dark brown colour, 
from some inches to several feet in thickness, formed by a quartzose sand, 
bound by a cement, in which iron oftentimes exists in so great a quantity 
that it has been wrought for with various success, and in thetime of Napo- 
leon upon a large scale. 

It is a curious fact that our distinguished countryman, Arthur Young, 
not only pointed out that the growth of trees on the Landes showed 
& moist iin. but also that there was a bed of marl or clay under all 
thecountry. The opinion that the soil is so very bad, that all the money 
spent would be sure to be lost, originated, this experienced observer relates, 
in a M. Rollier of Bordeaux having made a trial of cultivating them, and 
succeeded very ill. “I guessed how such improvements had been 
attempted, and told my informants what I supposed had been done; and 
my guess proved exactly right : corn—corn—corn—corn; and then the 
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land ounced good for nothing. It does not signify telling such 
saiple that the great object in all im ent of wastes daar B and 
sheep, and after which corn will be sure. Nothing of this kind is 
comprehended from one end of France to the other.” 

odern research has shown that the sandy soil of the Landes belong- 
ing to the upper marine formation and lying on quartzose, iron-stone, 
sands, and shelly maries, also further reposes on coarse limestone (calcaire 
grossier), beneath which again are the molasses and marles of the first 
tertiary arenaceous formation, all alike deposited on a chalk bottom, or 
rather with the alluvium of the river beds, the fresh water deposits of the 
lagunas and the vast sand floods filling up a basin in the chalk. 

The vegetation of the Landes presents much greater variety and much 
more to interest one t!:an would be at first imagined. It is not all, as 
Arthur Young descmbed it, dwarf furze, broom, whins, ling, and 
fern. The principal heath, the most characteristic plant of all, is a 
novelty to an Englishman’s eyes—at least it does not grow wild in this 
country except in Cornwall—the Erica Ciliaris, and it is one of the prettiest 
among European species. There are two kinds of broom properly 
so-called (Spartium), the Retama de escobas of the Spaniards, and three 
of what are also called broom (Genista), the Jenista of the Iberians. 
There are also the beautiful and fragrant trailing Daphne (D. Cneorum) ; 
the pretty umbelled squill ; a curious representative of the genus rather 
rudely designated as Silene by botanists, because generally covered with 
slaver, like the drunken god ; the scarlet fumitory, saw-wort, flax, garlic, 
rest-harrow, a lanceolate leaved violet, and a variety of vetches, vetchlings, 
tares, and bird’s foot. Then again among all these pretty flowers an infi- 
nite variety of insects are seen running or flitting about, none more curious 
than the praying Mantis or the Phasma Rossii—vagaries of an exhaustless 
nature—which are by no means uncommon on these sunny plains. 

The occasional waggons that are met with drawn by oxen have a truly 
Homeric and primitive aspect. The oxen are harnessed by the head to a 
common yoke, decorated with a coverlet of sheep-skin; they have a 
look of gravity and resignation, that is quite sculptural and worthy of 
the bas-reliefs of Egina. The generality of them, also, wear a caparison 
of white linen, which preserves them from flies; and a is more 
amusing than to see these great creatures in their shirts raise their moist 
muzzles towards you and stare with those great blue eyes, which the 
Greeks, so sensitive to beauty, admired so much as to make of them the 
sacramental epithet of Juno: Boopis Ere. 

The sun-burnt, hatchet-faced waggoner, who disturbs the exchanged 
looks of admiration on your ant wonder on that of the oxen, by a 
poke with a long and pointed stick, and the lonely shepherd, who rests 
so listlessly upon another, as he continues his long and weary watch from 
some heath-clad monticule, without vouchsafing to turn his body round, 
are the only human beings met with on crossing these plains. Yet, in 
olden time, we are told, that a race of strangers, the Vivisci, or Vibisci, 
sprung from the Celtic tribe of Bituriges, dwelt on these wildernesses. 


Hac ego, Vivisca ducens ab origine gentem, 


says Ausonius, the Burdigalensian and prefect of the fourth cen- 
tury, in the 438th verse of his “ Mosella,” and the said Celts lived, 
Cellarius tells us, “in Angulo, quem Garumna cum Oceano facit,” and 
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what is equally curious, these Celts had, according to Ptolemy, a city 
called Noviomagum on the seaside, the fifth of that name, one of which, 
ten Roman miles on the road from London, to where dwelt the Rutupian 
robber, also sung by Ausonius, gave its name to a well-known prandial 
club of learned and bibulous antiquarians. The fierce Bituriges, who, 
according to Cesar, burnt twenty cities to deprive the Romans of food 
and refreshment, are now gone without a trace from these desert regions; 
whether their blood still mingles with that of the people of the ci-devant 
rovince of Berry (now Cher-et-Indre), must be left to ethnologists to 
Sauter 
It was not with me, as with the above-quoted poet of Bordeaux, to 
whom his horoscope promised all kinds of good luck and fortune; perhaps 
because I had no maternal grandfather, with a high-sounding name, like 
Cecilius Argicius Arborius, skilled in judicial astrology, to erect a 
scheme of my nativity, and by promising advancement to ensure the ac- 
complishment of the prediction. Certain it is, I became so buried in 
musings as evening crept on, that night overtook me without a cottage in 
sight, at the same time that the dreary inhospitable moor began to 
arouse a sense of considerable discomfort. That feeling, however, was 
shortly relieved by a twinkling light, which was immediately converted 
into a beacon to which to proceed aw pas accéleré. Nor did a churly 
welcome await me. The first momentary hesitation at the intrusion of a 
stranger over, and a chair, such as it was, was tendered. The inquiries 
gradually instituted with regard to the state of the larder were not so 
successful. Flesh or fowl there was none. “ But,” said the hostess, 
with a smile of considerable self-satisfaction, ‘I can make you a petite- 
soupe.” Accordingly, in a very brief time, a purely provincial mess was 
laid before me, principally composed of the seeds of bird’s foot (Dolichos 
unguiculatus), cabbage, turnips, and a little pork. The Gascons, curiously 
enough, resemble the Chinese and Japanese in the use of the above seeds. 
The Kitjap and Tau hu of the former, and the Soja of the latter, being 
chiefly composed of seeds of Dolichos. It was homely fare, but the 
easants were so civil, that it was impossible not to be satisfied. Fate 
ad ordained bird’s foot soup for supper, and a grabat for a bed—but of 
the last the less said the better. 

The very earliest dawn saw me once more on my way; this time round 
the easterly end of the Bassin d’Areachon. <A dense fog limited the 
prospect to within a few yards, and the copious mist had so bedewed the 
deep ling and fern, that in less than half-an-hour I was as wet as if I had 
been walking through the basin itself. As the day advanced, a powerful 
sun broke through the fog, and I smoked and dried away like all the 
other surrounding objects. As I stole round the south-easterly end of 
the basin, I got involved in marsh and forest, in the midst of which I at 
length discovered a corduroy road ; but as such roads are proverbially bad 
for man or horse, several awkward steps added mud to where there had 
only been previously wet. 

A quiet, cleanly, and well-provided, albeit, rustic hostelry at La Téte, 
or Teste (as it is more properly written) de Buch, fully rewarded me for 
these first little mishaps. I had a French déjeuner and an English lunch 
rolled into one, only the landlady expressed exceeding, and I thought un- 
called-for, indignation at my inquiries after some of the finny tribes for 
which the Bassin d’Areachon is renowned. ““ Imagine,” she said, turning 
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round to .a submissive-looking guest; ‘‘ ce monsieur comes from Bor- 
deaux to La Teste to eat fish !” 

My repast concluded, I enjoyed half an hour on .a bench at the door 
of hostelry, shaded by a far-spreading vine. I was soon able, 
from such a position, not only to contemplate all La Teste—a rural 
yillage of about a 100 houses, with wood and marsh on one side, the 
Bassin. d’ Arcachon on the other, and wooded downs between it and the 
sea—but also to make acquaintance with the physiognomy of its inha- 
bitants, which did not present much is worth recording. 

Yet the Teste de Buch, the Boios, or Testa Boiiorum of the Romans, 
is, for so out of the way and insignificant a spot, both of some antiquity 
and importance. In the first place it traces back its origin to the first 

of the Gallic era, when it constituted one of the twelve cities of the 
i cmiledes in the second, it has been from a remote period the 
seat of feudal chieftains, known as the Captals, or Chaptals de Buch, 
who attained power sufficient to rank among the grands vassaux de 
Vempire, and who played an important part in the most interesting epoch 
in the history of Aquitania—the period when it was under English rule. 
The right of seignoralty that appertained to La Teste de Buch was, indeed, 
not abrogated till the Revolution. 

Among these Captals figured Jean de Grailly, who lived in the latter 

of the fourteenth century, and who was a preua chevalier, and one 
of the greatest captains of his time. Two years after the battle of 
Poictiers, while Jean le Bon was a prisoner in London, and the revolt of 
Marcel had driven the court from Paris, the princesses, ladies, and 
daughters of the grands seigneurs, to the number it is related of 400, 
took refuge, trembling and affrighted, at Meaux. A band of seditious 
peasants, led on by a chief, who assumed the name of Jacques Bonhomme 
(a name of contempt applied by the noble to the peasant, and whence 
“La Jacquerie”’), besieged the court, in this, their last stronghold. 
Happily Jean de Grailly, Captal de Buch, and the Count de Foix, passed 
by Meaux on their way from a distant expedition. They offered their 
services, as knights, to the ladies ; and it can be easily imagined with 
what pleasure they were accepted. Their squadron admitted by one 
gate, issued immediately by another. ‘ The very lustre of their arms,” 
says Mezeray, ‘dazzled and terrified the mob of ragamuffins ; they drew 
back, and fell one upon another ; they were cut down in heaps, crushed, 
and their throats cut, like beasts, so that there perished that day more 
than 7000, between killed and drowned.” 

When at the advent of Charles V., Louis of. Navarre claimed the 
assistance of the English to defend his strongholds in Normandy, Jean de 
Grailly was appointed to the command of the auxiliaries. But the 
Captal allowing himself to be drawn from his strong position at Cocherel, 
by the wily du Guesclin, the allies were defeated, and Jean de Grailly 
himself madea prisoner. After the Traité des Landes the Captal was 
set at liberty, and the king conferred upon him the Lordship of Nemours, 
to attach him to the crown. The Captal did homage to Charles, and 
became a vassal of France. But this new fealty did not last. Having, 
when peace was re-established, had an opportunity of communicating 
again with the Black Prince, he returned to his ancient trust. He sent 
back to the king his title of Lord of Nemours, retracted his homage, and 
fought with all his olden gallantryin the service of England, But the prince 
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having been called to England by the illness of the king his father, Jean 
de"Grailly, to whom a chief command had been entrusted, was unable to 
hold out against the prowess of du Guesclin, and was ultimately once more 
made a prisoner at Soubise. The King of England offered a large 
ransom for the t Captal, and every influence was used to procure 
his liberty, but Charles was inflexible, and Jean de Grailly died « of 
ennui!” says Anquetil, in the tower of the Temple after five years’ im- 
prisonment (1377). 

Jean, the rival of De Guesclin, knight of the order of the Garter, and 
seneschal of Aquitania for Edward, was succeeded in the Captalet de 
Buch by his younger brother, Archambaud de Grailly, who had married 
Isabelle, sister of Mathieu, Comte de Foix, and who dying without chil- 
dren, the Graillys became Counts de Foix. Jean, Comte de Foix, son of 
Archambaud, joined the standard of Charles VII. in 1424, to « the 
disaster of Cravant, but only (notwithstanding the aid of Scotch auxi- 
liaries) to meet with more signal disgrace at Verneuil. Gaston, his 
second brother, was father to Jean, who married the heiress of De 
Candale in England, and founded the illustrious family of Foix-Candale, 
the inheritance of which passed, in 1587, by Marguerite, daughter and 
heiress of Gaston IV., to the house of La Valette. The last of the 
Foix-Graillys was Catherine, Countess of Foix, and Queen of Navarre, 
who carried both one and the other title in 1484, to Jean d’Albret, her 
husband, son of Alain le Grand, as a petty Gascon seigneur, Viscount of 
Tartas, was called in those days of feudal magnificence. From this mar- 
riage sprang Henry I. of Navarre, whose daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, bore 
her saheolanes to Antoine de Bourbon, and brought up her son, 
Henry IV. of France, in the Protestant religion. Thus the origin 
of one of France’s greatest monarchs can be traced to the remote un- 
known little Captalet of Buch. 

In the time of Henry III., the captalet passed into the hands of the 
Nogaret-Epernons, no doubt from the marriage of the favourite (Jean 
Louis Nogaret de la Valette) first Duke of Epernon, to Marguerite de 
Foix-Candale (1587)—a marriage which was solemnised by a magnif- 
cent ball, at which the king was present with his great chaplet of death’s 
heads. It appears, however, to have subsequently returned into the 
possession of a branch of the Foix (Foix-Randan), and ultimately 
passed into the hands of the family of Gontault. 

Before starting from the seat of the captainship of Aquitania in olden 
time, I was induced, from my misadventure on the previous evening, to 
make inquiries as to the next stage, and learnt, that on the other side 
of the downs I should find a pleasant village of fishermen. 

“Yes; and there you will get royan and ruten to please your delicate 
stomach,” added the fat landlady—who had not forgiven me my 
request for fish, and who gave her information with a mahcious chuckle, 
lost upon me at the time, for which there is but one excuse, that it was 
only my second day’s acquaintance with the Gascons. Royan and ruten, 
it may be necessary to mention to the uninitiated, are esteemed varieties of 
Sardines peculiar to the Bay of Biscay, and most commonly caught in 
roe? — d’ Arcachon. m 

n the innocence of my heart I ope rolo my afternoon’s 
walk, by taking the coast line tow the wan ory rend instead of 
crossing the downs in a direct line. The Bassin d’Arcachon appeared 
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to me to be a wondrous shallow sheet of water, a mere lagoon with an 
outlet ; and as the entrance is already nearly blocked up, I should fear 
that the attempt to give it importance as a harbour, by opening a railway, 
will be found less effectual than deepening its outlet. Tt is, however, a 
did haven, nearly twenty miles in circumference, in the form of a 
triangle, and thoroughly protected, having only two narrow entrances, 
the Passe du Nord and the Passe du Sud. In the centre is the Island 
of Birds, about two miles in circumference at low tides. This island is 
constantly increasing in size, and a bank of sand courses from it, tending 
to unite itself with the northern shore and to block up the pass of that side 
totally.* What was formerly called the basin of the Pilot has been filled 
for several years, while the island, variously designated as Mat or 
Matou in the maps, has no existence whatsoever. Several pines, arranged 
in the form of a cone upon the downs, are made to serve as beacons, 
They are called by the Gascons Balises, and some men are employed to 
keep them, so that they shall always be in a line for ships entering the 
channel, the direction of which is liable to frequent changes. 

My road to this point lay among hills of sand, well wooded with pine, 
oaks, tamarisks, and other trees and shrubs. “ Singular scene,”’ says Young 
of a similar spot witnessed by him on the road from Dax to Tartas, “ of 
a blowing sand, white as snow, yet oaks growing in it two feet in diame- 
ter; but a broken ground discovers a bed of white adhesive earth like 
marl, which explains the wonder.” 

Progress through these sandy forests was not particularly easy, as the 
sands yielded to the foot, but there was a sternness in the aspect of 
nature that was peculiarly exciting, and the silence and solitude of the 
forest were broken by the. rustling of leaves, and the whoops and shrieks 
of occasional sea birds. 

This was all very well, but where was my fisherman’s village? I 
felt certain that I had receded southward from the outlet of the haven 
and along the sea side, beyond the parallel of La Teste, but as yet I 
had seen no signs of human habitations. My field of vision was limited 
by sand hills and trees, and as evening came on I mounted range after 


range of wood-clad downs with a quickened and anxious step, but 


without greater success. At last no alternative was left. I must make 
up my mind to sleep where I was, for it was getting so dark that it was 
impossible to proceed except by a kind of groping process. The sands 
were dry, the weather fine, but there were also reminiscences of stilts and 
wolves; so after due consideration I deemed it advisable to dispose of my- 
self like a bird in a tree, but not having, like perching birds, a bone “ 
which the muscles are at rest while the animal is upright, I sought for 
my purpose the convenience of a fork. Royan and Ruten had their 
revenge : not a wink of sleep could I get. For the first time I made 
acquaintance with the yells of the wolves of Gascony, and when these 
ceased, there were so many shrieking, whooping, and whistling things, that 
Inever rejoiced so much as when the first long streamlets of light fell from 
the east, athwart the silvery sands, to be again mirrored forth from the 





* Great quantities of wild ducks are captured in the dark nights of winter on 
the shallows of the Bassin d’Arcachon by means of nets, from 300 to 400 feet in 
length, fastened to poles nine or ten feet high, and dis in zigzag, so that the 
birds are entrapped in the sweep which they make in their descent. 
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almost unbroken surface of the Bay of Biseay. I wished it had blown 
hurricane. All those lesser indesertbable and never ending sounds which 
had disturbed me during the night might perchance have been absorbed 
in the roar of a good boisterous storm. 

The coming light enabled me to find my way to the sea-side. Here g 
glorious vision presented itself. The boundless ocean on one side, in 
the middle a n level strand, of from half a mile to a mile in width, 
and to the left a high down of moving sands, no longer wood-clad, but as 
white as drifted snow. Most persons are accustomed to form their ideas 
of downs from what they have seen on the coasts of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, or the north of France. But while they generally (even in the 
sand floods of Donegal) only attain an elevation of from twenty to thirty 
feet, the downs of the Bay of Biseay attain an elevation of several 
hundred feet ; instead also of a few hundred yards in width, they form 
ranges of hills several miles in depth, with transverse and longitudinal 
valleys, and with parallel chains of varying elevation and forms ; and it 
is, indeed, a most curious spectacle to see hills whose origin and progress 
lie before the eye, following the same order and presenting the same 

as a range of ordinary hilly land. From their extent and elevation 
and from the continued level of the Landes, these hills are seen from the 
east at a distance of thirty miles and more, and when the air is heated, 
refraction increases their height, and they appear like a distant range of 
snowy mountains. 

An individual curious in figures has calculated that the ocean deposits 
upon the coast a quantity of this sand, equal to 34:9383 feet, for every 
6°6618 feet, or 44,104,380 cubic feet for the whole distance of 
766, 132,61 feet from the Garonne to the Adour. (Journal de Sante et 
d’Hist. Nat. par Capelle, Bordeaux, 1797.) ‘Alas! poor man,” some 
one will say, ‘ the task he undertakes is—‘ numbering sands!’ ” 

Tn most of these tracts, no attempt is made to regulate the motions 
of the outer ranges of downs. They are regarded as under the do- 
minion of the winds and waves, and beyond the control of man, and it is 
only on their advance into the interior, (a progress sometimes attended 
with as much) devastation as_if a flood had broken upon the land,) 
that a barrier is attempted to be make by plantations, first of all in the 
valleys, and then gradually up the acclivities to the tops of the innermost 
ranges. In addition to the proceedings generally adopted to effect these 
objects, the planting of lyme.grass, reeds, rush-leaved Lygeum, furze, 
broom, clematis, briony, pines, and other plants, to bind down the sands, 
and prevent them from shifting, other methods less common are adopted 
on a coast where the phenomenon presents itself on so extraordinary a scale. 
Among these are what is called in the country clayonnage, and which 
consists in forming, on the, surface of the, down, small compartments in 
clay and straw, from twelve to eighteen inches in height, parallel to the 
direction of the. winds which most frequently prevail, and sowing the 
seeds of the above-mentioned grasses and plants. These maintain the 
soil to which the: pine. is afterwards confided. But by far the most 
remarkable proceeding is the erection of long walls of deal planks, 
foreed into the sands. in close. approximation along the crest of the 
outer range. This is a proceeding which must be attended with enor- 
mous expense, and I only. saw it practised in one or two places. 

I had walked for an hour or two along the coast, gazing one moment 
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on the aire hills of sand, stopping at another to pick up some 
curious shell or marine production, when I suddenly perceived a cot- 
tage among the downs, out of which two or three men came forth, 
shouting out at the top of their voices. As I was at the moment exceed- 
ingly wroth with every thing Gascon, and there was a distance of 
nearly half a mile between where I was walking on the beach and the 
downs, I continued my progress without paying much attention to the 
summons. The shout being, however, re-iterated, I turned round, and 
saw two men running towards me armed with guns. ‘There was therefore 
no alternative but to stop, and it was soon made apparent that the men 
belonged to the coast-guard, and that they insisted upon — my pass- 
port. This being produced and found to be en regle, the men laughed at 
my mode of travelling, and urged me to repair to their station. I did 
not want much pressing, and soon found myself in one of two or three 
cottages designated by the name of La Biscarosse, where a tidy good- 
natured woman busied herself so effectually, that in a few moments, a 
re of fish and a bottle of wine were laid before me ; nor when I went 
away could I prevail upon my entertainers to accept of remuneration. 

Here, in answer to my inquiries, I learnt, that the fishermen did build 
a few temporary huts in the downs from Lent to Easter, when the 
fisheries take place in the open sea. The fishermen of La Teste, of 
Cape Breton, of St. Jean de Luz, and of Biarritz, meet in nearly the same 
parallels to cast their nets in spots known to them by the name of Can, 
a word of Gascon origin, signifying margin. These cans are generally 
of considerable depth, and have rocky bottoms. The principal are de la 
Barriere, de la Carriscariz, du Tambour, &c. &c. They are from 
130 to 240 fathoms in depth, and large corals are brought up from the 
latter. 

Fortified both in mind and body by the hospitality of the guardians 
of the coast, I renewed my journey with lighter step, and higher esti- 
mation by several degrees of Gascon character. I had hitherto kept 
to the coast, but I now felt sufficiently adventurous to wish to explore the 
inner ranges of downs. So I was no sooner out of sight of La Biscarosse, 
than I ascended the first range, and another, and another, till I came to 
the shore of an extensive lagoon, bordered on the other side by more 
downs, among which I now began to perceive pine and cork-trees, 
and vineyards. Walking along the lagoon was, however, so laborious 
that I turned back again into the downs, which are here very high, at 
the first opening I came to. I then took my way along moist and 
marshy valleys within the downs, called by the Gascons Lé¢es or Lesques, 
and which extended for miles. When covered with brushwood these 
valleys are called Barthes. As I was going along I began to feel the 
ground tremble beneath me, and when I stood still to ascertain the cause, 
I perceived that I was sinking very rapidly. I soon hastened away from 
the treacherous soil to the firmer sands of the hills, and I subsequently 
learnt that quicksands, called by the people Bedouses or Tremblans, are 
common in the Létes, and that the pedestrian is only safe when fol- 
lowing the tracks of cattle. 

A laborious progress in yielding sand, the uncertainty in regard to 
direction, the ro ieee yor the refracted hee drove me at 
~— once more to the sea-side, where dusk again overtook me before I 

attain my next intended station, Mimizan. Putting my best foot 
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foremost, however, and that after walking from daybreak to sunset, with 
a short repose at La Biscarosse, I came just as it grew dark to where 
open and green country made me certain of habitations, and I soon 
heard a sound which has since so often cheered me under similar cir- 
cumstances in far more inhospitable lands—the loud bark of the watch- 
dog. Difficulties still lay between me and the houses. A deep stream 
of water compelled me to follow its banks till I came to a bridge, and 
although by crossing it I got into a beaten track, I was perplexed which 
house to goto. In this dilemma I luckily stumbled upon a peasant, who 
volunteered to show me the way to the inn. 

My delight was great on finding myself in a house of entertainment, 
however small its pretensions. ‘To the first inquiries usually instituted 
under such circumstances, the answer was, ‘ Monsieur could have an 
omelette.” Where there are eggs, said I to myself, there are fowls, and 
I asked for one. | 

‘A fowl!” exclaimed the landlady, eyeing me from head to foot, “I 
could not let you have one of my fowls for half-a-franc !” 

‘¢ Pechaps,” interrupted a rather dark looking damsel, “ it is monsieur’s 
saint day.” 

“Yes,” said I, taking advantage of the suggestion, “ and I should like 
a fowl and a bottle of your best wine to celebrate the festivity.” 

Mimizan I found by the light of the ‘ensuing morning to be composed 
of a handful of houses grouped around a church, which by its size and 
goodly architecture, appears to have belonged to a once opulent place. 
The ancient post of Mimizan, mentioned in the ‘Catalogue des Roles 
Gascons et Normans,” is, however, buried under the sands. The place 
where the old church was, is pointed out, but is now covered with downs 
from 90 to 100 feet in height. The steeple of the present abbey 
was also formerly a lighthouse, bnt it is now separated from the sea by 
three ranges of. sandhills, and is nearly three miles from low water 
mark. 

In order to vary the scenery, and at the same time make myself 
acquainted with the Landes under as many aspects as possible, I kept 
the next day within the downs, and prosecuted my walk along pine and 
cork-tree forests, open glades, and the marshy, but no longer sandy, 
borders of lagoons. The mass of these pine-forests, or pinadas as 
they are called, is composed of a pine of which Thore, a French botanist, 
has made a distinct species under the name of Pinus Syrtica, I suppose 
from the Latin name of the Landes, Ager Syrticus. This tree attains a 
height of from 80 to 100 feet. The Pinus Genevensis was introduced 
some time since, and has completely succeeded. There are also four 
kinds of oak, but the most valuable is the cork-tree (Quercus Suber). 
The bark of this tree forms, next to the produce of the pines, the most 
lucrative branch of commerce in the Landes. Arthur Young observed 
in his time of the Landes, that so far as they are covered with forests, 
they are not to be esteemed wastes ; but on the contrary, occupied with 
a very profitable culture, that does not yield less than from fifteen to 
twenty-five per ‘cent. an acre annual revenue. The value has since ma- 
terially increased. The produce is now estimated at more than 20,000 
francs annually. This is derived chiefly from turpentine, resin, pitch, 
and tar, obtained from the pine-trees. The tree is at its perfection when 
between seventy and eighty years old, but it yields turpentine at the age 
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of forty. The operations for procuring it commence in the month of 
May: the outer bark is stripped off for six inches, so as to expose the 
inner smooth bark, near the foot of the tree, and a small piece is chipped 
off, which is economically hewn into a vase of very simple construction. 
The resinous juice soon begins to exude in transparent drops, but part of 
it concretes in the wounds and is called barras. Fresh incisions are suc- 
cessively made till September, when the cold checks the further exuda- 
tion. A healthy tree is thus made to yield from six to twelve pounds of 
ntine annually, for a century.* 
he necessity there is for keeping the wounds open, and collecting the 
roduce, gives employment to a large portion of the male population, 
but the result of their labours is any thing but pleasing to the eye. The 
yellow colour of the great wounds inflicted on the side of the trees, con- 
trasts badly with the grey and dark tints of the bark, and the flowin 
sap gives the appearance of sickliness and suffering to the trees, whic 
after a time lose their verdure, and have only tall naked branches to hold 
up as if in reproach for the injuries inflicted upon them. 

The pines intended to yield tar are decorticated and left for a year, 
after which they are felled, and the roots and branches of the trees cut 
into billets, split, and piled in a kiln, and covered with turf; or they are 
placed in a conical cavity digged in the ground, and piled up in large stacks, 
which are covered with turf, with space left for air to pass, to keep up 
combustion. Fire is then applied to the top of the pile, and it is suffered 
to burn downwards with a slow smothered flame, which continues for 
ten or twelve days. During this time the tar is formed by the decomposi- 
tion of the resinous juice; it flows to the bottom, and runs out through 
a small channel, cut for the purpose, into barrels. Pitch is condensed 
tar, procured by evaporation—five barrels of tar yield two barrels of 

itch. 
: These conical piles, like the heaps of the charcoal-burners in the Black 
Forest, are to be seen in numbers at the outskirts of the pinadas, and 
some life is imparted to the gloomy forests by the ox-waggons employed 
in removing the billets of wood. ‘The temporary huts of the woodmen 
are also often seen circularly arranged round the kiln, and the fire arising 
from the latter at times light up the forest borders with a ruddy glare. 

Sometimes, the pinadas have themselves caught fire. On the 23rd of 
August, 1803, a fire broke out near Pinsole, which was not completely 
extinguished for two months afterwards. It communicated itself to the 
pinada which borders the lagoon of Soustous, and destroyed all south of 
that lake as far as Labielle. Among the downs which form part of the 
parishes of Teste de Gujan and Teste de Buch, there exists an extensive 
forest, totally burnt in 1716, but which was soon aftewards a blooming 
forest of young and vigorous trees—a result which generally attends 
upon these accidents. | 

As I was strolling along through the pinadas, the sound of voices gra- 
dually introduced me to a party of Landais in holiday clothes, whose spirits 








* The proper turpentine is purified by being exposed to liquify in the sun’s 
rays in barrels perforated in the bottom, through which it filters. The oil of 
turpentine is obtained by distilling the pure turpentine and barras with water. 
The average proportion is sixty pounds of oil from 250 pounds of good turpen- 
tine. When rectified it is called spirit or essential oil. Resin is the residue of 


the distillation. 
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were evidently heightened by early sacrifices to Bacchus, an indulgence to 
which the Landais is notoriously addicted. These fellows were inclined to be 
rude on meeting a stranger; and not receiving any satisfactory answer to 
their numerous questions, as to who I was, whence I came, and where | 
was going to, would have almost proceeded to personal inspection of 
pockets and papers, had I not assumed an air of digmified resentment. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” said one, “ I know he is a sailor, he rolls so when he 
walks,” 

“ He is a trumpeter,” exclaimed another, “look at his cheeks how they 
are puffed up.” 

«“ Nonsense,” said a third, “ he is a tailor, look at his hands how white 


they are.” 

And then they went away, laughing heartily at their respective conjec- 
tural wisdom. 

These Couzeots, or Cocozates, as the dwellers in the Landes call them- 
selves, were miserable looking fellows, of low stature, attenuated, and of 
a yellow atrabilious tint. They were neither fit to be sailors, trumpeters, 
nor tailors, The stunted growth and sickly aspect of the Landais are 
owing to the prevalence of intermittent fevers and habitual indul- 
gence in drink. Some of the men had glossy black hair, which they 
allowed to fall in ringlets on their shoulders. 

A little further on, the murmur of numerous voices intimated the 
proximity of a town or village, and it was not long before I found 
myself in what might be termed the square of St. Julien; except that 
the square was an open space covered with verdure ; the houses wooden 
structures irregularly dispersed along the skirts of the forest; and as there 
were no bye streets, it constituted square and town all in one. There 
was a St. Julien, which, with its so-called harbour of Conti, was situ- 
ated at the base of an arm of the sea, and which is alluded to in the 
“Catalogue des Réles Gascons, &c.,” as ad costas maris de Sancto 
Julieno seu de Sart. But even the situation of the ancient town is now 
unknown, and the actual village is about three miles from the sea. 

It was a holiday I have said, and groups of peasants—men, women, 
and children, greeted me on the village-green. These poor inhabitants 
of the pinadas were evidently little accustomed to see strangers, and 
they flocked round me as if I had been a dancing bear. With some 
difficulty I made my way to the public house, which consisted of one 
large wooden room, like a barrack, with a double row of tables fra- 
grant with wine and tobacco. There was no alternative, so I sat down 
near one of them, surrounded by a crowd of curious peasants, who luckily, 
in their impetuosity, answered their own questions. Suddenly, however, 
a tall masculine woman, with brawny, sun-burnt arms, and very marked 
countenance, the features being large yet sharp, and her head surmounted 
by a straw hat with a luxurious expanse of brim, entered, or rather 
stalked into the room, and elbowed her way up, to the evident disappro- 
bation of my first friends, who now became silent, and exchanged looks 
of anger and annoyance, which, however, in no way affected the tall 
lady of St. Julien, who at once rather ordered than requested that I 
should go with her, that this was a public-house without convenience, 
and that her house was at my disposal. While this e was going 
on, my little group had disappeared one by one, and the last that went 
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in my ear the ominous word “ Cagote.” Is then this rude, yet 

e, this tall and sinewy specimen of female humanity one of 

the accursed Pariah race with Me I was soon to make more intimate 

uaintance in the Pyrenees? Well, I thought persecution has not 

-stinted her growth, nor has repudiation shaken her self-confidence. I 

-had been civil before as a matter of taste, but I now felt it »was 

to be civil as a matter of prudence. ‘The Cagote did: not look 

as if she would allow want of civility to go unpunished, so hastening 

over my slight repast, I expressed my regret at not being able to avail 

smyself. of ir kind offers, but stated that I was obliged to continue 
my journey. 

I struck down from St. Julien to the lagoon of the same name. It 
was a beautiful sheet of water, well wooded with beech, alder, hornbeam, 
hazle, lime, willow, and other trees and flowering plants. I must not 
here omit to mention, that a magnificent holly near St. Julien was nearl 
‘three feet in circumference, and about thirty feet in height. A grass 

shad not seen in the other lagoons—the Triglochin maritime—abounded 
on the shore of that of St. Julien, and the acclivities of the downs on 
the opposite side were positively gilded with the bright yellow blossoms 
of the common shrubby Gnaphalium, the flowers of which are a well 
known tribute to the dead with the French. 

These lagoons abound™in fresh water fish, tench, carp, and dace, 
Perch, the Landais say, came last, and have not been long denizens of 
their waters. They also affirm that the eels migrate to the sea, with the 
fall of the alder leaves. I nearly lost myself in the thick woods of the 
borders of the lake; and the ground was so treacherous, that I got 
immersed several times. Evening brought*me to St. Leon, where I 
found repose in a mansion, something in the style of an Indian wigwam. 

Beyond this the Landes opened more to view, and I had the pleasure 
of treading once more the heathery expanse. Shepherds mounted on 
stilts, or xcanques, as the Landais call them, were now frequently seen. 
The support for the foot, I observed, was generally the thigh bone of an 
ox. ‘They were also armed with guns, to keep off the wolves from the 
sheep. A flock of vultures had in one spot gathered round the carcase of 
a dead sheep. A Roman road once passed by St. Leon, and was visible 
many years back crossing the lagoon, in the same neighbourhood. 

A short and pleasant walk brought me to the lagoon of Mouson, 
about 150 yards wide, and which discharges itself by a streamlet into the 
basin of Boucau. This Vieux Boucau, or “Old Mouth,” is the ancient 
outlet of the Adour, and the lagoon is said to derive its name from a 
Captain Mouson, who neglected, upon being informed of a sudden change 
in the sands, to make his escape with his vessel, which was consequently 
left in what remained from that time a mere lagoon twenty-six feet deep, 
and having no communication with the sea but by a little rivulet. 

Shortly afterwards, I came to Vieux Boucau itself, composed of about 
thirty houses, but in a ruinous condition, many indeed uninhabited ; and 
which, with the abandoned vineyards, and the green but uncultivated 

strand between it and the sea, gave a strange appearance of desolation to 
@ sunny spot, and what was once a flourishing port and a mart of com- 
merce. From 1242 to 1483 this town was of little importance ; it was 
only when the inconstant Adour came in 1597 to bathe the territory o 
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Plech (Plays or Boucau), that it increased, and became opulent. In 
— is said to have been still capable of receiving men- 
war. 


The ne +g Vieux Boucau, = oe “— oe Breton, of 
Soustous, uce a red wine rst quality, possess- 
ing much ee, and fine aromatic flavour. There 
are about 450 English acres of these vineyards grown on moving sands, 
and producing wine of the most recherché description. The Landes 
altogether possess about 49,000 acres of vine poems about 
320,000 hectolitres, or about 70,406 gallons English, of wine, of which 
36,900 English gallons are consumed by the Landais, the rest being sold 
or converted into brandy (which is the case with all the white wines), and 
di of at Mont de Marsan, as Eaux de vie d Armagnac. 

e great lagoon of Orx, nearly eight miles in length by one mile in 
width, and covering about 8000 or 9000 English acres of ground, led 
the way to Cape Breton, which is situated on the right bank of a rivulet 
fed by the waters of the lagoon, and separated from the sea by downs 
mostly covered with vineyards. Like Vieux Boucau, this was a “et of 
some importance once, but it is now a mere vi verty-stricken and 
in ruinous condition. In 1302 Edward I. granted privileges of commerce 
to Cape Breton similar to those possessed by Bayonne, but in the present 
day they have been transferred to the latter town and Bordeaux 
alone. Cape Breton also once contained a CR TT Templars, 
afterwards given over to the knights of Malta by Jean IT. (Jacques 
d’Eause), pope and testamentary executor of Philip V., and allowed 
to crumble to ruins in their hands. The ancient name of the place— 
Caput Bruti—has countenanced a supposition that Brutus founded a 
station here, when he passed into Novempopulania after the battle of 
Pharsalia. Several relics of Roman times have been occasionally met 
with in the vicinity, and as late as in 1736 a M. Dupuis dug up a con- 
siderable number of Cinerary urns. 

The country around Cape Breton is called that of Marennes or 
Maransin, and the inhabitants no longer style themselves Couzeots, but 
Maransins, As evening came on, the Pyrenees presented a magnificent 

pearance as viewed from these open plains. The sun was setting 
upon the loftier heights of the crest, and the silvery summits came out 
of the sky with remarkable distinctness. The towering pinnacles of 
the Maladetta and of Mount Perdu, the conical summit of the Pic du 
Midi and the rugged cylinders of the Marboré, could be readily dis- 
tinguished. It was a most splendid scene. 

At length I arrived with wearied foot at St. Esprit, the northerly 
suburb of the Baya Ona, or “ good port” of the Basques, a city where 
the bayonet was first invented by the French and the rocket was first 
used by the British, on that memorable occasion when the scarlet 
uniforms emerged from the shelter of the sand-hills at the mouth of the 
Adour, to force the passage of the river despite of the tremendous fire 
of the French flotilla (Feb. 23, 1814). 
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A VISIT TO MY UNCLE. 


A STORY OF THE LATE IRISH REBELLION. 


I am not a yachting-man myself, th I have a certain tendency 

that way which might have sad ma to belong to the T. Y. C. had my 

means and leisure allowed me the opportunity of doing so. But when- 

ever I can get a run down to the Nore on a match-day, or spare time to 

go round the Wight in a friend’s craft, I gladly avail myself of the 
nce. 

In September last year, when my holiday came round, I had the ym 
luck—as I then thought—to be offered a trip to the coast of Ireland by 
an old college chum, named George Keating, whose schooner was then 
lying in the Severn. This answered my purpose very well, as it had 
been my intention to pass the long vacation in that country, having an 
uncle living in the county Cork, whom J had not seen for some years. 

“T shall kill two birds with the same stone,” thought I, “ and save 
my money into the bargain ;” so I wrote back to my friend to name the 
hour when he might expect to see me, took the morning express train 
_ to Bristol, threw myself into a steamer that was crossing over to Cardiff, 
and by six o’clock the same evening was comfortably seated at dinner at 
the Bute Arms ¢ée-a-téte with Keating, without, as sportsmen say, having 
turned a hair. 

The next morning we were under weigh, with a fine clear sky over- 
head, and a fresh breeze from the westward, which was but a slight 
impediment to the Happy-go-lucky, for she could keep as near the wind 
as any vessel of her rig I ever sailed in, and her speed was extraordinary. 
We had a very pleasant time of it down the Bristol Channel, and the 
wind veering round a little to the southward, we were able as soon as we 
got well outside, to lay her head for Cork, and ran right in without ‘shift- 
ing a tack. 

It was the season of the Cork regatta ; Sir Charles Napier’s fleet was 
lying at Cove,—there was a strong muster of red-coats in the garrison, 
and the resident gentry were in tolerable force, their presence being the 
more welcome on account of the number of handsome daughters and 
sprightly nieces who came to take their share in the aquatic féte. 
A merry fortnight we passed among them,—yachting all day, and 
dancing all night, with just sufficient time between for dining at mess 
one day, in the gun-room of a frigate the next, and taking only just as 
much sleep as was necessary to make us fresh for our work. This kind 
of thing was too jovial to last for ever, and at the end of the time I have 
mentioned, Keating said to me one morning, that he had received an 
invitation to take a week's shooting at Castle Knockaway, somewhere in 
the county Limerick, and that he meant to be off the next day. What 
made the fellow in such a deuce of a hurry was, I suspect, something 
more attractive than feather or fur, the three Miss Knockaways,—fine, 
dashing girls,—having just been carried off by their Ma’ in that 
direction, and with each of these three young ladies, the eldest in parti- 
cular, George Keating had established a very substantial flirtation,—as 
far as a thing of that sort can be called substantial. 
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“ But,” added Keating, in making this announcement, “I don’t want 
to cut the ground from under your feet, Matt, my boy. You know 
you're going down to'see:your uncle,—he lives, you say, not far from the 
coast,—there’s the schooner quite at your service,—do whatever you like 
with her, except bump her cho pay your visit like a dutiful nephew, 
and when that’s over bring back the Happy-go-lucky to this port, and 
“TThery es wolling botier:to be dons agrecto dhe 

T was nothi to one agree to thi ition, so 
we shook hands upon it ; as we parted, Keating said : Patios 

“ Keep a bright look out, Matt, going into Bantry Bay. There are 
some awkward rocks to the eastward of the Sheep’s ; they call 
them the ‘ Hen and Chickens.’ ” 

“« Never fear, George,” replied I, ‘I'll have my weather eye aboard; 
I recommend you to do the same. Those rocks are not the only 
dangerous ‘ Hen and Chickens’ that I’ve heard of.”’ 

He laughed, and shook his fist at me, and was soon pulled ashore. 
As soon as the boat came back we hoisted our sails, and I proceeded on 
my destination. The Happy-go-lucky was a small craft, and easily 
managed ; her crew consisted of only two men and a boy, one of whom, 
named Dillon, acted as cook and valet to Keating, and now served me in 
the same capacity. He was an Irishman, as his name implied,—a smart, 
active fellow, and could turn his hand to any thing. He knew the 
coast very well, being a native of Clonakilty, so that I was in no want 
of a pilot. Wehad a fair wind down the Channel, and I hoped, if it 
lasted, to make but a short trip of it to Glengariff, where my-uncle lived ; 
but before we could weather Cape Clear, it chopped about, and began to 
blow rather fresh, and provisions running short, I asked Dillon if he 
knew of any snug place on the coast where we could run in and get 
what we wanted, for it would have been no treat. to beat about at sea 
with nothing to eat. 

“ Sure, sir,” said he, ‘there's Baltimore harbour just under our lee.” 

_ Baltimore !” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t mean in America ?” 

“ Ameriky is it, Mr. Dawes? Well, then, I do zot; but just a 
small little place of the same name—a good-sized town once it was—on 
this side of Barlog Bay, and not far from Skibbereen. It’s milk and 
eggs we'll get there, at any rate, and maybe bread, though that’s a scarce 
article in them parts.” 

“‘ Up with the helm, then,” said I, “and let her go free ; we'll make 
the best of Baltimore.’’ 

We altered our course accordingly, and stood in for the shore. 

It was many years since I had been in this part of Ireland ; indeed, 
not since I was a child; | therefore knew little about. the locality, but 
remembering the name of Skibbereen, too recently associated with a tale 
of sadness, I inquired of Dillon how far it was:to Bantry, the principal 
town in my uncle’s neighbourhood. 

* Oh, then, sir,” was his reply, ‘it’s only a fine morning’s walk ; 
about twenty miles, I should think, if you don’t go round by the roaring 

“water and Ballydahob, but take the hill right. across.” 

“ And how long,” said I, “should.we be getting round to Glengariff 
in the'schooner? ” 

“He only -knows,” replied Dillon, “ if this wind lasts, which it 
generally does for three or. four days .at least when the weather gets 
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ew mightn’t fetch it in a week ; it all depinds upon whether 
‘d like'to try.” 

Seieyenniowd the sea was not of so violent'a nature as to induce me 
to forego every description of comfort to enjoy it; so I told Dillon I 
should probably try the land journey, and him in charge of the 
gchooner, either to take her serreabe re 0 or remain at anchor 
jn Baltimore harbour, as I might determine. We ran in 
between Sherskin island ‘and the main, came to anchor in a snug little 
cove, and then, with Dillon as my guide, carrying a good-sized basket, 
I went ashore. 

An Irish village was a novelty to me, “and if they all resemble this 
one,” said I, “defend me from seeing any more.” Notwithstanding its 
high-sounding name, Baltimore was little better than a heap of mud- 
built cottages. A little better, did I say? I ought to have said a 
good deal worse. It was a heap that had been scattered, and that with- 
out the slightest regard to order or harmony in its distribution. Poor 
as the district was, the inhabitants seemed ‘poorer still ; and as to buying 
what we wanted, it was totally out of the question, though the unfortunate 
creatures said, and truly I have no doubt, that if they had had any thing 
to give it should have been ours. In the depth of my ignorance of 
- Post-office accommodation in Ireland, I had formed the idea on: my way 
up ‘to the town, for I suppose-I mustn't call it a village again, of writing 
a note to my uncle to prepare him for my visit; but even if such -un- 
known quantities as pen, ink, and paper, could have been found in Bal- 
timore, there was nothing in the shape of a post-office through which a 
letter could have been transmitted. 

“Where was the use?” said Dillon, when I expressed my surprise. 
“Tl go bail there isn’t a man or woman in Baltimore ever saw a letter, 
or throubled their heads about one.” 

“ But the parish priest!” I observed. ‘ He, surely, must write, and 
receive some occasionally ?” 

“ You may be right : win sir,’ answered Dillon; “but as there isn’t 
‘a house here fit to hold his rivirence, take my word for it, he's not ‘to 
be had nearer than Skibbereen, and that’s where your honour must go.” 

‘This seemed to be true enough ; and learning, moreover, that the 
next'day was market-day, I resolved to walk over and sleep there, ‘pro- 
cure what was-necessary, and regulate my proceedings accordingly. 

As there was} but one road, we had little fear of losing our way; and 
just as the evening was drawing in, we came within _ of the place 
which has recently acquired such a dreary celebrity. e poverty and 
starvation to which it had been devoted, did not, however, prevent ‘me 
from finding a very tolerable inn, called “'The Cat and Sceptre,” where 
a good supper of smoking rashers and eggs was soon got ready ‘by’a 
sturdy, active, barefooted, ‘but by’no means bad-looking damsel, »who 
answered to the name of Biddy. 

There was no parlour, it is true, but the common room answered "my pur- 
pose as well, especially as Dillon was with me ; he made some difficulty:in 
sitting down at first, but being pressed, his timidity gave way, and'theice 
being broken, nothing stood between him and his 7 tite. Iwas rather 
sharp set, too, so that Biddy had plenty to do. e ale was excellent, 
and the whisky unexceptionable, and when we drew near “the ‘blazing 
‘tarf fire, for the evening ‘had set in cold and wet, I was not-at all sorry 
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to have exchanged the little cabin of the Happy-go-l for such com- 
aca Meee seated, as I have relia the common 
room, in which a good many guests were assembled. They were mostly 
farmers or small tradesmen, and the discourse turned principally upon the 
late events in Tipperary, the capture of Smith O’Brien and bi friends 
the escape of the other leaders, and the approaching trials. Having no 
interest in the matter, or rather having been bored to death with the sub- 
ject by the newspapers, I paid little or no attention to the conversation, 
but smoked my cigar in the chimney-corner in silence. 

Dillon, I fancy, lent a readier ear to it than I did, though he, too, 
was engaged with a pipe, for next morning he gave me the benefit of his 
observations on what he had seen and heard. Had I been disposed to 
listen to what was said, I believe I should have profited but little, the 
brogue was so rich, and mixed up with so many genuine Celtic words 
when they did not altogether speak Irish. This was no difficulty, how- 
ever for Dillon, who, as I have already said, was a Munster man. 

Once or twice a question was addressed to me, but whether from fatigue 
or pre-occupied thoughts, I was in no mood for talking, and such answers 
as i made were as brief as they well could be. It appeared afterwards 
that my taciturnity did not operate to my advantage. 

After desiring Dillon to be ready early next morning, I went to bed without 
having seca tihel my intention of writing to Glengariff, for the simple 
reason that there was not a sheet of letter-paper in the “‘ Cat and Sceptre,” 
and the only stationer of Skibbereen, as he was called who sold everything, 
was gone to ” a miles off. For - benefit of future travellers 
in this , I may say that, though there are ibl nder 
hotels oa met with than the ve Cat and Sceptre,” it ueekieh Seeaey 
anywhere to get a more comfortable bed, or be shown up-stairs by a livelier 
chambermaid than Biddy O’Rourke,—though she must have got another 
name by this time. In spite of certain melodious characters down-stairs, 
who sang the most pathetic ditties at the top of their voices, I slept un- 
disturbed till morning. As soon as I was dressed I sallied forth: Dillon 
was at his post, and together we went to the market. On the way he 
told me that his prognostics with re to foul weather were likely to 
be realised, the wind still blowing fresh from the westward. Leaving 
him to market, as only one Irishman can with another, | hunted out the 
stationer, Mr.. Maguire's establishment. There was a strong smell of 
whisky in the shop, which predominated even over the soap and cheese, 
of which he was the chief distributor in Skibbereen, but whether it was 
owing to the tremendous strength of the article in the cask, considerably 
“ ever-proof,” or to the fact of his having taken more than one “morning” 
to recruit the spirits exhausted at the previous night’s wake, I will not 
take upon me to say ; though, from a certain flightiness of manner and 
wig rather awry, I should be inclined to adopt the latter opinion. 

“It’s the best Bath paper, then, you'll be having, sir?” said Mr. 

ire, “with the gould idge? finer was never seen at Darrynane. 
Dan O’Connell—to his memory be praise—niver flourished a pin over 
smoother. That's tuppince a sheet, sir, barring you tuck a rame, then, 
maybe, we'd let you down a bit cheaper.” 

“I'm not going to write a history of Ireland,” I observed. ‘I simply 
want to write a letter.” 

“Oh, then,” exclaimed Mr. Maguire, with some bitterness of tone, 
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“there's not so much to be said about such a country as we are now, 

that you couldn't add to your letter by a of a postscript. It’s a 

country, I tell you, sir,” continued he vehemently, and striking his fist on 

the counter, “ a country without a friend ; and them that has the bould- 

ness to set up to be the friends of Ireland, is the man the Peelers shoots 

down, and hunts and drives into the bowels of the earth ; bad cess to 
man of ’em that ever wore a straight collar—the Jessamys !” 

“ Well, my good fellow,” said I, “I’m neither a Peeler nor”—with 
the temptation to alliterate, 1 was going to add, a Papist, but I checked 

If in time—“ nor any thing else that I know of, except a man in a 
hurry ; therefore, the sooner you give me what I ask for, the better for 
both of us.” 

Mr. Maguire looked at me for a moment very attentively ; a sudden 
thought appearing to strike him, he gave a glance at my wide-awake 
straw hat, another at the ugly frieze coat I wore (for, roughing it along 
the coast, I had not been very particular as to my costume), and then, 
after giving me a knowing wink, turned round toa shock-headed boy who 
was standing staring at the other end of the counter, and cried out, 

“Tim, you bleggard, hand down that parcel from the shelf over your 
head ; the one in the whitey-brown cover, with a band round it ; stir for 
the life of ye. Is it one that'll do you, gineral ? Take two—take —— 
keep the tuppinces, you'll be wanting ’em before all's done ; the divel a 
bit do they cross this counter. Stay, it’s a could, raw mornin’, the Cape 
Clear fogs wet a man through inside and out; try this, and then 
put the bottle in your pocket, and what you have to do, do quickly, for, 
take the word of an honest man, this coast has a bad reputation.” 

Mr. Maguire accompanied these words with so much rapidity of action, 
rolling up the paper, rejecting the money, producing the whisky, and 
literally compelling me to swallow a glassful, though I was nearly choked 
in making the attempt, and then, in a friendly way, hustling me out of 
his shop sv quickly, that the whole affair was over before I well knew 
what had taken place. I concluded, as a matter of course, that Mr. 
Maguire’s morning draught had been too much for him, or had followed 
too closely on the heels of last night’s compotations; or else, that he was 
slightly touched in the upper story. 

“‘ Who the deuce does he take me for,” thought I, “calling me ‘ gene- 
ral,’ and making all those shrugs, and nods, and grimaces ; there's not 
much of the general officer in my costume, at all events—nor in any 
thing else about me that ever I heard of. These Irishmen are strange 
fellows, certainly. However, when I come back to Skibbereen, if I 
find Mr. Maguire sober, I'll settle accounts with him then; meantime, a 
sheet of paper and a glass of vhisky are no great matters.” 

I had forgotten the bottle he had crammed into the pocket of my frieze 
coat. 

As soon as I returned to the “ Cat and Sceptre” I accomplished the 
feat of writing the letter which had been attended with so much diffi- 
culty. I told my uncle the circumstances under which I had arrived at 
Skibbereen, and added, that I should shortly be with him. It was ny 





intention to hire a car to drive over to Bantry, but as I had nothing wi 
me but what I stood in, it was necessary that I should go on board the 
schooner again, in order to pack up some traps, As soon, therefore, as 
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i as is time, though. heavier, it was better 
worth 5 deem being well filled with provisions. 

. “ You were very merry, I suppose, last night, after I went up-stairs,” 
said I to my companion, as we trudged along. 

“ A thrifle, sir,” replied he, “the sang a little.” 

“ Yes, I heard them before I fell 3 I knew the tunes, but not 
the words. What were they ?” 

“Tt was mostly the millodies, Mr. Dawes,—maning the ould ones, 
your hono as ‘ The Fox’s Sleep,’ ‘ Coolon Das,’ ‘ The Bunch of 
Green Rushes that Grew at the Brim,’ and more of them sort.” 

‘Had you the ‘ Ninety-eight ?’” 

Dillon. screwed up his eyes and knit his brows, and after a pause, said, 
in a lower tone, 

“‘No, sir, they dar’ not; there’s too many Peelers about just now; 
ever since the business up there in Tipperary,—sorrow a man can open 
his mouth without having a policeman down his throat. And that, Mr. 
Dawes, puts me in mind to tell you that I’ve seen one or two of them 
chaps dodging about this mornin’ in rather a quare, suspicious kind of 
wa ” 

What ean. that signify to us ?” said I; “the ‘ business,’ as you call 
it, doesn’t concern you or I.” 

“That's thrue enough, sir. In coorse you can’t have any thing to do 
with it ; you've just come from: England,—it’s Z that know that, and so I 
tould ’em.” 

“ Told who?” 

“ Why, sir, the boys that was askin’ last night who your honour was.” 

“I thought they looked rather inquisitively at me ; ‘who do you think 
they took me for ?” 

“ There’s no sayin’, sir ;—they’ve a power of fancy in their heads, them 
boys. Tom Moore, sir, or the Duke of Wellinton, or may be Gineral 
O’Brien himself, who knows ?” 

General O’Brien! thought I. I dare say that booby Maguire 
had some such notion in his drunken pate. 

We now stepped out, and soon reached Baltimore. From the height 
where it stands we could see the schooner lying at anchor, though the 
intervening shore was hidden by the inmate of the ground. Dillon 
shouted, and I made.a signal by waving a handkerchief, to. which the 
man on board replied by running up the ensign, and then hauling it 
down again. We then followed a narrow winding path, and quickly 
gained the beach. The boat had put off from the schooner, and was 
making for the shore ; I sat down on a. rock watching her, and while I 
was thus engaged, was not aware, until I heard footsteps close behind 
me, that some one had come to the place where I was sitting. I looked 
up; and, somewhat to my surprise, saw that it was a policeman. He 
was observing: me very attentively ; he touched his hat, and after wishing 
me good day, said something about the weather being rough. 

“ So rough,” replied I, “that I have given up the idea of cruising 


any at en 
“So I should think, sir,” observed the policeman, with a smile which 
I did not understand. 
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“I’m going on board the schooner,” continued I, “to get my 
manteau ; perhaps, as you know the people: about here, you could get 
mea man to carry it to Skibbereen ?” 

“IT beg your — sir,” said the: policeman, “but: I can’t allow 

to lave the shore.” 

“ My good fellow,” returned I, “it’s: not: my intention to ask your 
permission. Do you know who you are speaking to?” 

‘¢{ think I do, sir,’’ replied the man, in a firm but respectful manner. 

‘Well, then,” I exelaimed, “if you know that, you must know that 

name} is Dawes—Matthew Dawes—in case your inquiries haven't 
extended so far.” 

“ Come, sir,” said the policeman, “this won’t do. I know: better 
than that.” 

“ Know what you please,” I answered, angrily; “ you'll not prevent 
me from going on board that schooner. Dillon,” I continued, “ put the 
basket in the boat, and stand by to shove off.” 

“T should be sorry to use "a to any gentleman,” was the police- 
man’s remark; “but if you: oblige me, sir, I must. See, I’m not 
alone.”’ 

And looking round, I perceived six or seven of his men suddenly 
coming up in different directions, and hemming us in on all sides, At 
the same time, he who had been speaking to me drew a pistol from 
under his coat. 

Things now began to wear-a serious aspect. 

“I have no desire,” I said, “to-resist the authority of the law, but I 
should like to know first of what I am accused.” 

“You are not accused of anything, sir; but I’ve good reason for sus- 
_ that you are one of the rebel leders in the late affair at 

lingarry, and as such, it’s my duty to make you my prisoner.” 

: what’s to be the upshot of that?” I asked, as calmly as I 
co 

“I must take you before a magistrate ; his worship will settle what’s 
to be done with you afterwards.” 

“This is pleasant,” I observed; and then added, “‘I suppose you 
won't object to let me go on board to change my dress ?” 

‘It’s as much as my life’s worth,” he answered, ‘“‘to let you lave 
terra firma.” 

I expostulated, but it was of no use ; the man was firm as a rock, 
and I was obliged to yield myself his prisoner; nor was I alone in my 

lory, the capture including: my friend Keating's factotum, Dillon. 

man and boy were put under surveillance as well as the schooner, 
on which an embargo was laid, and we were marched off across the 
country, in the direction of Castle Townshend; where the magistrate 
resided 


This was, to say the least of it, a disagreeable interruption to the visit, 
80 long deferred, which I was about to pay a uncle; however, I com- 
forted myself with the thought: that the affair could easily be set to 
rights ie I saw the istrate. Glengariff was not so far off but 
that my uncle’s name must be known to him, and then I should be set at 
liberty. Abandoning, therefore; all. idea of rye which, indeed, 
would have been: impossible, ignorant as I was of the country, and nar- 
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rowly watched by half-a-dozen policemen, I quietly moved on by the side 
of my captor, who held the of sub-inspector. 

There was nothing churlish or overbearing about the man, so I re. 
solved to put a few questions to him. , 

“‘ And pray,” I asked, “since you will have it that I am one of the 
rebels, as you call them, which do you take me to be ?” 

‘¢‘ That’s soon answered, sir,” stn the sub-inspector; “ its not asy 
to mistake a gentleman like your honour for any but one. I should say 
now, sir,” continued he, looking me steadily in the face, “though 
call yourself Mister Matthew Dawes, that wasn't the name you marched 
out of Clonmel with ?” 

“ What was it, then ?” 

“ What do you think, sir, of Michael Doheny ?” 

“ And why Michael Doheny ?” I inquired. 

** Beca’se of the description,” was the reply. ‘See here, sir,” con- 
tinued he, taking a paper from his pocket, which proved to be the “Hue 
and Cry,”—“ here it is, chapter and vurse.” 

And he forthwith selandiad to read, referring to me every now and 
then with a glance of his eye, as if to make assurance double sure :— 

6 6 Michael Doheny, barrister, forty years of age,’—that’s about it— 
(I assure the public I am only twenty-nine)—‘five feet eight inches 
in height,"—no mistake there — ‘sandy hair'—isn’t it sandy — (not 
a lady of my acquaintance but calls it auburn)—‘coarse red face, 
like a man given to drink,’—(here he threw his eye on the neck of the 
bottle that was sticking out of my pocket, and | inwardly cursed Mr. 
Maguire’s whisky) — ‘high cheek bones,’—umph—‘ wants several of 
his teeth’—(I have unluckily lost my two best molars)—‘ very vulgar 
appearance’—(‘the devil take this wide-awake,’ said I to myself )— 
. —— coarse unpleasant voice,’—right enough—(the fellow took 
advantage of a cold in my head, otherwise I have a very agreeable voice) 
—‘dress indifferent,'"—so it is—*‘ small short red whiskers,’ —them’s 
plain enough to be seen. There, sir, if that doesn’t correspond with 
your personals, my name’s not Tim Brady.” 

He folded up the newspaper with the most satisfied air in the world, 
and began to whistle “ Garryowen,” as if he had quite settled the ques- 
tion. 

It was bad enough to be mistaken for any of the rebels, but to be set 
down for the worst-looking of the lot was a little too mortifying. I felt 
that it was useless to expostulate just then, and reserved myself for a 
triumphant vindication before the magistrate. 

A smart walk of three-quarters of an hour brought us to Castle 
Townshend. 

The resident magistrate, or R. M., as Mr. Brady, with professional 
technicality, called him, did not happen, as is often the case in Ireland, 
to belie his designation ; he was on the spot, and, after a brief delay, the 
whole were ushered into his presence. 

** Well, Brady,” said Mr. O’Kelly (that was the magistrate’s name), 
“what's in the wind now? Who have you got here ?” 

“I'm thinkin’, your honour,” ‘said the policeman, stepping forward, 
and i = _ kind of under-tone called in Ireland “a pig's 
whisper,” whi ike a e-aside, is heard by everybody; “Im 
thinkin’ I'll be in for the ave b fo" ae 
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As he spoke, he pointed with his thumb over his shoulder at myself 
and Dillon. 

* Whoo—oo—oo!” whistled the magistrate gently, but in a pro- 

note, and looking stedfastly first at me and then at the other 
isoner.. ‘*Is that it? Now, then, let us hear all about it.” 

“Your honour knows,” said the sub-inspector, “‘ what sort of game 
we've been huntin’ lately, though small the luck’s been till this day,— 
and how the intilligince of the force has been selected for the duty to 
give account of the hide-and-seekers. The pawty under my 
command was at Skibbereen yesterday evening, and Michael Quin comes 
to me at the station, and— 

‘«* Mister Brady,’ says he, ‘ how they ever come there it’s not I that 
can tell you, but there’s quare guests at the Cat and Sceptre this night, 
abscondin’ and smokin’ in the big room of that same.’ 

“ ¢Quare?’ says I ; ‘what’s the likes of ‘em like, Mick ?” 

“¢One’s a big, black fellow,’ says he; ‘and ’tother’s a smart-sized, 
papacy chap ; both’s wet and durty,—they’ve been through the bog, 
I'll go bail.’ 

“In coorse, your honour, I looked at the ‘Hue and Cry,’ in m 
pocket, and findin’ the.head-marks correct,—‘ Mick,’ says I, ‘go roun 
and warn the force ; sind some of the boys down to the shore to keep a 
look out from Ballydahob to Baltimore, it’s for the say-side they'll be 
makin’. We'll drive ’em into a corner, and there catch ’em.’ I tuck 
four men besides meself, and posted ’em so that there was no gettin’ to 
Roscarberry or Bantry way without their knowin’ it ; I then promis- 
cuously intered the Cat and Sceptre, and sure enough, I see the prisoners; 
they sat smokin’ by the fire side, as asy and comfortable as if they’d 
been in the lord-leftenant’s drawin’-room. ‘ Out of Skibbereen,’ says I 
to meself, ‘ you'll not get, my fine fellows, and Tim Brady’s eye not on 
ye; but I made no stir, only watchin’ ’em till they went to bed, and up 
and down all night in front of the public, lest they'd try and bolt in the 
dark. Mornin’ comes at last, your honour; and what do I see the first 
thing, but my Two comin’ out of the house, and lookin’ about ’em like 
foxes turned out of a bag before they know which way to take. The 
black prisoner has a basket at his elbow, and after a short colloguing, off 

s he to the market-place, and the red one steps me into Mister 
Maguire's, and axes for letther-paper. ‘If it’s biddin good-bye you 
mane,’ says I to meself, ‘ there’s no hurry, there'll be plinty of time for 
letther-writin’ yet. As I was standin’ convanient to Mister Maguire’s, 
it was asy enough to hear what he said. Pat Maguire has a voice ye 
may hear from this to Kinsale, especially when he’s fresh up,—and my 
sespicions was conformed. Back again does the prisoners go to the 
Cat and Sceptre and breakfasts; it was a gowld sov’rin’ the black 
one changed-in the market at John O'Dowd, the butcher's, and 
butcher’s mate and bread that was in it—the basket—that’s now to the 
fore,—and while I was watchin’, out comes a sprig of a gossoon, little 
- Donovan, own grandson of the Widdy O’Rourke, with a letther in 
is fist. 

“<¢Terry, ma bouchal,’ says I, giving him a gentle grip by the 
shoulther, ‘ how long have you been the postman of Skibbereen ?’ 

“*Lave your hould of me,’ says the lad, ‘for it’s a tinpenny I’m 
gettin’ to bring this to the post-office.’ 
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“ «Sorrow a bit,’ says I to meself, ‘the post-office shall see that 
same ;’ but I tould Terry I was going, and would take care of it while 
he went to play. Glad enough was the lad to go and spend the tin- 

y that was burnin’ in his pocket, and so the dokiment, your honour, 
Pil into my hands, and here it is. I made bould to open it, as I rade 
writin ——” 

“Ts it possible, sir,” exclaimed I, indignantly, interrupting the police- 
man’s cool statement, “ that strangers are treated this way in Ireland by 
those who ought to protect them,—that the sanctity of a sealed letter 
should be violated,— ha i 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mr. O'Kelly, “be quiet ; if the man has exceeded 
his duty he will be properly dealt with, but in the meantime,” he added, 

lancing at the open letter, which he held in his hand as he spoke,—“ in 
the meantime, I must say appearances seem to justify the course of pro- 
ceeding he has adopted. Be kind enough to reserve what you have to 
say till he has done. Go on, Brady.” 

“ As to the sanctity of voilation, your honour,” said the sub-inspector, 
making the sign of the cross, “ the back of my hand to the charge; it 
wasn't a saled letther at all, there was nothing in it but a little durty bit 
of a yallow wafer, as wet as when it was first spit upon, more by token 
that it stuck to my thumb, so I couldn’t be breaking sales any how! 
Well, your honour, prisintly out comes my Two again, and makes towards 
Baltimore at a goodish pace, the black prisoner carryin’ the baskit, and 
the red one close alongside of him convarsin and quite playful. I follied 
them at a distance till they got to the town-ind and then tuck a short cut 
down to the say-side, where I got the men of the force together and sur- 
prised them as they was going on board of a schooner that was waitin’ 
to fetch them, quite handy. Then it was I heard this prisoner,” pointing 
to me, “call the other ‘Dillon; and this is all Ihave to say, your 
honour.” 

“ Well, prisoners,” said Mr. O’Kelly, addressing us both, though he 
seemed to expect me to answer, “ you have heard the constable’s state- 
ment. What explanation have you to offer of the very suspicious cir- 
cumstances of the case ?” 

“*T am at a loss, sir,” said I, “to conceive how so very simple a fact as 
that of leaving one’s yacht for provisions while cruising about the coast, 
and wishing to go on board again when I had got what I wanted, can be 
construed into anything suspicious.” 

“Which you mean to say is the whole question as far as you are con- 
cerned ?”” 

** Certainly, sir, I do.” 

Mr. O’Kelly smiled incredulously. 

‘Now, listen to me, sir,” he observed; “this officer of police, whose 
assertions I have not heard you deny, informs me that yourself and your 
companion are discovered in the dusk of the evening in the town of 
Skibbereen, into which you had effected your entrance in an un 
manner—don’t interrupt me, sir;—that you were evidently desirous of not 
attracting the observation of the persons who frequented the public-house; 
that at an early hour in the morning you were both a-foot, ostensibly for 
the purchase of provisions but in reality to afford one of you the means 
of communicating with your friends before you left the country, to do 
which you addressed yourself to one of the most notoriously disaffected 
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men in the ; that after despatching your letter, as you thought, to 
its Seen yee left Skibbercen as fustively as you ‘caneell and 
made your way to the sea-shore, where a vessel was lying to take you off, 
into which, notwithstanding the tempestuous state of the weather, you 
were at once about to embark, when the police arrested you. You will 
excuse me for saying that I think the latter have acted upon very justi- 
fiable grounds ; indeed they would have been wholly wanting in their 
duty if, in times like the present, when the country swarms with fugitives 
anxious to the pursuit of justice, they had not arrested you in the 
way which has been described.” 

_ “J have no fault, sir,” replied I, “ to find with the statement made by 
the policeman; he has related the facts correctly enough. What I object 
to is the inference which you draw from them to our disadvantage.” 

“ It is my province, sir, to make inferences,” retorted the magistrate, 
“especially when, without any denial of facts, the accused seek to give 
their own colouring to the transaction. I have not lived so long in the 
world without having gained this experience, that there are always two 
ways of telling a story. Yours is plausible enough as far as it goes, but 
that is not quite far enough to satisfy me. Your personal appearance 
exactly corresponds with the description of one of the most notorious 
of the rebel leaders in the late lawless affairs in Clonmel and Tippe ; 
that of your companion is, perhaps, rather less accurate, though the 
policeman distinctly swears that he heard you, in a moment of excite- 
ment, when you were thrown off your guard, speak to him by the name of 
another rebel leader; and to sum up the matter, with what in my opinion 
is the most conclusive fact of the whole, here is a letter addressed to a 
person unknown, and signed with the very initials of one of the persons 

cted, in which, as openly as you have thought it prudent to speak, 
you have alluded to events in which I, at least, have no difficulty in re- 
cognising the type of your recent adventures in endeavouring to effect 
your escape. I shall read this letter to you, that no doubt may exist in 
your mind as to the motives by which I am guided.” 

Mr. O’Kelly accordingly read as follows :— 


“ Skibbereen, October 12, 1848. 
“ Dear UNCLE, 

“T am so far on my way, though it has been rather a round-about one, 
but, thank God, a few hours more will see me safe under hatches. You 
have, I make no doubt, been anxiously expecting some tidings of me, 
but it was not in my power to let you know before; my movements, for 
the best possible reasons, being so very uncertain ; indeed, at one time I 
almost despaired of ever seeing you again.” Since I left my friends I 
have had rather a rough time of it, but I must not complain, for I chose 
my own course. What changes have taken place since you saw me last! 
I feel quite sure you would not recognise me; so completely am I altered 
in appearance by the sort of life I have been lately leading, to say 
nothing of the costume by which I am now disguised. However, these 
are trifles, and by the time the sun shines again, I trust I shall be a new 
man. ‘This is all I need say at present; it will not be long before you 
hear in the way I believe you most wish, from your affectionate aa : 

“ ” 
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“ There, sir,” said the magistrate, as soon as he had ended, “TI think 
it will give you some trouble to persuade me, after this, that you are not 
the man I take you for. It is useless to mince the matter, Mr. Doheny, 
—everything tends to confirm the fact; there is not a syllable in this 
letter that is not applicable to the circumstances of your position since 
the occurrences in +} uly, and, do you mark me, sir, I am not ignorant of 
the meaning of the passage you have marked in italics.” 

‘“T wish, sir,” I returned, somewhat testily, ‘‘that your acquaintance 
with its meaning extended to the whole of the letter. The very super- 
scription might, I think, have enlightened you.” 

I could see by his heightened colour that Mr. O’Kelly’s Irish blood was 
up at this remark, but remembering, probably, that he was on the bench, 
he suppressed the anger that was rising. 

“Sir,” said he, emphatically, ‘that’s another point that makes against 
you ;—the letter is without any address; it was given with private in- 
structions anda piece of money to a boy named Terence Donovan to 
deliver. What the orders were which you gave him, I do not pretend to 
know, but I have no doubt you made them perfectly intelligible. You 
talk of a superscription, sir,—where is it ?” 

He held out the letter, as he spoke. 

“ Not there, certainly,” replied I; “it is not the custom in England 
to write the address inside the letter.” 

“ England, sir!” returned Mr. O’Kelly—his passion beginning to rise— 
“ you're mighty free with England ; but it won’t do, Mr. Doheny. If 
it isn’t inside, as you call it, I say again—where is it ?” 

“ Most likely, sir,” I answered, “on the envelope, which this very 
intelligent policeman has neglected to give you.” 

Mr. O'Kelly looked puzzled at this observation ; simple as the thing 
was, the absence of the envelope had never struck him. He bit his lip, 
and turned abruptly to Mr. Brady. 

‘“‘ What’s gone with the cover, Brady ?” 

The sub-inspector opened his eyes very wide, and paused for a few 
moments. 

** Speak, sir,’’ cried the magistrate, impetuously. 

“Is it the cover, your honour! the common bit of paper the letther 
was wrapped in? By gor, then, I threw it away. Where was the use 
of kaping a thing like that ? nobody writes their idaes on the outside of 
a letther, that ever I heard tell on.” 

Mr. O'Kelly got very red in the face; he saw that the policeman had 
made a regular Irish blunder, and that, to a certain extent, he had shared 
in it himself. He was resolved, however, not to be beaten so easily. 

* This is all very well,” he said, ‘but the absence of the cover disproves 
nothing of the contents of the letter. Pray, sir, what explanation have you 
to offer of them ?” 

*« If you will be kind enough, sir,” answered I, “to allow me to give 
you a full explanation of the whole affair, I think I can satisfy you that I 
am really what I describe myself to be, and that this man, whose name 
certainly is Dillon—no uncommon one in Ireland, by the bye—is a very 
different individual from the misguided person with whom you seem dis- 

to identify him.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the magistrate, folding his arms and leaning back 


in his chair, “go on.” 
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I seen to relate to him, point by point, all that the reader is 

uainted with, up to the time of my writing the unfortunate letter. He 
listened attentively, and I could perceive by his countenance that the 
straightforwardness of my story had begun to make some impression 
on him. He would not, however, receive it all as gospel, but when I had 
finished proceeded to cross-examine me. 

“What made you say, sir, that you had been obliged to take a round- 
about way to Skibbereen?” 

‘ My object,” I ee “was to get to Bantry, and from Cork, I 
imagine, the high through Bandon is barely one-third of the distance 
by sea.” 

Me That’s all very well, but what do you mean by a few hours more see- 
ing you safe under hatches? ‘That looks more like wishing to be off the 
land than on it.” 

“Perhaps it does, sir, but I can only say that I spoke figuratively. 
Having been cruising about for three or four weeks, I suppose I have got 
into a nautical way of expressing myself ; it is an affectation I am sorry 
for.” 

“Ah! Why, sir, should your uncle, if he is your uncle, be so anz- 
iously expecting news of you, and how came you to despair of ever see- 
ing him again? What was the rough time you had of it, and the 
changes that had taken place, and the disguise, sir? Answer these.” 

“Twill try, sir. It is ten or eleven years since | saw my uncle last, 
and at that time I was quite a boy.” Mr. O’Kelly looked hard at me, 
and a smile was almost perceptible, but he said nothing, and I went on. 
“T had long promised to pay him a visit and had been often disappointed, 
so that it was natural enough he should be anxious. The ‘rough time’ 
had reference to the gale of wind that made us run into Baltimore har- 
bour, and the ‘ disguise’ 1 think speaks for itself ; the dress one wears out 
weve is not precisely the same a man figures in, in the streets of 

ndon.” 

‘“All this may or may not be the fact,” said Mr. O’Kelly, “but the 
political allusion, sir, that’s what I should like to get at.” 

Political allusion !” I exclaimed, “ how ! where !” 

“ Oh, sir, these things are pretty well understood ; we can make out 
hieroglyphics. What’s the meaning of this? ‘By the time the sun 
shines again, I trust I shall be a new an.’ On your honour as a gentle- 
man, does not that mean ‘the sun of liberty and political regeneration ?’ ” 

“Upon my honour then, as a gentleman,” returned I, laying the 
strongest emphasis on the words, “it means nothing more than ‘a clean 
shirt and a shave’ before another day went over my head.” 

Mr. O'Kelly was staggered at the simplicity of my explanation ; I saw 
he was vexed with himself, but at the same time half inclined to laugh 
at the turn things had taken. But he was magisterial to the last. 

“ Well, sir,” he said ‘I have one question more to put to you. As the 
cover of the letter is unfortunately lost and you lay so much stress on 
that, you can have no hesitation in telling me who it was addressed to?” 

“None in the world,” I answered. ‘ My uncle, who is my mother's 
brother, has a place at Glengariff, on the other side of Bantry. His 
name is Colonel Desmond.” 

“ What the devil !” exclaimed Mr. O’Kelly, startled quite out of his 
propriety, “ Colonel Desmond !—he your uncle ?” 
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“ He is, sir, I give you my word.” 


“ Well,” said he, his surprising him into a sudden exhibition of 
brogue, “that bates Banagher ! Colonel Desmond your uncle !—then 
Tom Desmond is your cousin ?” 


“The same, sir; we are not only cousins, but have been school- 
fellows. He was brought up with me at Eton.” 

“True enough he went there for his education. The rascal is en- 
gaged to be married to my eldest daughter, Grace. He’s in the house 
at this moment. If he can identify you, I have no more to say on the 
subject. Here, you Tim Brady, step into the hall, and desire one of the 
servants to give my compliments to Mr. Desmond and beg him to step 
this way ; it’s on a little business I want him.” 

All the rest was plain sailing—if, after my previous scrape, I may 
venture on another nautical term. Tom Desmond knew me the instant 
he entered the room, but was more than enough surprised to see me 
there, and so situated. Of course Mr. O'Kelly made me the amende 
honorable, and as an Irishman ‘never does things by halves, of course 
he made me stay to dine and sleep at Castle Townshend, and mounted 
me the next morning, when my cousin and I rode over to Glengariff 
together, exacting from me a promise to come and to see him the next 
time I came to Ireland. Just before I took leave, and while Tom was 
whispering something, very tender no doubt, to Miss Grace O’Kelly— 
an extremely fine girl, by-the-bye—her father took me aside. 

“A a of advice,” said he, in a low tone ; “ while you're in Ireland, 
never put your letters into those d——-d envelopes, as you call them. 
They entirely defeat the ends of justice !” 

I laughed and shook hands with him ; we mounted and rode off; and 
this time nothing prevented me from paying the long-deferred “ Visit 
To My UncLE.” 








THE PHANTOM HAND. 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


Sir Walter Long, of Draycot, was twice married. The first lady was a Pak- 
ington, of Worcestershire; the second a Thinne, of Longleat. The second wife 
uaded the father to disinherit the son of the first marriage. The clerk of her 
rother, Sir Egrimond Thinne, sat up to engross the deed. As he wrote he per- 
ceived the shadow of a hand onthe parchment. He thought it might be only his 
fancy and wrote on. By-and-bye a fine white hand interposed between the 
parchment and the candle, and he could discern it was a woman’s. He refused to 
engross the deed. It is satisfactory to know that the heir was righted at last. 


Tue winds of drear December were howling near and far; 

With snow the hills were whitened, there glimmer’d scarce a star ; 
The glad hearts of each household around the fire had drawn, 
Where sparkled glowing childhood, th’ Aurora of life’s dawn: 


A lonely clerk was writing, swift o’er a parchment scroll, 
Till seemed the words before him in inky seas to roll ; 
Until the street was silent and cold the hearth-stone grew, 
And waved the long-wick’d candle in every wind that blew. 











The Phantom Hand. 


A valiant knight lay dying—a step-dame by his side 
Won him to wrong his first-born—the child of her who died. 
That scroll his goodly birthright gave to a younger son, 






And when ’twas written, signed, and sealed, the step-dame’s work was done, 


Why paused that clerk ?—a shadow upon his work was cast, 

A small hand o’er the parchment dimly and swiftly past. 

He glanced around all doubting, the p was lone and still, 

“*Tis weary work,” he murmured, “’gainst Death to drive the quill.” 


He wrote on ; but the parchment with white light seemed to blaze, 
And lo ! from out the centre there sprang a host of rays ; 

A hand of wondrous beauty amid the brightness lay, 

The letters paled beneath it—the dark words past away. 


That hand ! no pulse was beating beneath its dazzling hue— 
No life-blood’s ebb or flowing thrilled in those veins of blue ; 
That hand! oh nothing human was e’er so purely fair: 

Hast seen the wild rose blossom float on the summer air ? 


The light bright foam that rideth upon the billow’s crown ? 
Beneath the white swan’s pinion, know’st thou the tender down? 
So fragile and so spotless, upon its argent bed, 

Unmoved it lay before him, the chill hand of the dead! 

The clerk looked up, beside him there smiled an angel’s face, 

A form of human outline, bent with the willow’s grace; 

Hast seen the young moon looming amid an earthborn mist? 

Or floating ‘neath the waters—a flower the sun hath kissed? 


The lustre of the night-queen streams softened thro’ the cloud; 
And the bright. blush of the flower glows ‘neath its wat’ry shroud, 
So vague was she, and shadowy, so dimly, strangely fair, 

A crown of silver lilies gleamed o’er her flowing hair. 


Her voice—the young clerk heard it—and with his heart he heard, 
Those tones the founts of being in their deep centre stirred ! 

“T am that young child’s mother, whom thy swift pen would wrong, 
“ The angels took me early—earth did not own me long. 


“The love I bear my first-born was lulled by Death to sleep— 
“ The bud lies in the dark seed till summer dews shall weep ; 
“Till summer suns shall wake it clad in triumphant bloom, 

“ The light of God awaiting, my love slept in the tomb. 


“Lo! in the dim old chancel in holy trance I lie, 

“The lights and shades flit o’er me as days—months—years, pass by— 
“The first red glow of morning creeps up the long aisle’s gloom, 

“The moonbeams glance around me—meet haunters of the tomb! 


“ And nothing warms or chills me—I know no joy or pain— 

“°Tis well—full soon pass’d o’er me my lover’s bridal-train. 

“The young child’s guardian angel stood in my grave to-night, 

“« Come forth once more,’ he whispered, ‘ to shield thy son’s birthright.’ 


“TI felt the love within me kindle, and thrill, and glow, 

“ And through my soul’s dim essence its subtle music flow ! 
“Though not of earth or heaven, poor disembodied wight ! 

“ My love hath burst the barrier that shuts the dead from sight ! 


“Put up thy pen, good writer, and pray on bended knee, 
“For one hath stood beside thee who ’mid the dead is free.” 
She smiled, and smiling blended into dim air away— 

At dawn that clerk was praying like one in dire dismay. 


And horsemen riding madly came swearing to the door ; 

“The parchments, clerk ! ere noonday the knight will be no more.” 
“ Not all his golden acres where bend the nodding corn ; 

“Nor merry trout streams gliding from woods that meet the morn; 


“ Not all his dewy pastures, nor goodly kine they feed, 
“ Should buy from my poor goose-quill that base, unrighteous deed. 
“ Go back and bid the step-dame and dying knight beware ! 

“For, lo! the blessed angels are sworn to right the heir.” 
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COLONIES AND COLONISTS; OR, ENGLAND AND HER 
OFFSPRING. 


By Witu1aM H. G. Kineston, Ese. 
AUTHOR OF THE PRIME MINISTER, LUSITANIAN SKETCHES, &c. &c. 


Ir is now generally acknowledged, by thinking men as well as by the 
most thoughtless, by the high and wealthy as by the poor and humble 
artisan, by all ranks and conditions, that as a plethoric person is revived 
by bleeding, so may the body politic of this densely-crowded country 
be relieved by an extensive emigration of her population ; but it does 
not so satisfactorily appear that either our rulers or the nation at large 
consider that something more than mere emigration is required, and 
that the stream which gushes forth is as precious as the blood which 
still flows through our veins. The Jaisser faire school assert that the 
state should not interfere ; and that, provided we are rid of our surplus 
population, it is a matter of indifference whether they land in British or 
foreign possessions; whether they amalgamate, in some sort or other, 
into a social body, or disappear by shipwreck, famine, or pestilence from 
the face of the earth. Under the auspices of that school has, for 
the most part, British emigration taken place, and have British colo- 
nies been formed. Thus convicted felons have been deemed fit seeds 
of future empires, and men, strangers to each other, have been 
brought together from all parts of the mother country, by one hope, 
by one motive only of attraction—to accumulate wealth, and bound 
together by one sole neaus—gold. Most have suffered disappoint- 
ment: ill-advised laws and regulations have contributed to blast the 
hopes of many, while their own blindness and mad speculation have 
caused the ruin of the majority in the younger settlements. Thus, 
whenever it has been considered desirable to establish a new colony, or 
to increase an old one, it has been requisite to send agents throughout 
the country, like recruiting-sergeants with drum and fife, and with tales 
not dissimilar, to beat up for colonists ; to issue pamphlets innumerable ; 
to write books not a few; to exert the influence of the press, to laud the 
territory to be settled. 

All this trouble and expense might be spared, and the truth might be 
told, if the advocates of emigration would consider that attraction will 
have far greater and more permanent effects than impulsion! In other 
words, that an enlightened system of colonisation being established, 
emigration will follow as a matter of course. If the first who emigrate 
thither find the land a fruitful and good land, and governed by wise 
regulations, they will persuade their relations and friends to follow them, 
and, surrounded by all which made England dear, they will have just 
reason to rejoice that they became colonists. 

Before proceeding further, the two terms, Emigration and Colonisa- 
tion, must be clearly defined, as they are frequently taken in a very 
vague sense. Emigration, it is evident, means the going forth of per- 
sons from the land of their birth, or of their late residence ; but 1t 
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properly means nothing more ; it does not even comprehend the act of 
arriving at another land. 

Colonisation, however, is a term of vastly more extensive sense. It is 
not only the operation of planting new colonies, but it embraces in its 
meaning the performance of any work connected with the colonies, It 
signifies not only the cultivation of land, the building of cities, the in- 
creasing the population, the formation of roads and harbours, and the 
eeaddibenenis of laws and regulations, but it means, also, the beautifying 
of those Jands and cities, the endowment of churches and colleges, the 
improvement of those laws and regulations—in fact, any act connected 
with the colonies. In its original and simple sense, it signifies the 
means by which a number of husbandmen are enabled to exist on a new 
‘territory. 

To use a homely simile, emigration is to colonisation what carting 
bricks is to building a house. As the guiding power of intelligent work- 
men is required, to form a substantial and symmetrical edifice with the 
bricks; so strong laws and wholesome regulations are necessary to 
create a prosperous and happy community. ‘The stones should, before- 
hand, be cut and chiseled, measured, and fitted to their places, and an 
enduring and beautiful building may then speedily be raised. 

As the social edifice at home is bound together by links which have 
‘taken centuries to forge, by traditional associations, by reverence, by 
affection, by respect and confidence among all classes, by protection 
afforded, by service rendered, duties on all parts acknowledged and 
fulfilled, so must the buildings we would erect in our colonies be united 
‘by like bonds, carried thither whole and unbroken, or it will prove un- 
stable and ungainly, and quickly fall to decay. 

We should transplant, therefore, in due proportions, parts of all com- 
munities existing at home. A scion of the leading family in each 
country, the younger son of the landlord of broad acres, his tenants’ 
children, the agricultural labourers and mechanics, with their children, 
‘who have worked for them, should united cross the seas to another home, 
where, in the company of those they know and respect, they may live 
under the laws and institutions of the parent land; where they may still 
enjoy all which attached them to their birth-place; where they may 
dwell in a land which is Britain still. Colonise properly, govern them 
well, create for them good Jaws and regulations, protect them as well 
‘from foreign aggression as from internal disturbance, give security that 
those good laws and regulations shall be permanent, and that those which 
are found insufficient shall be improved, and no longer will there be a 
necessity for a periodical agitation to induce emigration ; but men of all 
classes will regularly resort to the colonies, to find occupation for them- 
selves, and to form an heritage for their children.’ 

Men of large capital will resort to them in order profitably to invest 
their money. Men of intelligence and education, with independent for- 
tunes, will go thither not so much to increase their property as to find a 
better climate or a more tranquil existence. Men of small capitals will 
there be certain of employing them advantageously ; hardy labourers of find- 
ing work for their hands, and educated men for their heads, while numbers 
who now exist useless at home, or are compelled to spend in foreign states 
money which should contribute to feed their starving countfymen, will thus 
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become colonists, the founders of wealthy, virtuous, and happy commu- 


nities. 

— very generally acknowledged, that throughout the length and 
breadth the colonial ot ee Great Britain, there is vast room for 
improving their internal regulations in order to make them attractive, we 
must consider what alterations are required, and how to carry them out, 
and in the determination of the question lies the difficulty. The inha- 
bitants of one colony object to the means by which land is to be pur- 
chased, and the ruinous delay in ining possession of it; in another 
colony the tenure on which it is held is found fault with, the price at 
which it is sold by the government in others is disliked, the system of in- 
tercourse with the natives is considered wrong, and our commercial regu- 
lations with all are objected to; indeed, none of our possessions are with- 
out many and very just causes of complaint. Nor is this surprising, 
when we consider the vast extent of the British colonies, and how widely 
they are scattered over the globe, comprising one-fifth portion of the 
habitable part of it, and remember how few are the persons appointed to 
administer to their wants. It is more wonderful that they are not in a 
far worse condition. It must be the task of the present generation, and 
a noble one it is, to improve their capabilities, to make them fit residences 
for civilised men, bulwarks of the British crown. At the same time, 
while we insist on the necessity of careful colonisation, we would on no 
account neglect to form a well-regulated system of emigration, the means, 
so to of transporting the materials of which our colonies are 
formed. 

Some very sensible and very benevolent persons insist that all the govern- 
ment has to do is to land people, selected at random, safely on the shores 
of our colonies, and to let them shake into their places as they best can. 
This is what they have hitherto done with re to the Australian and 

colonies, while the emigrants to North America have been allowed 
to drown in rotten ships, or to die of pestilence or famine in overcrowded 
ones as might happen. The disorganised state of society in most of our 
colonies is the best proof of the effects of want of system, The most 
flourishing and happy settlements are those formed by private gentlemen 
of their former tenants, by sectarian or other bodies, and by German emi- 
grants united under one pastor. 

The necessity in New South Wales for the exertions of the energetic 
Mrs. Chisholm, a Roman Catholic lady who has employed herself in con- 
ducting female servants and others up the country to find employment, is 
strong evidence of the want of systematic colonisation. 

Again and again it must be repeated, the colonies, to be of their full 
use, must be attractive ; indeed it may be doubted even if all the ships of 
the navy were to be employed and to be fitted in the most luxurious manner 
imaginable and provisioned with the choicest viands, whether such would 
increase the emigration of the educated and higher orders of society, un- 
less a better order of colonisation should prevail than at present exists. 
It is much easier, it must be confessed, to point out the faults of our colo- 
nial system than to suggest the necessary improvements, but at the same 
time the subject is of too much vital importance to allow of a laisser faire 
method of proceeding. The interests of the nation present and future 


demand a change, and however difficult the task, our energies must rise 
to the emergency. 
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To understand more clearly what is required, we will take a glance at 
the condition of the three principal fields of British Colonisation. First in 
order come the North American provinces of Great Britain, next the settle- 
er aan sali Good Ilope, and lastly, her Australasian Colonies. 
Her smaller ments are not a whit better governed, and arenot in many 

less worthy of our attention; but as with the exception of the 
Islands, they do not afford any extensive receptacle for emi- 
grants, we will not at present describe them. 

In those last mentioned islands, however, were they well governed, 
many thousand persons might soon find employment me support. 

The oldest settled and most thickly populated of our colonial 
sions are our North American provinces. They consist of Upper and 
Lower Canada, now united under one government, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, Newfoundland, the territories of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, not a small slice of the world, and Vancouver's 
Island, the whole comprising an extent of country of itself sufficient, if 

, to form several mighty empires, yet from mismanagement, 
Dood within a few weeks sail f England, the greater portion of it 
still remains a desert. Here thousands and thousands of our children may. 
find a happy and peaceful home, yet this their heritage a certain class of 
politicians coolly talk of abandoning as expensive and useless. 

_ There are few portions of the earth’s surface so interesting to study as 
the map of Canada, Let us contemplate the mighty River St. Lawrence, 
running through Lower Canada, and the chain of magnificent lakes which 
almost surround Upper Canada, and convert it into an island, and then see 
what the energy and perseverence of man has done to connect these lakes by 
canals with the boundless ocean, so that the ship which has crossed the 
Atlantic may float even on the inland waters of Lake Erie. See what 
numerous rivers intersect it in all directions, and observe the cities, the 

and townships which have sprung up on their banks, and consider 
the vast unexplored tracts of country which yet remain to be peopled and 
cultivated. 

Upper or Western Canada is far superior in point of climate to Lower 
or Eastern Canada, which was the first district settled by the French. 
The winters are shorter and less severe, and the soil is more generall 
fertile, and consequently the chief portion of the stream of Briti 
emigration which is not turned to the United States flows there. Un- 
happily, however, the greater number of emigrants go to the territories 
of the latter. This fact is pregnant with meaning, though for years our 
legislators and the public have refused to comprehend it. Neither is the 
climate of the United States more healthy, indeed in many parts it is 
much the contrary, nor is the soil more fertile than that of Canada, nor 
is there any want of land in our colonies. The agents of the Republic 
are certainly more energetic than our own advocates of emigration, but 
there is some more powerful cause which attracts the chief stream of 
emigration to New York, Boston, and New Orleans, instead of up the 
St. Lawrence or to Halifax or St. John’s. 

The great drawback to the advantages of the northern part of the 
American continent as a field for colonisation, is the length and severity 
of the winter, and the extremes of heat and cold to which it is subject ; 
consequently, delicate persons, unaccustomed to rough ‘ft, should not 
venture to become settlers in the backwoods, but strong and hardy 
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colonists will, with perseverance, most certainly succeed, while capitalists 
will find ample employment for their gold. The same general observa- 
tions with regard to climate, soil, and capabilities, refer to Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island, except that the climate of 
that beautiful little island is more temperate, and, if possible, more 
healthy than that of our other North American possessions. Yet these 
colonies, peopled though they mostly are with the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and with capacities for improvement unsurpassed by any in the world, 
remain comparatively poor, while the inhabitants, whether of French or 
British descent, are generally discontented. Thus, while the United 
States go rapidly ahead, their neighbour Canada, inferior in no respects 
to them, crawls slowly on towards prosperity. ‘To prove that this state of 
things is caused by want of system, or rather by a most pernicious system, 
we shall quote the words of a traveller who has twice visited Canada, for 
the noble and philanthropic purpose of playing his own part in the 
work of colonisation, by planting on an estate, purchased expressly for 
that object, some poor families removed from his own property in 
England. This was real colonisation. Not content with paying their 
passage and bidding them go forth in God’s name, satisfied to be rid of 
them, he led forth his tenantry himself, and saw them safely settled in 
the land of their adoption, under charge of a clever and benevolent agent. 
Their complete success has rewarded his enlightened exertions. When 
these families left England they were paupers; they have now each 
some thirty or forty acres under cultivation, several yoke of oxen, cows, 
and teams of horses. The work written by the gentleman whose 
honourable labours we are recording, is as worthy of admiration for its 
keen satire as for its bold, manly, and benevolent spirit, bespeaking at 
once attention and respect. It was written, however, at a time when 
the British lion had scarcely begun to open his eyes to gaze with a 
near-sighted blink at the rich domains he had been accustomed in his 
dreams to consider his own, and therefore is not as well known as it 
would have been had it made its appearance at the present moment 
when he is fully aroused and roaring lustily on the subject. 

In answer to those who loudly cry out for a proper system of colonisa- 
tion, the government may assert that an apparatus for the purpose already 
exists. ‘ For the information of those whose opinions may influence 
legislation on this subject, but whose attention may net yet have been 
called to its details, I will shortly state what this said supposed system 
really is, and will leave it to themselves to pronounce how far it is 
commensurate with the purposes of its existence,” says Mr. Arthur Mills. 

“The sale and settlement of British colonial lands, both in those 
colonies in which the Crown still retains its prerogative in this respect, 
and in those in which it has been surrendered to the provincial legisla- 
tures, has been chiefly effected through the instrumentality of Jand- 
companies. Probably not less than two-thirds of the surveyed and 
cultivated soil in the British colonies is either now vested in or has 
passed through the hands of such associations. Three millions of acres 
at least in British North America are now in such hands—owned, in fact, 
by proprieters whose only solicitude concerning their property is that it 
may pay them a dividend on their shares. Such a system may no doubt 
in some instances, if well conducted, promote the earlier settlement of a 
new country, whose resources may be drawn out by combined efforts, 
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but.which may yet be uninviting to isolated capitalists. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that every land company introduces into the colonial 
a class of absentee speculators who, if their scheme is successful, 

—_ and withdraw from the colony wealth which, on the soundest 
principles of justice and policy, ought to be re-invested in its advance- 
ment. By the application, on the part of the government, of the pur- 
chase-money paid by such companies to the importation of labour, or the 
construction of roads, a sort of forcing apparatus for ripening the re- 
sources of the colony has been, in some instances, devised. The so-called 
South Australian scheme, born in 1836, died in 1840, is the most noto- 
rious specimen of this policy. It has been as the accessory to speculations 
more or less crude, not as the originator or patron of any comprehensive 
colonisation, that the imperial government has hitherto borne part in the 
territorial distribution of our dependencies.* Much has been said and 
written by statesmen and economists as to the accurate proportions of 
labour, capital, and territory, in new countries, as to theories and systems 
of sales, of prices and wae a of sale, andthe merits and disadvantages, 
ssibilities and impossibilities, of enforced concentration, and right appli- 
cation of land funds ; but, meanwhile, the lands themselves, the subject 
of these deliberations, have been left in mortua manu, vast tracts in- 
terposed between, and impeding the advancement of thin and scattered 
settlements, to be hereafter retailed at an advanced price by the specu- 
lators who possess them. Half-pay officers and refugees from the re- 
volted provinces, which latter class it was deemed politic thus to loyalise 
and reward for their submissive endurance of bad laws, were the original 
grantees of estates which now engross, in the hands of their vendees, or 
representatives, many of the most valuable districts of British North 
America. ‘The only consideration on which these grants were made, 
that of occupation, has been successfully evaded. It is a fact in the 
history of Canada, that of one tract of a million and a half of acres held 
in 1840 by 361 private proprietors, one million acres were at that time 
wholly unimproved, and only six proprietors residing on their land. In 
riding through the forests of West Canada in the spring of last year, I 
occasionally emerged into an open space of four or five acres of dwarfed 
underwood, in the centre or corner of which I generally observed a ruined 
shanty, or log-house, without a roof. On inquiry I learnt that these were 
what were called ‘ clearance duties,’ and that the term imported a literal 
fulfilment of the terms on which the surrounding estates were granted : 
that the shanties had never been inhabited, and that the name of the 
owner was unknown, and could only be learnt at the registry-office of 
the district.. Those who have leisure, and power to bestow thought on 
the subject, will require no comment from me on such a policy as this. 
In the course of seven years, from the first settlement of West Australia, 
more than a million and a half of acres were given away. Though its 
consequences endure, the system of free-grants is now discontinued 
throughout the British colonies. Its only remaining vestige is the re- 
mission to military and naval officers, of seven, years’ standing or more, 
a portion of their purchase-money, for land in certain colonies, according 
to their rank. Colonial lands are now sold at various advertised prices. 


* The only instance in which the government has taken the initiative in this 
matter was in the settlement of about 400 heads of families in Canada, 1825. 
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I fear, however, that the commissioners who represent the crown in this 
behalf could exhibit but a poor balance-sheet, as compared with that of 
the government of the United States, which realises, from its own and 
British subjects, not less than a million sterling annually from land 
sales. The fact is, that a great proportion of our emigrant subjects, 
who resist the temptations of the great cheap republic, prefer the chances 
of unlicensed occupation, or, as it is popularly called, ‘squatting’ on the 
crown lands in our colonies, to the certain cost of any contract with 
government, individual proprietors, or companies. I recognise in the 
unlicensed occupation of wild land in our colonies, and the discoura 
ments to thrifty cultivation and settled habits which it entails, ratified 
as it is by the prescriptive law of the back-woods, the germ of that un- 
happy state of tenure which now degrades and impoverishes the cottier 
peasantry of Ireland; and I am well assured, that a continuous two or 
three years’ stream of pauper emigrants, who, in default of labour on 
public works or systematic allocation on land, will have to work their 
living out of the wilderness, will materially aggravate the evil. 

“ During the last twenty years, nearly a million and a half, or an 
average annual number of 64,000 emigrants have left our shores,* 
This band of voluntary exiles has been, for the most part, poor and 
ignorant. Some have emigrated at the expense and request of friends 
and relatives who have preceded them; of the rest, the chief English 
element has been, since 1835, the refuse of parishes, whom the Poor 
Law empowers its officers, under certain regulations, to expatriate. The 
ordinary qualifications of such emigrants have been the weakness, wicked- 
ness, or indolence which promised to render them a burden or a nuisance 
to their neighbours, and they have, on this account, been selected for a 
career in which strength, integrity, and industry are absolutely essential 
to success. Reduced by vice or poverty to his last shifts, it becomes a 
question with the pauper whether he shall leave his country at the cost 
of his parish as an emigrant, or at that of the nation at large as a con- 
victed felon. ‘The best evidence of the ordinary low estate of British 
emigrants is the tax levied from them on landing in North America, as 
a guarantee to the communities into which we infuse them, against the 
contingent burden of their support. The occasional shiploads of settlers 
who have, under better auspices, left this country at the expense of 
humane landlords, on whose estates they lived, are the honourable ex- 
ceptions which prove the ordinary miseries of emigration to which those 
benevolent men would not suffer their dependents to be exposed.t{ 

“ The ranks of Irish emigration have Mews composed of some 15,000 
or 20,000 a-year, who have begged, borrowed, stolen, or earned (though 
the last case is rare), 50s. for their passage, and, in former years, a bag of 
potatoes for their food, who forsake their wretched homes to end at the 
port of embarkation one unhappy era of their existence, and to enter 
upon another which is, in many instances, unhappier still. It was not until 
1840 that the state and prospects of this portion of our subjects, the 





* The emigration of the year 1848 has amounted to 250,000 souls. 

t By a municipal regulation at the port of Boston, provision is made for the 
cases of idiot emigrants ; and the mayor told me that such unfortunate creatures 
were sometimes landed on the quays. 

tl instance, as examples, a party of 150 sent to Canada from Lord Bath's 
estates in 1831, and 183 sent out by Colonel Wyndham in 1839. 
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gnnual 64,000 in whose prosperity that of our colonies, and therefore of 
our shipping and commerce, was involved, were thought worthy of 
the attention of the British government. Whether this neglect is 
to be excused by the more engrossing cares of our foreign and do- 
mestic policy, or to be ascribed to that golden principle of non-inter- 
yention with private enterprise, even for the protection of the poor 
and ignorant against the wealthy and acute, I do not profess to de- 
cide: but, either from inadvertence, or on the deliberate principle 
of laissez faire, these thousands of British subjects, every unit of 
whom public policy and justice, as well as their own ignorance and help- 
lessness, entitled to our fostering care, were left, till a very recent period, 
without even the semblance of legislative protection, to be mercilessl 
spoiled by extortioners of their little substance at the water's edge, an 
to struggle unaided to an unknown shore. Of the hardships of the 
voyage, and of the trials and sufferings of those who eventually succeed, 
I will not now speak; nor do I dwell on casualties by loss at sea, or fatal 
sickness, against which no caution can uniformly provide. I will simply 
state, and am prepared, if necessary, to prove, that the pilgrimage of a 
British emigrant involves (all commissioners, or agents, or acts of parlia- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding) a series of sufferings which need 
only to be known to be actively ‘commiserated, and, so far as legislation 
can promote that end, abolish As a sample from the records of 
British emigration, I will mention that in 1832, 1700 old soldiers and 
sailors, whose pensions were commuted for colonial land, were exported 
by the government to Canada. A hundred acres of sea or sky would 
have been quite as useful to.these poor fellows, who had neither capital 
nor energy to cultivate their grants, as might have been expected, and, 
as the chief agent at Quebec reports, they became dependant on charity, 
many, predisposed by intemperance, died of cholera, and about 100 re- 
turned to the United Kingdom.” 

Our North American provinces and Western Australia are suffering de- 
plorably from this lavish mode of granting lands, and in consequence 
there is no land fund to aid in the emigration of labourers. Absenteeism 
is one of the great clogs to their advancement. Colonies settled within 
the present generation are already the victims of the curse of Ireland ; 
nor is New South Wales altogether free. 

Many of our readers may not be aware of the signification of the land 
fund, of which we have spoken. In the year 1840 three commissioners 
were appointed under the royal sign-manual to regulate the sale of 
colonial lands and the emigration of British subjects. All unoccupied 
lands, not belonging to companies or individuals, are considered the pro- 
perty of the crown, and are sold at a certain upset price, varying in 
different colonies. In the Australian colonies, at 1/. per acre ; at the 
Cape, at 2s.; in Upper Canada, at 6s. to 7s. ; in Lower, at 3s. 34d. ; 
and in the Falkland Islands, at 8s. per acre. A portion of the fund 
raised by these sales is placed in the hands of the commissioners, under 
the name of the Colonial Land Fund, to be expended in the deportation 
of able-bodied labourers and females to the colony from whence it is 
derived. Coming as it does from the pockets of the colonists, it is very 
justly considered colonial money, and the commissioners are, therefore, 
authorised to select persons who will be useful in the colonies, rather than 
those whom the mother country would wish to get rid of. After we 
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have taken a glance at the colonies of Australia and the Cape, we wil} 
discuss two of the most important colonial subjects of the day, the price 
at which crown lands should be sold, and the possibility of arranging the 
means of conveyance for the yearly increase of our population to one or 
other of our colonies, with the probabilities of their finding employment 
when they arrive there. 

After the disunion of the United States from Great Britain, the eastern 
coast of New Holland was fixed on as a place of banishment for that 
class of criminals which had hitherto been sent to America. Botany 
Bay was first chosen as the site of the intended settlement, but on the 
arrival of the governor, Captain Phillip, he changed it to a spot on the 
shore of Port Jackson, where the flourishing city of Sydney now stands, 
But of what materials, it will be asked, was the nucleus of this future 
empire formed ? Of the wisest and best, of sagacious leaders, of pious 
clergy, of honest merchants, of practical farmers, of hardy labourers, of 
skilled mechanics? Unhappily, no. Were it not melancholy and humi- 
liating, it would be ridiculous to describe (with the exception of the 
governor) how completely at variance to the above were the characters 
of the first settlers. As we sowed so shall we reap. New South Wales 
was founded by the offscourings of our gaols, male and female “convicts 
in unequal proportions, and among them, it is recorded, not one was to 
be found acquainted with the common rudiments of agriculture. For 
many consecutive years they were on the point of perishing of starvation, 
for they were too ignorant to raise food for themselves. For years after- 
wards not a clergyman was to be found, nor had a church been erected 
in the colony. It was considered exclusively the rogues’ land, and for a 
length of time not a free or honest man ventured there. The ignorant 
at home, taking their ideas of our colonies from the description of this 
one, a general repugnance to emigration arose, which even at the present 
day is far from having entirely disappeared. 

Accounts also of the horrors of Moreton Bay and Norfolk Island got 
abroad, and those places being confounded in men’s minds with the main 
colony, increased the bad estimation in which it was held. The beautiful 
island, of Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) was peopled in a similar, or, 
if possible, worse manner. Whereas New South Wales was founded by 
felons, Tasmania was peopled by doubly convicted ones, it being made 
the penal settlement to the former colony. From the time that the elder 
colony ceased to be a penal settlement, 10,000 felons have been annu- 
ally sent to the shores of that unhappy island. This torrent of crime, 
sufficient, one would suppose, to sweep everything that was virtuous and 
good from the face of the land, was at length stopped for a time, but the 
stream has again been let loose under a different name, though with waters 
scarcely less turbid and foul. In truth, it has been owing to no virtue 
in the system that the whole land has not become a perfect pandemonium, 
but we ae to thank the extraordinary capabilities of a country which 
can afford abundance of employment, and, consequently, where fewer 
temptations to crime are to be found than at home. The harsh-sounding 
term convict being abolished, these emancipated felons are to be sent ont 
under the mild appellation of exiles, to meet their old friends and com- 
rades. It is in no pharisaical spirit that we look upon them as worse 
than other men ; they have proved their weakness by committing crime, 
and, though happily reformed and penitent, they should not be sent 
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where a large mass of the population have in like manner been 
convicts. 

The climate of New South Wales, though hot, from the extreme dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, is healthy. In certain districts, the colonists 
have suffered much from want of water; but as means are found of dam- 
ming up the winter streams, that great cause of disaster will be avoided. 
Although corn does not flourish in every part, its vast sheep-walks will 
be a boundless source of wealth to a large population. In the northern 
portion, lately opened for colonisation, it is believed that cotton will be 
cultivated with advantage. 

While, however, slavery exists in the United States, the colonists will 
find themselves undersold by the Americans. The question to be deter- 
mined is, shall we enable the subjects of Great Britain to compete with 
their slave-holding republican rivals? Shall we encourage people who, 
like those of the United States, consume 5s. 6d. each of British ma- 
nufactures, or the inhabitants of our own Australian colonies, who 
consume from 7/. to 10/. a-head in the year? 

New South Wales contains, inclusive of the Port Phillip district, 
200,000 inhabitants. The capital, Sydney, is a large populous town, 
with fine shops ; coaches run from it into the interior, and steamers 
convey passengers along the coast, and up its navigable rivers. In- 
deed, the more one contemplates this magnificent country, the more 
anxiety one feels that it should be wisely colonised with civilised and 
Christian men. | 

Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, to the south of the mighty insulated 
continent, is a very beautiful island, nearly the size of Ireland. The 
land is fertile, and well suited to the jueh of grain. As the greater 
portion of crown lands are already disposed of, there is no land. fund, and, 
consequently, there is little emigration thither, added to which, it has, 
till lately, been the convict settlement of Great Britain. There are 
60,000 inhabitants, half of whom are, or have been, convicts. Hobart 
Town is the capital, and there is another town called Launceston, on the 
lovely river Tamar, on the north. 

The Swan River settlement, on the west coast, was the next formed. 
The colonists were a superior class of men ; many of them being of rank 
and education ; but by a fatal mistake, large tracts of land were given 
away to persons who expended considerable sums in carrying out la- 
bourers. Other capitalists, who had expended nothing in the transport 
of labourers, came out, and outbid those who had. Land, also, was sold 
at a very low price—2s. 6d. an acre; consequently, wages being very 
high, the labourers soon collected money, and becoming landowners, left 
the capitalists without workmen. The result was the ruin of many, and 
that fine country, which would, probably, had it been properly colonised, 
have contained 80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants, has only 5,000. It has, 
however, lately been progressing, and, would the large landowners make 
liberal grants of land to intelligent farmers, who would go out with their 
families and some small capital, it would very quickly overtake its rivals. 
It has extensive sheep-walks, and large numbers of cattle and horses are 
bred there. Every kind of grain is produced, and the gums collected in 
its forests are very valuable. 

It is a grievous pity to see so fine a country remaining a desert; and 
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we must urge the colonists, as the only method of remedying the first 
error committed, either to make grants of portions of their land to all] 
farmers, in proportion to the amount expended on their voyage, or else 
to devote a considerable part of the sums raised by the sale of their 
lands to form an emigration fund. Labour they must have, at all cost. 

The sad mistakes committed, on the attempted establishment of 
Australind, not only injured Western Australia, but brought systematic 
colonisation into most undeserved discredit. 

A site for the settlement of Australind had been fixed on, but while 
the first cargo of colonists were on their way, Captain Grey had dis- 
covered fron and more fertile territory. On their arrival at the 
first, they forthwith set off to find the second discovered ; but Captain 

’s directions not being understood, the right spot was not hit on, 
and the unfortunate adventurers returned to the original site. Here, the 
land was not surveyed; and numerous further delays occurring, the 
greater number left the colony altogether. 

Had moderate forethought been exerted, and proper arrangements 
been made, there is every reason to believe that the sanguine expecta- 
tions entertained by the founders of the colony would not have been 
disappointed. May a more happy destiny await the intending colonists 
of Canterbury, in New Zealand. 

South Australia was the fourth Australian colony formed; and a new 
principle, which, in many respects, has worked well, was introduced, by 
which the amount of all crown lands sold was devoted to the transport 
of labouring emigrants. It was computed, that as it requires five men 
to cultivate 100 acres, and the expenses of each man’s passage and outfit 
would be 201, therefore, that by selling land at 1/. per acre, there would 
always be a supply of labour in the colony. This system—called, from 
the name of its first advocate, the Wakefield system—although an im- 
provement on the lavish granting of lands, is not without faults. 

The plan pursued in South Australia was to put /up a small quantity 
of land only, at an upset price of 1/. per acre, ‘but which, from the 
speculative spirit of the colonists, was frequently bought at three or four 
times that amount. In fact, to such a height had speculation run in the 
early years of the colony, that the greater number of the first settlers 
were completely ruined; and had not valuable mines of copper and lead 
been discov it would have been doomed to linger on in poverty. A 
contrary fate has been its fortunate lot; and a number of well-educated 
and superior men having settled there, it being free from the stain of 
a conviet’s colony, it is decidedly the favourite. Adelaide, on the river 
Torrens, not far from the shore of St. Vincent's Gulf, is the capital; and 
although twelve years only have elapsed since it was founded, it is already 
a flourishing city. The colony contains nearly 40,000 inhabitants. It 
grows abundance of corn, and has numerous large flocks and herds, but 
its mines are its chief source of wealth. 

On the following year, the Port Phillip district was first settled, chiefly 
from Tasmania. It is now to be called the colony of Victoria, with Mel- 
bourne the capital, on the Yarra-yarra river. Its rise has been most 
rapid ; for it y contains a population of nearly 50,000 souls. It 1s 
bounded on the north by a range of snowy mountains, from whence 
constant streams rushing down fertilise the rich lands between them and 
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ithe ocean. It me outa) species of grain inieonianie oe cattle and 
shorses, especially, thrive on its green pastures. It is owledged 
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Such is a very rapid sketch of the various colonies of Australia. Not- 
withstanding the want of system and the numerous errors committed at 
their formation they exist, and, in certain respects, are flourishing, for 
when active hands are placed on fertile lands wealth must appear, and 
with an abundance of food and employment a scattered population must 
be more free from vice than in a crowded city, when they are idle and half- 
starved ; but formed as the social body has been with elements collected 
indiscriminately from all parts of the empire, it is still unorganised and 
disunited, while the tone of the race-course and cock-pit prevails among 
more than an ordinary proportion of the inhabitants. There are, 
doubtless, many men of the highest character, but few venture to deny 
what every writer asserts, and the numerous fraudulent bankruptcies, the 
dissensions, the law-suits, the political and religious quarrels which are 
so prevalent, too clearly prove. The happiest and most flourishing set- 
tlements are, by all accounts, those formed in South Australia by German 
families who emigrated under their proper pastors as their leaders, and it 
will be found that the nearer we can imitate their example the better. 

Among the numerous pamphlets on emigration to the Australian colo- 
nies, we must recommend one by Mr. J. A. Jackson, who has long resided 
in that part of the world. With other valuable suggestions to improve 
the present system, he urges the importance of having stations where the 

vernment might afford occupation for the surplus labourers who might, 
for a short time, be unable to find employment with the settlers. He 
eat advocates the necessity of lowering the present upset price of 
crown-lands in Australia, and also the necessity of forming as many new 
settlements as possible along the extensive coast-line of that vast terri- 
tory, that emigrants may be disembarked at various spots so as to avoid 
the mischief of artificial concentration. We shall hereafter propose a 
plan which we believe will fully accomplish the important objects sug- 
gested by Mr. Jackson. 

While the settlements in Australia were forming, the neighbouring 
islands of New Zealand were gradually being peopled by English and 
other Europeans, who contrived to live on good terms with the natives till 
it was taken possession of by Great Britain, and disputes respecting the 
disposition of land commenced, which have at times led to serious results. 
These have been happily quieted, and already nearly 15,000 Europeans 
live in various settlements on the coast. Auckland, on the northern 
of the north island, is the capital, while New Plymouth and Wellington 
are in the southern part, and about forty miles from Wellington are the 
extensive and fertile Wairraipa plains. Nelson is in the north of the 
middle island, and Otago, a Scotch settlement, is about half-way down 
the eastern coast. It is proposed to form the settlement of Cante 
in the middle island, which appears to be very thinly inhabited by 
aborigines. With the most earnest wish we have for the success of that 
settlement, we fear that unless very considerable modifications are made 
in the proposed plan, it will not attract very large numbers of emigrants. 
It is to be exclusively'Church of England, and roads, churches and col- 
leges are to be paid for beforehand by every purchaser of land paying 3/. 
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peracre. The desire to become the owner of land is so strong in men’s 
minds that they will overlook other advantages for the sake of possessing 
it; and while it is to be procured at 2s. an acre at the Cape, they will not 
go as far again to find it at 3/. per acre. New Zealand is full of fine 
rivers, and covered with mountains and fertile valleys ; the scenery is 
beautiful, and the climate perfect. 

We must glance at the Cape of Good Hope, which we trust will prove 
a favourite field for emigration, now that the Boors and the Kaffirs have 
become eable. After its capture from the Dutch, few settlers went 
there, till 1821, when the sum of 50,000/. was granted by Parliament towards 
the conveyance of emigrants. It now contains 220,000 Europeans. The 
climate is healthy though sudden changes are frequent. Sheep and cattle 
thrive, but it is subject to droughts, and few of the rivers are navigable. 
Cape colony is divided into two provinces, of which Cape town is the 
capital of the western, and Graham’s town of the eastern, and about 300 
miles distant from the latter is the new colony of Natal. The climate of 
Natal is said to be very fine, and the soil capable of growing cotton. It 
is better watered than the Cape Colony. Considerable numbers of people 
are going out as settlers for the purpose of cultivating cotton, and a 
Roman Catholic Society has been formed to found a settlement there of 
persons of that persuasion. May the light of truth dissipate their errors, 
and bind them in a social body by links of a purer and truer faith. 

Land in Natal is sold at 2s. per acre, so that although the funds 
derived from it will be devoted to emigration, few can benefit by it. 
Some of the native tribes are, however, it is said, willing to labour at a 
low rate of wages, and by that means the Natal cotton growers may be 
better able to compete with those of the United States than will the 
settlers of Moreton Bay. 

In the colonies we have mentioned we have room and verge enough for 
the employment of many hundred thousand annually of our home popu- 
lation, could means be found to convey them thither. That they can be 
found, we need not despair. In the year just ended nearly 250,000 
persons emigrated from Great Britain and Ireland, and our system is yet 
very imperfect. ‘The annual increase of our population is estimated at 
300,000, so that with a little more exertion we can at all events keep our 
population from surpassing its present amount ; indeed, without being too 
sanguine we think that we may be able so to decrease it that, with an 
improvement in our agriculture and manufactures, we may succeed in con- 
quering the vast amount of pauperism which is now almost overwhelming 
us. 

In Southern Africa much remains to be done to tranquillise the Boors and 
to civilise or subjugate the Kaffirs. The only sure way is to make them all 
feel that they are British subjects, and as such while they are prevented 
from encroaching on the rights of Europeans, they will be protected from 
the oppressions of each other. The labours of intelligent and pious mission- 
aries of the Christian faith will do much, and by extending our commeree 
by numerous ramifications throughout every part of Southern Africa the 
advantages of civilisation will be felt. To effect this we would annex to 
the British crown the entire district, drawing aline from Delagoa Bay on the 
east to the mouth of the Orange River on the west. Every inducement 
should be given to British subjects to settle within these boundaries, and 
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every means should be afforded them to defend themselves against the 
attacks of any enemies who might be tempted to dispossess them. 

It is a subject of importance too vast to be discussed at the end of a 
paper, and we may hope to see it brought before the public by a talented 
Meican traveller, by whose comprehensive mind we believe the project 
was at first conceived. The absurd and mistaken notion that these abo- 
rigines are to be looked upon in the light of civilised nations must of 
course be abandoned, and though treated with the greatest humanity, 
they must be taught to respect the power of the white man, and to feel 
their own inferiority. Toeffect the proposed end we should plant among 
them communities of virtuous and religious men, under firm and intelligent 
leaders. These should be located on fertile lands, on lines traversing the 
country in every direction, and sufficiently near to each other to keep up a 
weekly or a biweekly communication. 

In fact as the Russians traverse the outskirts of the Caucasus with 
military posts, so would we the country of the Bechuanas with trading 
posts and missionary stations. 

One can scarcely contemplate the immense streams of wealth which 
may be made to flow towards the ports of Southern Africa, and the 
wide fields for our manufactures, which may thus be opened up. Far 
greater too will be the advantage to Christianity, and civilisation, and no 
other means we have ever heard of offers so fair a hope of rescuing the 
tribes of Africa from barbarism and idolatry. 

One of the most important points to be properly adjusted is the mini- 
mum pricé of crown, or waste lands, especially in the Australian Colonies, 
Most of our readers are probably aware that the minimum upset price is 
now fixed at 1/. per acre, and that it is frequently run up to double that 
amount. Now although a small proportion of the land from its richness 
or neighbourhood to towns or navigable rivers is well worth that sum, yet 
it is notorious that the greater part is of far less value. It is true that 22. 
and 3/. have been given for rural land, but it will invariably be found that 
such land has commanded a fine back run, while it has completely shut out 
other waste land so that no other person can occupy it. The consequence 
of this high price has been that it has prevented a class of substantial agri- 
culturists, most useful in a new country, from going out there, and the 
land is generally in the hands either of large capitalists, many of whom 
are not residents, or of petty farmers, who have neither capital or know- 
ledge to enable them to cultivate it. Another evil consequence is, that 
it has fostered to a very great extent the practice of what is called squat- 
ting, or the temporary occupation of lands, which is allowed on the pay- 

ment of a small rent for the pasturage of sheep and cattle. Thus a lar 
number of the inhabitants = no other tie to the country than the 
possession of so many thousand head of sheep, which they may sell any 
moment, and take their departure. The advocates of the present system 
support it because they believe that it increases the emigration fund, 
and that as land without labour is of no value, it prevents people becom- 
ing the purchasers of more land than they can cultivate. This is true : 
it prevents people not only from purchasing land, but from mene 
thither, and thousands who would visit the shores of Australia, were lan 
to be procured at a low rate, now carry their means and their knowl 
to the United States. The desire to acquire land is inherent in the 
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breast of civilised man, and those will be grievously mistaken who do 
not take it into account on fixing the price at which it is to be 
bought. Our object is to people Australia with educated, intelligent, and 
industrious persons, and to attain it we must hold out the most powerful 
inducements we can invent to tempt them to emigrate thither. At 
nt the United States far outbid us. We must find means to out- 

id them. We have markets to create, we have to collect consumers of 
our manufactures, the very existence of England depends on our doing 
so, and in the performance of the work we must take into consideration 
the feelings as well as the true interests, the very foolishness of men, or 
we shall most certainly fail. In the United States, land is sold at 
4s. 6d. per acre, but then there is no emigration fund, and purchasers 
must find their own way there, as well also must their labourers. If in 
Australia it were lowered to one half, or third, or even to one quarter of 
what it now is, and if all male emigrants were compelled to pay one half 
their passage money, we are certain that the funds produced would con- 
vey four times the number of those who now go free, and that those who 
could pay the whole of their passage money would be increased six-fold. 

The only means we can conceive for keeping up a full and constant 
stream of emigration is by the establishment of a well regulated system 
of loans, and the means of repaying them, for the further transmission of 
emigrants. 

Much has been said on this subject, and many objections have been 
raised to the possibility of collecting debts thus incurred. We, however, 
after consulting many proprietors of extensive colonial estates, and others 
connected with Australia, are convinced that it could be done without any 
difficulty or risk of tyranny. In Australia an efficient machinery already 
exists in the officers appointed to collect the rents for the squatting 
licenses, and would require little or no increase. The colonial legis- 
latures would also willingly pass an act, allowing the arrest of wages in 
the hands of masters, and every respectable colonist would gladly aid in 
enabling the agent to recover debts from those who might be unwilling 


o—_ able to pay. 

e simple method would be to require every emigrant receiving 
a loan to give his promissory note for the amount, which note should 
be sent to an agent in the colony, and he should be able to recover on 
it at any of the local courts. 

Thus even parishes might lend money to emigrants with a fair pro- 
spect of being repaid ; and if they selected portions only of each family, and 
promised to send the remainder when the first repaid the money, they 
would, in all probability, soon receive it. 

As another means of relieving the mother-country and peopling the colo- 
nies, we urge the importance of establishing in the neighbourhood of each 

rt a large asylum or school, where widows, sent out from England, may 

ve their children while they go into service. These asylums should be 
placed under the direction of ladies of superior education, and every atten- 
tion should be paid to the moral as well as the physical well-being of the 
children. They would be supported at far less expense than in England, at 
the cost of the mother, and not only might the establishment be kept up, 
but the debt incurred to erect the buildings might be paid off. Such a 
plan would be not a little more humane, and certainly less expensive to 
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parishes, than the system lately pursued at Tooting and elsewhere. We 
trust that the colonial government will instantly commence the formation 
of such establishments. The parishes will y pay the whole expense 
of the passage of young widows and their children, who are at home un- 
able to earn any thing towards their own support. 

Hitherto one of the great obstacles to the emigration of people to our 
own colonies has been the ignorance of all classes concerning them, and 
this has arisen from the want of an organised system for spreading informa- 
tion, and consequently the agents of the United States, or the promoters 
of any fraudulent scheme, have been able to mislead people without 
being detected. Her Majesty’s Emigration Commissioners, it is true, 
employ agents in certain parts of the ren to collect emigrants, and 
a commission of 10s. to 15s. per head is paid to them for each emigrant 
thus collected ; but as they are seldom of a class of persons in whom the 
labouring poor have much confidence, and as they have thus somewhat 
the character of crimps, this plan is decidedly objectionable. 

Instead of it we would urge on the government the importance of 
establishing throughout every part of the United Kingdom local boards, 
composed of the magistrates and clergy, and other gentry of influence, 
who should have the office of collecting emigrants, and of taidng funds 
for their transport. ‘These boards should find half the passage-money, at 
least, for all emigrants from their districts, and we must insist on the 
necessity of abolishing the system of affording free passages to any class 
of persons. We are certain, with the plan we propose, an equally 
class of emigrants will be found, and the colonial land-fund will go twice 
as far as it does at present. ‘To superintend these local boards we would 
appoint two or more travelling commissioners, who should in the first 
place organise them, and afterwards visit them in rotation, to inspect the 
persons wishing to emigrate. Each board should keep a list of all per- 
sons in that district purposing to emigrate, including their trades and 
where they desire to go; and thus the commissioners, being informed of 
the requirements of the colonies, the supply could always be regulated 
according to the demand. 

By the plan we propose, wherever the pressure is greatest there will 
the boards be most willing to come forward with funds, and the 
emigrants instead of being drawn, as now, fortuitously often from dis- 
tricts where they are wanted, will invariably come from those where, 
from being most densely populated, they cannot procure work. 

Before concluding our remarks we must suggest what we conceive to 
be the most practical and simple plan for colonising. Thirty or fifty 
landed proprietors or even a larger number, of the same opinions in religion 
and politics, should combine, and as many as could should select a re 
sentative, a brother, son, or some other relative or friend, in whom they 
have confidence, to emigrate. They should also appoint an agent, or 
chief director to manage the affairs of the whole. Their next step would 
he to arrange with the government for the privilege of being the sole 
purchasers of land in an unoccupied district of one or two hundred square 
miles, for four or five years. Each proprietor will then produce an estate 
in the district, according to the size of his own in England, from 100 to 
3000 or 5000 acres. It must be remembered that this purchase money 
will be returved to England, and that he will be allowed to select the 
labourers to send out by means of it. Thus, for every 100/. expended, 
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if assisted passages alone are given, he will be able to send out ten per- 
sons; if free, six. 

Many suitable tracts may be found in the Port Phillip districts, or 
South Australia, occupied as squatting stations, the purchase of the lease 
of which might be easily arranged. 

We will suppose that the first body will consist of thirty or forty gen- 
tlemen and their families, and three or four carefully selected servants to 
each; the land being well chosen and surveyed. They would be ac- 
companied by a clergyman and a medical man, and one or two tutors for 
their children, as also by two or more thoroughly practical and intelligent 
agriculturists, with good salaries, to sapsienade their farming opera- 
tions, and who might be despatched to gain information from the older 
settlements. Their business would be to visit each farm in succession, 
and afford advice and assistance. We are not, however, supposing that 
all the gentlemen would become exclusively agriculturists. Some 
would become merchants, and others would have flocks and herds in the 
interior, although the homesteads of all would be in the district we have 
described. It will be important that they are as far &s possible relations 
and friends of each other, and all come from the same county or neigh- 
bourhood. The settlements being thus formed, as soon as the colonists 
are able to employ more hands the landed proprietors will select such of 
their tenantry as may be willing to go, and assisting them by loans if re- 
quired or other means will send them out consigned to the charge of the 
agent. His business will be to find them employment among the colonists, 
or if more came out than required, he could have some work of general uti- 
lity, on which to occupy them, till they could make a private engagement. 
Funds might be provided by the landowners at home for the purpose, to 
be repaid by the colonists. We will suppose the governor of the province 
to have appointed a chief magistrate and a constabulary, and a military 
organization to have been formed to protect them against the natives, and 
we conceive that the elements of perfect success would exist in sucha body. 
A good port being in the neighbourhood, roads would gradually be formed, 
a town would be erected, and colleges, and schools, and literary and scien- 
tific institutions would meet the wants of the rising generation, and the first 
house of God formed in the wilderness of seul beams and leafy trees, 
the origin of the beautiful Gothic architecture, would in time be replaced 
by many of more enduring brick and stone. 

Such are our ideas, supported by the opinion of many practical colo- 
nists, of a sound scheme of colonisation, and we trust to see before long 
many such communities formed and flourishing throughout Australia, 
New Zealand, the Cape, Canada, and the Falkland Islands. When the 
true aristocracy of Britain come forward to place themselves in the van 
of emigration, from that time may we date the commencement of the 
era of true colonisation; and when men learn to deck the brows of the 
founders of colonies with laurels, precious and lasting as those won on the 
battle-fields of India and the Peninsula, and to acknowledge that the real 
vocation of man is to promote the happiness and prosperity of his fellow 
men, then shall we see the offspring of Britain, in fulfilment of their glori- 
ous vocation, peopling the far regions of the east and west, and each now 
desert land and isle with communities of virtuous and religious men, 
in wealth and power, the promoters of civilisation, the apostles of 

e faith of Christ. 
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NELSON AND LADY HAMILTON.* 


THE most interesting epoch in Lord Nelson’s life was undoubtedly, 
both in its duration and details, his connexion with the court of Naples. 
Bastia, St. Vincent's, Copenhagen, the Nile, and a host of other names 
stand out with meteoric light, ouly eclipsed by the ever-memorable Tra- 
falgar. But the friendly support given by the British Admiral to an 
imbecile and corrupt monarchy, the inglorious attempt on the part of the 
boastful Neapolitans—of all nations the least warlike—to throw off the 
yoke of the French, the evasions and restorations of the royal family, 
the gradual subjugation of England's bravest officer to the wiles and en- 
chantments of the climate and society, and the influence of the attach- 
ment there formed upon his subsequent acts and whole career, impart an 
interest to this portion of his life, that is, in certain points of view, un- 
equalled by any other. 

The whole of these transactions stand forth now in their true light as 
a wasteful expenditure of treasure, talent, courage, and blood, and as 
especially in every one respect unworthy of a great nation. ‘ No cir- 
cumstances,” says Southey, “could be more unfavourable to the best 
interests of Europe, than those which placed England in strict alliance 
with the superannuated and abominable governments of the conti- 
nent. ‘The subjects of those governments who wished for freedom thus 
became enemies to England, and dupes and agents of France. The 
looked to their own grinding grievances, and did not see the danger wit 
which the liberties of the world were threatened. England, on the other 
hand, saw the danger in its true magnitude, but was blind to these griev- 
ances, and found herself compelled to support systems which had formerly 
been equally the object of her abhorrence and contempt.” 

The consequence was inevitable failure ; yet persistance on our part in 
a false step once taken. When Jerome Buonaparte was King of Naples, 
£300,000 sterling was paid to the Sicilian court in yearly subsidy, until 
the character of the English nation suffered from so enormous an expendi- 
ture upon Neapolitan spies and Calabrian homicides, and a catastrophe 
was brought about, by the forcible removal from Sicily, by her long-tried 
friends—the British—of Queen Maria Caroline, daughter of Maria 
Theresa, and with Lady Hamilton, head of the whole offending. Strangely 
similar was the fate of two of the handsomest and most intriguing women 
of the day. An obscure death to the one, a friendless and penniless 
death-bed to the other! 

Lord Nelson first visited Naples in 1793, when he was despatched 
thither by Lord Hood. Mr. Pettigrew speaks in the following terms of 
the gallant admiral’s first acquaintanceship with the king and court, and 
with Sir William Hamilton, the British minister. 

The king and the court were lavish in their, praises of the English—* the 
saviours of Italy,” as they were called. The king paid Nelson the most marked 
attention, and intrusted to him “ the handsomest letter that can be penned, in 


his own hand,” to Lord Hood, and offered 6000 troops to assist in the preser- 
vation of Toulon. Here, too, Nelson first saw Lady Hamilton, who after- 


— 


* Memoirs of the Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B., &c. By 
Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. &c. Two Vols. T. & W. Boone. 
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wards exercised such remarkable influence over him, and which extended to 
the last moments of his existence. As the principal part of the correspond. 
ence from 1798 to that lamented time will form the chief portion of novelty 
offered by these volumes, and to which the present pages may be considered as 
preparatory and essential to complete the series of events which distinguisied 
the career of this illustrious hero, it will not be out of place, nor uninteresting, 
to insert the account (which, however, it must be recollected, was written 
under the eye of Lady Hamilton) of the manner and the circumstances under 
which he was introduced to her :—* Sir William, on returning home, after his 
first interview with Nelson, told Lady Hamilton that he was about to intro. 
duce to her a little man, who could not boast of being very handsome, but who 
would become the greatest man that ever England produced. I know it from 
the very few words of conversation I have already had with him. I pronounce 
that he will one day astonish the world. I have never entertained any officer 
at my house, but I am determined to bring him here; let him be put in the 
room prepared for Prince Augustus.” Nelson is stated to have been equally 
impr with Sir William Hamilton’s merits : “ You are,” he said, ‘a man 
after my own heart ; you do business in my own way ; I am now only captain, 
but if 1 live, 1 will be at the top of the tree.” To Mrs. Nelson he thus 
simply notices Lady H.: *‘ Lady Hamilton has been wonderfully kind and 

ood to Josiah. She isa young woman of amiable manners, and who does 

onour to the station to which she is raised.” 


“Thus began,” says Southey, who relates the same anecdote, “ that 
acquaintance which ended in the destruction of Nelson's happiness.” 

Nelson did not return to Naples till after the Battle of the Nile, and 
never was any hero, on his return from victory, welcomed with more 
heartfelt joy. It is only by extracts from the correspondence of the time, 
that any idea can be formed of the enthusiasm excited in the breasts both 
of the queen and of Lady Hamilton, in favour of the hero. 

On the 22nd of September, Nelson arrived at Naples. The king 
came out three leagues to meet him, and was preceded by Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton. Nelson has himself recorded the circumstances of 
this remarkable interview in a letter to Lady Nelson. He says: 


I must endeavour to convey to you something of what passed ; but if it 
were so affecting to those who were only united to me by bonds of friendship, 
what must it be to my dearest wife, my friend, my everything which is most 
dear to me in this world? Sir William and Lady Hamilton came out to sea, 
attended by numerous boats with emblems, &c. They, my most respectable 
friends, had nearly been laid up and seriously ill ; first from anxiety, and then 
from joy. It was imprudently told Lady Hamilton in a moment, and the 
effect was like a shot ; she fell apparently dead, and is not yet perfectly re- 
covered from severe bruises. Alongside came my honoured friends ; the scene 
in the boat was terribly affecting ; up flew her ladyship, and exclaiming, “ Oh 
God! is it possible?” she fell into my arm more dead than alive. Tears, 
however, soon set matters to rights; when alongside came the king. The 
scene was, in its way, as interesting; he took me by the hand, 7 me his 
“ deliverer and preserver,” with every other expression of kindness. In short, 
all Naples calls me “ Nostro Liberatore ;’ my greeting from the lower classes 
was truly affecting. I hope some day to have the pleasure of introducing you 
to Lady Hamilton ; she is one of the very best women in this world ; she is an 
honour to her sex. Her kindness, with Sir William's, to me, is more than lL 
can express: I am in their house, and I may now tell you, it required all the 
kindness of my friends to setme up. Lady Hamilton intends writing to you. 
May God Almighty bless you, and give us, in due time, a happy meeting. 


Human nature is of a compound, not of simple character. Even love 
is mostly commingled with other feelings. Respect, friendship, affections, 
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and sympathies founded upon a variety of incidental circumstances play 
their part in the great passion of life. It is even well-known that piety 
can be accessory to love. Lady Hamilton’s first feelings towards Nelson 
were evidently those of regard for him as a brave and clever man, and 
those feelings were enhanced by a great enthusiasm in the cause of the 
Queen of Naples, and no small amount of true patriotism. The most 
beautiful woman of her time, she was also gifted with remarkable talent, 
quick apprehension, and exceedingly warm and ardent feelings. Her 
anxiety in the cause had already manifested itself in the most unmistake- 
able manner, in obtaining from the Queen of Naples an order for the 
fleet to victual and water, which at the very moment had been publicly 
refused to the minister for fear of breaking with France. Mr. Pettigrew 
enters at length into this question in his appendix, as one of the undoubted 
claims which Lady Hamilton perished without ever seeing acknowledged, 
by a little grateful government. There is no doubt that Nelson always 
avowed that but for that assistance he could not have gone in pursuit of 
the French fleet, nor would the Battle of the Nile ever have been fought. 
The feeling experienced by Lady Hamilton, on hearing of the victory 
ined by a friend for whom she had exerted herself, even to bending on 
knees—suppliant before the queen—and the emotions experienced on 
beholding the wounded and suffering hero, were of too strong a nature to 
be trimmed to the formality ordained by a strict social etiquette. The 
vious career of this remarkable woman was no less opposed to such 
subjugation of the inclinations, Lady Hamilton became Lord Nelson’s 
nurse ; admiration of the hero, the most friendly anxiety for his welfare, 
and a tender solicitude for his recovery, were hence all commingled to 
uce an affection of a warmer kind. 

On the other hand Lord Nelson’s fine principles and manly intellect 
abhorred the profligacy and corruption of the court of Naples. His 
designation of the country in a letter to Earl St. Vincent dated the 30th 
of September, 1798, has been handed down to posterity in every life 
written of the hero. The devotedness, however, of Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton reconciled him to his detention there. 

Mr. Pettigrew is at some pains to show that that unfortunate passion 
which was destined to have so much influence upon Nelson’s subsequent 
conduct, had no existence till this period. If so, it certainly gained 
rapidly in strength upon the excitement of success ; or how can we ex- 
plain the conduct of Captain Josiah Nisbet, his step-son, at the fete 
— by Sir William and Lady Hamilton, on the birth-day of Nelson, 

mber 29, 1798, seven days after Nelson’s arrival at Naples, and in 
which Captain Nisbet appears to have been goaded to such an extreme 
indignation, and to have conducted himself with so much violence, that 
Captain Troubridge and another officer were under the necessity of 
temoving him from the room. It remained for Lady Hamilton to effect 
a reconciliation, under the plea of accidental inebriety. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the charms both of person and intel- 
lect that belonged to this most fascinating woman. One portion of her 
very remarkable Jife had been devoted to exhibiting herself as a perfect 
model of health and beauty. Romney, the Royal Academician, equally 
fascinated by the powers of her mind and the symmetry of her form, 
selected her as the subject of many of his most esteemed paintings. 

No regular attempt, however, at the cultivation of Emma's powers 
Was made till she was already somewhat advanced in life, when, under 
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the tuition of proper instructors, she rapidly attained great perfection, 
Under the guidance of Sir William Hamilton—a man of taste and 
learning—and residing in a land so favoured as Italy, she had many 
further opportunities of improving herself, and she not only maintained 
the most confidential intercourse with the Queen of Naples, but the 
friendship that existed between the queen and the minister’s wife was of 
the most ardent character. 


“Young and beautiful,” says Mr, Pettigrew, “with a knowledge of the 
world derived under circumstances, and attended by consequences anything 
but agreeable to reflect upon, or calculated to excite satisfaction—versed in its 
most seductive fascinations, and intellectually gifted with taste for the fine 
arts, and with powers for the most effectual display of grace and beauty— 
enthusiastic in her devotion to noble and generous acts, and sensibly alive to 
the honour and glory of her country, it is not surprising that Nelson should 
have felt the power of her influence. Simple in his manners, and pure in 
his nature—warm and generous in his feelings—unskilled in the arts of the 
world—and, by his professional engagements, unaccustomed to any but the 
most limited society, it is not extraordinary that he should have fallen under 
the blandishments of a syren.” 

The French ambassador having urged strongly upon the Neapolitan 
court their breach of faith in supplying the British fleet at Syracuse, 
contrary to treaty, Lady Hamilton availed herself at this juncture, whilst 
the court was flushed with joy at the victory of the Nile, to exercise her 
influence still further on the queen, and to urge upon her the rash scheme 
of breaking altogether with the French. The queen, who had been 
obliged to cede to the necessity of receiving an envoy from that nation 
which was tinged with the blood of her sister, her brother-in-law, and 
her nephew, failed not to enter, in the most lively manner, into these 
Saba and communicated ‘them to the king. Nelson himself must, 

owever, take his share of blame (if it can be so called where all the 
blame attaches itself to the cowardice and incapability of the Neapolitans) 
in these untoward transactions ; for it appears that there was much hesi- 
tation on the occasion, as, on the 14th of November, Nelson writes to 
Earl Spencer that he had been present at the deliberations with the king, 
General Mack, and Sir John Acton, and that a disposition appeared to 
exist, in consequence of want of assurance of support from the Emperor 
of Austria, to wait until the French had made further aggressions. Nel- 
son boldly told the king, “ either to advance, trusting to God for his 
blessing on a just cause, to die with U’épée &@ la main, or remain quiet 
and be kicked out of your kingdoms.” 

An army of 35,000 men was raised and marched from St. Germains 
under the command of General Mack, the king himself accompanying it. 
Nelson always entertained an unfavourable opinion of this General Mack. 
‘General Mack,” he says, “ cannot move without five carriages. I have 
formed an opinion. I heartily pray I may be mistaken.” — Letter to Earl 
Spencer. At a Neapolitan review, the general manceuvred his troops so 
cleverly, that in directing the operations of a feigned fight, his own 
troops became surrounded by those of the enemy. Nelson, who observed 
this, immediately exclaimed, “ This fellow does not understand his busi- 
ness.” 

Nelson effected an important diversion by sea at the same time that 
General Mack advanced to the encounter by land. He sailed on the 22d 
of November, with a small squadron, in company with the Portuguese 
squadron, having 5123 Neapolitan troops on board. On this day, the 
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92nd of November, he addressed one of his characteristic laconic notes 
to Lady Hamilton. ‘ 
My dear Madam, 
I ut being able to get our anchor out of the ground, allow me to say on 
rthat lam your and Sir William’s affectionate friend. May God Al- 
mighty bless and protect you both is the fervent prayer of your 
Thursday noon. NELSON. 


In connexion with the Neapolitan general, Nelson summoned the town 
of Leghorn, and it surrendered, Possession of it was immediately taken, 
and also of the fortress. 

Nelson left Leghorn on the 30th, and returned to Naples on the 5th 
of December. It is almost needless to add, that once the gallant admi- 
ral away and the Neapolitans left to themselves, they were ignomi- 
niously defeated. The position of the country from that moment became 
critical. The news of the defeat of the royal army produced riotous 

roceedings at Naples, and some murders were the consequence. ‘The 
royal family took alarm, and it became necessary to concert measures for 
their safety. Nelson’s feelings at the time exhibited a curious jumble of 
‘indignation at the cowardly and treacherous conduct of the Neapolitans, 
of personal resolution and defiance, and yet of secret pleasure, at bein 
able to relieve and to protect those A ewer so dearto him. On the 17t 
of December, he wrote to his Excellency Spencer Smith, at Constanti- 
nople. 

I have had the charge of the Two Sicilies entrusted to me, and things are 
come to that pitch that Ido not know that the whole royal family, with 3000 
Neapolitan émigrés, will not be under the protection of the king’s flag this 
night. On the following day he wrote to Earl Spencer: “ There is an old 
saying that ‘ when things are at the worst they must mend.’ Now the mind of 
man cannot fancy things worse than they are here, but, thank God, my health 
is better, my mind never firmer, and my heart in the right trim to comfort, 
relieve, and protect those who it is my duty to afford assistance to.” 

It is unquestionable however, that the very person whom Nelson most 
longed to protect, was also the chief agent through whose instrumenta- 
lity the measures devised for the safety of the royal family were carried 
into effect, and that at much peril and great sacrifices. A hurried letter 
of Lady Hamilton to Lord Nelson, says Mr. Pettigrew, is now before me. 
It runs thus, — 


My pear Lorp, 

I have this moment received a letter from my adorable queen. She is arrived 
with the king. She has much to do to persuade him, but he approves of all our 
projects. She is worn out with fatigue—to-morrow I will send you her letter. 
God bless you. Yours sincerely. 

No signature, but in Lady Hamilton’s hand-writing. 


In a letter addressed to the Earl St. Vincent, the original of which is in 
the Admiralty, Nelson gives several particulars relating to the escape of 
the royal family. 


The embarkation of the royal family, &c., was safely effected, he says, chiefly 
by the correspondence carried on between the queen and Lady Hamilton, acor- 
respondence which caused no suspicion, as letters had been daily passing between 
them for a considerable time. Neither Lord Nelson nor Sir William Hamil- 
ton appeated at court, as their movements were minutely watched by the 
Jacobins. By night Lady Hamilton received the jewels and property of the 
queen and royal family, in value, it is said, amounting to full 2,500,000/. 
Sterling. Southey says, “Lady Hamilton, like a heroine of romance, explored, 
with no little danger, a subterraneous passage leading from the palace to the 
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sea-side: through this passage the royal treasures, the choicest picces of 
painting and sculpture, and other property to the amount of two millions and 
a half, were conveyed to the shore, and stowed safely on board the English 
ships.” 

To effect, however, the safe departure of the ey. together 
with the property which had thus been conveyed on the ships, it is 
obvious, as before said, many sacrifices must have been necessarily made, 
The ambassador was obliged to abandon his house, together with all the 
valuables it contained, nor was he able to convey away a single article, 
The private property of Sir William and Lady Hamilton was voluntarily 
left to prevent discovery of the proceeding, and this, Lady Hamilton esti- 
mated at 9000/. on her own account, and not less than 30,000J. on that 
of Sir William. To show the caution and secrecy required in thus getting 
away, Lady Hamilton says,— 

I had, on the night of our embarkation, to attend the party given by Kelim 
Effendi, who was sent by the Grand Signior to Naples, to present Nelson with 
the Chelongh, or Plume of Triumph! [had to steal from the party, leaving 
our carriages and equipage waiting at his house, and in about fifteen minutes 
to be at my post, where it was my task to conduct the royal family through the 
subterraneous passage, to Nelson’s boats, by that moment waiting for us on the 
shore! ‘The season for this voyage was extremely hazardous, and our mira- 
culous preservation is recorded by the admiral upon our arrival at Palermo. 


The Vanguard sailed on the 24th of December with their Sicilian 
majesties and family, the ambassador and suite, and many of the Neapo- 
litan nobility on board, followed by the Archimedes, a Neapolitan 74, the 
Sannite corvette, and about twenty sail of merchant-men, laden with fugi- 
tives and their effects. The next day one of the royal children, the 
Prince Albert, was taken ill, in the morning, and died in Lady Hamilton’s 


arms. 
The Vanguard arrived at Palermo on the 26th, and at 5 o’clock, a.m., 


Lord Nelson attended the queen and princesses on shore. Ear! St. Vin- 
cent addressed Lady Hamilton upon this occasion as follows :— 
Rosia House, Gibraltar, 17th January, 1799. 


My vear Lapy Hamrtron, 

I shall never cease to admire the magnanimous conduct of your royal friend 
and self during the late severe trials at Naples, and during your short voyage to 
Palermo. ‘The page of history will be greatly enriched by the introduction of 
this scene in it, for the greatness of both your minds, and the firmness and 
ability shown in the most critical situation that ever two human beings were 
— in, surpasses all that we read of! May Heaven have in store blessings 
or you both. | Base indeed must be the Briton, who will not sacrifice the last 
drop of his blood for the preservation of two such exalted characters. 

od bless you, my dear madam, and enable you to persevere in the comfort 
and support of the great and amiable Queen, your friend, to whom I beg you 
will pay my most dutiful and respectful homage, and rest assured of the most 


lasting regard, and esteem of your ladyshbip's 
Truly affectionate 


Sr. Vincent. 
. Lord Nelson wrote also upon the occasion of losing his protegé, but 


in a different tone. 


To tell you how dreary and uncomfortable the Vanguard appears, is only 
telling you what it is to go from the pleasantest society to a solitary cell ; or, 
from the dearest friends, to no friends. Iam now perfectly the great man —not 
acreature near me. From my heart I wish myself the little man again ! 


Nelson, shortly after this, transferred his flag to the Bellerophon ; 
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next, on his promotion to rear-admiral of the red, to the Culloden, and 
then to the Foudroyant. It was in this last ship that he sailed with the 

itary prince and Sir William and Lady Hamilton back from Pa- 
jlermo to Naples. It was also on this occasion that occurred the execu- 
tion of Francisco Caracciolo, concerning which a great deal more has 
been said than the case deserves. The man was a traitor to his king 
and to his country, and he died the death of a traitor. 

Sir William Hamilton having been superseded and succeeded in his 
post as minister at Naples, early in 1800, Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton accompanied Lord Nelson in the Foudroyant from Palermo to 
Syracuse, and thence to Naples. This was in the latter end of April 
and beginning of May. The voyage was passed with great festivity, 
and Lady Hamilton's birth-day, April 26th, was celebrated by music 
and singing. Sir Edward Berry and Miss Knight, daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Joseph Knight, were the poet laureates of the oceasion, but 
according to Mr. Pettigrew, the gallant Nelson could also make sacri- 
fices to the muses. 

It is to this period that Mr. Pettigrew traces with considerable 
vraisemblance the intimacy from which sprang Horatia, born between 
the 29th and 31st of January, 1801, in Piccadilly. Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton not only accompanied Lord Nelson to Malta, but as is 
well known, they all returned to England together, by Vienna and Ham- 
burgh to Yarmouth. Lady Nelson, who had been informed by her son 
Captain Nisbett, of the progress of events in the Mediterranean. did not 
go to Yarmouth to meet her husband—a reception which Mr. Pettigrew 
contrasts forcibly with that given by Lady Hamilton to Nelson on his 
return from the Nile ; and he thinks that Lady Nelson acted unadvisedly. 
It is difficult, however, to imagine how she could have acted otherwise, 
so long as Lady Hamilton was in company with her husband. 

The results of this connexion were, however, as is generally the case, 
lamentable to all parties concerned. A separation between Lord and 
Lady Nelson soon became inevitable, although decided by the pet of a 
moment. The feigned name of Thomson, under which Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton corresponded at the period of the birth of Horatia, 
and which has given rise to so many misapprehensions, is well explained 
away by Mr. Pettigrew. Sir William Hamilton died two years after- 
wards, and we are enabled, through the kindness of Dr. G. F. Collier, 
to quote from his collection an unpublished note, formerly in the possession 
of the Chevalier Wolf, Esq., Consul for Denmark in this country, and 
addressed to George. Matcham, Esq., of Ashford Lodge, who married Nel- 
son’s youngest sister, ‘‘ his dear Kate,” as he always called her, and which 
shows that the victor’s conscience was sharply aroused by the circumstance. 

My pear Mr. Martcuam, April 6th, 1803. 

Our Dear Sir William left this world this morning at 10 minutes past Ten, 
in Lady Hamilton’s arms, without a Struggle, without a Sigh. Dear Lady 
Hamilton is suffering very much on the occasion, and I certainly have a éwist. 
War or Peace seems as undecided as ever. Kind love to my Sister, and 

Believe me, affectionately am 
ELSON & Bronre. 

Lord Nelson made his connection with Lady Hamilton a subject of his- 
tory by naming her and his child Horatia in a codicil to his will on the 
day of his death, and leaving them as a testamentary bequest to his coun- 
try ; but Lady Hamilton was deprived of the advantages of this codicil in 
her favour, by Lord Nelson’s brother holding it back until a public grant 
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had been made solely in favour of his surviving legitimate relatives, and 
the unfortunate lady was equally unlucky in her. public claims upon the 
country and government, yet which claims were of the most undeniable 
character, and most ungratefully neglected. This once beautiful and in- 
tellectual woman, who had been the charm of every one she came in 
contact with, ultimately died at Calais, on the 15th of January, 1815, in 
great distress, and without a friend to soothe the anguish of her last 
moments. Mr. Pettigrew gives the following sad account of her decease 
as related to him by Mrs. Hunter, of Brighton. 


This excellent lady tells me, that at the time Lady Hamilton was at Calais, 
she was also there superintending the education of her son at the academy of 
Mr. Mills. She resided in the “ Grande Place,” and became acquainted with 
Monsieur de Rheims, the 7m interpreter, who persuaded Mrs. Hunter to 
take up her residence with him in his chateau, which was visited by many 
English, When Lady Hamilton fled to Calais, Monsieur de Rheims gave to 
her one of his small houses to live in. It was very badly furnished. Mrs, 
Hunter was in the habit of ordering meat daily at a butcher’s for a favourite 
little dog, and on one of these occasions was met by Monsieur de Rheims, 
who followed her, exclaiming, “‘ Ah! Madame, ah! Madame! I know you to 
be good to the English ; there is a lady here that would be glad of the worst 
bit of meat you provide for your dog.” When questioned as to who the lady 
was, and promising that she should not want for anything, he declined telling, 
saying that she was too proud to see any one ; besides, he had promised her 
secrecy. Mrs. Hunter begged him to provide her with everything she required, 
wine, &c., as if coming from himself, and she would pay for it. This he did 
for some time, until she became very ill, when he pressed her to see the lady 
that had been so kind to her; and upon hearing that her benefactress was not 
a person of title, she consented, saw her, thanked her, and blessed her. A few 
days after she ceased to live. This lady describes her to me as exceedingly 
beautiful even in death. She was anxious to have her interred according to 
English custom, for which, however, she was only laughed at, and poor Emma 
was put into a deal box without any inscription. All that this good lady states 
she was permitted to do was, to make a kind of pall ont of her black silk 
petticoat, stitched on a white curtain. Not an English Protestant clergyman 
was to be found in all Calais, or its vicinity; and so distressed was this lady to 
find some one to read the burial service over her remains, that she went to an 
Irish half-pay officer in the Rue du Havre, whose wife was a well-informed 
Trish lady. lhe was absent at the time, but, being sent for, most kindly went 
and read the service over the body. Lady Hamilton, according to the register 
of deaths preserved in the Town Hall, died in a house situate in the Rue 
Frangaise, and was buried in a piece of ground in a spot just outside the town, 
formerly called the Gardens of the Duchess of Kingston, which had been con- 
pocoumrt:f and was used asa public cemetery till 1816. This ground, which had 
neither wall nor fence to protect it, wassome years since converted into a 
timber-yard, and no traces of the graves now remain. Mrs. Hunter wislied to 
have placed a head or footstone, but was refused. She, therefore, placed a 
piece of wood in the shape, as she describes it to me, of a battledore, handle 
downwards, on which was inscribed, “Emma Hamilton, England’s Friend.” 
This was speedily removed—another placed, and also removed; and the good 
lady was at length threatened to be shot by the sentinel if she persisted in those 
offices of charity. A small tombstone was, however, afterwards placed there, 
and was existing in 1833. Upon it, according to a little “ Guide to Calais,” 
compiled by an Englishman, was inscribed :— 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 
By Caries Hervey. 


Paris vid Dover and Calais—The gold Mania—The Theatres—Vaudeville— 
Madame Octave—Madame Doche at Lille—“ Les Filles du Docteur”—Made- 
moiselle Dalloca—“ La Jeunesse des Mousquetaires”—Bal d’Enfans at the Jardin 
d’Hiver—Amateur Theatricals at Bath and Bristol. 


Tanks to the recent change in the post-office arrangements, Paris 
has become more accessible than ever. Not only does Folkestone send 
forth its daily quota of amateur emigrants, but Dover—poor old-fashioned, 
long-neglected penlienen ce twice in every twenty-four hours 
itsshare of carpet-bags and bonnet-boxes, and their respective proprietors, 
most of whom, in direct contradiction to the words of the ma 


With laughter and racket, we're off in the packet, 
For Paris, dear Paris, we hasten away, 


on board as grave as mutes, and become infinitely less lively before 
they have been there long. 

Now, in accordance with his meee propensities, the habitué found 
himself some ten days ago, deposited by a Hansom—or rather, as Buckstone 
says in the farce, a not particularly handsome—cab at the London Bridge 
station, and in less than four hours after was tranquilly pacing the deck 
of the French mail-packet, which steamed away for Calais the instant that 
the letter bags were on board. 

_ A diner improvisé at Dessin’s served pleasantly to while away the in- 
terval which elapsed before the departure of the train, and of which, not 
above ten minutes, thanks to the civility of the custom-house officers, 
were lost at the Douane. A right good hotel is that of worthy Master 
Dessin, with its trim formal garden, its apocryphal statues, its white- 
shuttered windows, and alas! its moss-grown courtyard, which, now-a-days, 
rarely echoes the sound of any carriage wheels but those of the party- 
coloured omnibus jogging periodically to the railway station a back 

n. 

But though the liste des voyageurs seldom receives a new entry, though 
Sterne’s room—in which years ago, I passed my first night in France—is 
usually tenantless, M. Dessin’s cuisine and cellar are still as irreproach- 
able as in more palmy days; and such creature comforts as a tender 
cételette and a glass of sound Bordeaux being, after all, those most appre- 
ciated by a bird of passage like myself, I performed my omnibus transit 
in the very best of humours. 





* Very little information respecting the boats from Dover to Calais is to be 
obtained at the London Bridge Station: ecce signum. 

“Is there a packet to-day from Dover to Calais ?” inquired your humble ser- 
of the gentleman engaged in snapping off tickets as fast as they were asked 


“ From Folkestone to Calais? yes, sir, starts at half-past two.” 

“But from Dover—” 

“ And to-morrow morning from Foikestone to Boulogne.” 

“But the French way-bill says the mails go twice a day from Dover.” 

“Very likely ; but our way-bill says nothing about it; nor Bradshaw eit':er.” 
He was right there, and the more shame for Bradshaw. 
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The route from Calais to Paris has one inconvenience, viz., the neces. 
ity of twice changing carriages at Lille and at Douai. The result of 
this compulsory déménagement, when the trains are crowded, is a scramble 
for places, as general as in the blessed days of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which, at night, is any thing but agreeable. I speak advisedly, 
having, after many vain efforts to diseover avacant corner, been thrust by 
the guard, just as the train was starting, into a place ied by a sleep- 
near Sear © omer woman, half 
buried in velvet and sable, and the—I hardly dare say legitimate 
—p y of a bilious-looking man in a white coat, en route to Paris 
from Cologne. -I pass over the yelps of the iel, and my own apolo- 
gies to its fair owner, more partoalily ts I have an indistinct recollec- 
tion of falling asleep in the middle of them, and not thoroughly waking 
until we arrived at the Paris débarcadére. 

The Paradis des Femmes, thanks to several days of uninterrupted fine 
weather, looks at this moment even gayer aud pleasanter than usual. The 
Champs Elysees are thronged with equestrians and pedestrians, and a 
very fair sprinkling of carriages; including many eoquettish little 
Broughams, tenanted by pretty bonnets, and their still prettier wearers, 
The boulevards present the same animated aspect as heretofore, with their 
motley crowds of flaneurs, newspaper-criers, and coco (not cocoa) ven- 
dors, relieved by an occasional Gardien de Paris, whom you involunta- 
rily np to come out with an ay—ay—yo, or a lur—li—e—ty ; so 
much does his costume resemble that of a Tyrolean minstrel. 

The cafés are looking up a little; I had not dined at the Trois Freres 
for some months, when I was one of three individuals present ; two days 
ago I made the odd man over a dozen, so evidently ily a progres. 

Gold-seeking is almost as much the rage here as in England, and 
would probably be more so, were not people a little sick of expeditions 
since the bursting of the Icarian bubble. The other day an old gentle- 
man, whose daughter’s hand had just been solicited by a penniless youth, 
thus alluded to the circumstance while in conversation with a friend. 

“ Figurez-vous, mon cher; il n’a pas le sou, et il veut épouser Hor- 
tense.” 

“ Eh bien ?” 

“ Eh bien! je l’ai envoyé—” 
“ Promener ?” 

“ Non— Californiser !” 








And. now for the theatres. Republic or no republic, people seem to 
eare little about the matter after six Pp. M., wisely preferring amusement 
to politics, unless in the shape of a sly squib like “ La Foire aux Idées” 
at the Vaudeville. The success of this piece, backed by “ La Propriété 
c'est le Vol,” is almost unprecedented. The receipts average nightly 4300 
to 4400 francs, and as yet there appears no sign of a change for the 
worse. Madame Octave contributes not a little to this furore, being not 
only a handsome woman (barring her teeth) with a splendid figure, beau- 
tiful hair, and an uncommonly wicked pair of eyes, but a nice singer and 
a lively actress. | think she will make a very useful soubrette by-and- 
by, when the reign of actualities finishes, and literary pieces come once 
more into vogue, if they ever do. As it is, they are at a lamentable dis- 
count, and more’s the pity, for if the censure be re-established, as every 
one says must soon happen, adieu to many piquant hits and allusions, in- 
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eluding a against les rouges, sung in a piece produced the other 
Sight ot the ‘Mootanse, with the taking title of “‘ Habit, Veste et 

ere —engarlat al: 5 eile ipsr aan a" mba, at 


the Vaudeville ; and as Arnal has also his allegiance to the same 
theatre, it may fairly be presumed that 
There’s a good time coming ! 


A propos of Madame Doehe ; she ed one night at Lille not 
for the benefit of Ralievichioyecteranashaied in that town, aide 
actor at the Variétes. The pieces were “|’Image” and “les Trois Loges.” 
ne Se ee of the doors, crowds were assembled about the 
theatre, and when the performances actually commenced, not only was the 
house crowded to suffocation, but even the sanctity of the peulioess was 
invaded even to the -manager’s room. So profitable a soirée had 
never been known at Lille, as the books of the aah unquestionably 

ve ; the receipts exceeding by several hundred francs those encaissées 
Susin the representations of Mademoiselle Rachel and Madame Stoltz. 
Couplets called for again and again, and, above all, the delicious couplet 
final of ‘*)’Image ;” impromptu verses and madrigals, wreaths, bouquets, 
and laurel-crowns showered in the most lavish profusion on the stage ; 
and every now and then a perfect hurricane of bravos and acclamations 
from avant-scéne to baleon, from parterre to paradis—such was the 
reception of Madame Doche at Lille. On the following day Monsieur 
le Maire called on the charming actress, personally to express a hope that 
she would soon repeat her visit, adding, with a smile, 

“ Je ne vous engagerais pas 4 revenir, madame, si notre salle etait 
moins solidement batie qu'elle n’est.” 

“ Et pourquoi cela, monsieur ?” 

“ Parceque vous la feriez crouler |” 





No theatre in Paris has suffered more from the revolution than the 
Gymnase, nor do I know any one who has a better right than my worthy 
acquaintance, M. Montigny, to anathematise the republic in the words of 


Harnali— 
Je thais ! je t’hais! je ne peux pas te voir, 
Je t’hais le matin, et je thais le soir, 
Soit que je reste assis, soit que je me proméne, 
Je t’hais le dimanche, et toute la semaine. 


For months the receipts have been almost nominal, piece after piece 
has been produced and withdrawn with melancholy rapidity, and each 
successive novelty has proved as unserviceable as the spades and muskets 
fabricated for Californian emigration and the Irish rebellion. As a last 
hope, M. Montigny lately bethought himself of invoking the aid of the 
mighty magician Scribe, and what was the result? ‘Les Filles du 
Docteur,” another of those little dramatic gems with which the author 
of “‘ Le Mariage du Raison” has so liberally enriched the répertoire of 
the Gymnase. In it Rose Chéri has voluntarily resigned the leading 
character in favour of Mademoiselle Dalloca, a young transfuge from 





RE 





* The point lies in the following extract : 


Plus d’un homard ne veut plus étre rouge, 
Car il prétend que les rouges sont cuits. 
2c2 
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the Théatre Francais, who might prove a dangerous rival to Mademoiselle 
Meley were she to study art less and nature more. ‘Time works won. 
ders,’ says Mr. Douglas Jerrold, a saying as consolatory as it is true, 
Arnal was once a figurant, and Mademoisell e Maria a érottin. Perhaps 
some day Mademoiselle Dalloca may wake up a Rachel. Quien sabe ? 








A real solemnity was the first representation of the last* episode in 
Dumas’s long Odyssey, ‘‘ La Jeunesse des Mousquetaires,” a piece which, 
both as regards mise en scéne and acting, is a worthy nt to the 
‘‘ Chevalier de Maison Rouge.” Here's a cast for you. 


DArtagnan. . . . . .. Mélingue. 

Rs. 2 «0 0.0 9) « Gee. 
Buckingham. . . . . .. Laferriére. 
Bonacieux . . .. . . . Boutin. 
EEE.» 0 «0 » «ce sin 

Milady . . . « « « « «+ Mademoiselle Person. 


Madame Bonacieux . . .. Madame Rey. 


The latter lady excited so much interest towards the close that, just as 
she was on the point of swallowing the poison offered her by Miludy, a 
terror-struck spectator in the stalls exclaimed with the greatest eagerness, 
*“‘ Ne buvez pas, madame, ne buvez pas !” 

I never saw a more admirable tableau on any stage than the duel 
between the mousquetaires and the cardinal’s guards ; four against four, 
red against white. One would have thought the audience one mass of 
republicans, so vigorously\did they cheer Melingue as he disposed of 
Richelieu’s men one after another. Then the closing scene so fearful 
and impressive, with its group of avengers and Milady in the midst, a 
statue-like image of despair! Then her last harrowing shriek, and in 
the distance the deep solemn cry of the bourreau,— 

“ Laissez passer la justice de Dieu!” 

Brrrr! it was enough to make a salamander shiver! 





I can imagine no féte gayer or more entertaining than the Bal d'Enfans 
recently given at the Jardm d’Hiver. Nearly 5000 persons of all ages 
responded by their presence to the appeal of the affiches with which 
eyery blank wall in Paris had been liberally garnished, and of these about 
a fifth part were children, mostly in'costume.t One quadrille in par- 
ticular attracted my attention ; it was composed of a Pierrot and Pier- 
rette, a berger and bergére, a Débardeur and a Hussard,a Garde-Fran- 
(aise and a Paysanne bretonne ; not one of the eight being above three 
years old or more than a yard high. Powdered perukes, rouge and 
patches were the order of the day ; and most amusing’ was it to witness 


the delight of these little beings when Strauss and his band, who had 








* Last according to the order of production, but more properly first, the 
drama of the Ambigu being the sequel of the present piece; like that of the 
mountebank’s horse, the tail is where the head should be. 

+ Placards were affixed in conspicuous places about the salle, requesting that 
“Jes enfans égarés de leurs parens” might be taken to the contréle, where—like 
missing parasols or waiking-sticks—they would be “kept till called for.” 
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previously executed a most cacophonous concert with the’ aid’ of rattles 
and mirhtons, suddenly threw their instruments into the middle of the 

le to be scrambed for. At this fé¢e (which lasted from twelve at noon 
to five in the evening) I observed the olive branches of several artistes 
dramatiques ; indeed, two of the prettiest and most elegant children 
present were undoubtedly Mademoiselle Cécile Regnier and Mademoi- 


selle Marie Doche. 
, Paris, February 20, 1849. 

P.S. Un clou chasse Vautre. Poor habitué! no sooner is he snugly 
domiciled within a stone’s throw of the Boulevards, the Palais Royal, and 
the Bourse (for which latter advantage he is hardly as grateful as he ought 
to be, having too much regard for his fingers to burn them), than duty: 
imperious, unrelenting duty, summons him away; and whither ? 0 h 
Bath and Bristol ; but not to eat buns or invest money in the purchase of Nit | 
Bristol board—no, no, solely and simply to “assist” at the amateur thea- me, 
tricals, the mere announcement of which had furnished a never-failing and 7 
universal theme of conversation for the previous month, to the utter exclu- i 
sion of California, Pendennis, and financial reform. Amateur acting, to Hh 
be endurable, must be either very good or very bad: one should be able i 
to laugh with the performers or a¢tthem. Don’t be alarmed, gentlemen; 
the last clause in the sentence is not for you; “Richelieu” and the 
“Captain of the Watch” deserve better treatinent. 

Macready's excellent impersonation of the Cardinal isa “‘ great fact,” 
but Mr. Davidson’s conception of the character is hardly—if at all— 
inferior. .An amateur, indeed! Where will you find a non-professional 
tread the stage with such ease and such aplomb, or enter so naturally, 
so thoroughly into the spirit of his part? If Mr. Davidson himself were 
to vouch for the fact, we would not believe him, but would reply in the 
words of Wardle to Mr. Tupman, 

* You're an old hand, you've been out before.” 

Colonel Charles Seymour lent the aid of his handsome face and gallant 
bearing to the French monarch: for the sake of the latter, we wish we 
could say that the portrait was not flattered. 

The part of Captain of the Watch (or Chevalier du Guet) fell, as a 
matter of right to the share of Captain de Bathe, who appears to great 
advantage in it, even with the recollection of Lafont still fresh in one’s 
memory. The récit in the scene between him and the uncle (most drolly 
played by that Proteus, Mr. Davidson) was capitally given, and not even 
the ghost of a point lost. 

The satellites of these stars (I do not include Mrs. Nisbett and Miss 
Jane Mordaunt, of whose talents it would be as futile for me to s as 
to “paint the lily”), exerted themselves to the utmost; nor should it be 
forgotten that for the excellent ensemble of, and the effect produced. by, 
these representations, credit is mainly due to the indefatigable stage- 
manager, Mr. Charles Taylor. 

Somme toute, a great and glorious hit, a charming and perpetual 
souvenir for Bath, Bristol, and their respective environs. Bravo, Mr. 

Davidson! Bravo, Captain De Bathe ! Bravo, tout le monde! Nom 
@un nom, how my hands ache ! 
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THE THEATRES. 


Ovr readers may not be aware that in the theatrical year there are 
two periods of extreme brilliancy—Christmas and Easter. These are, 
as it were, nuclei of a light, which is diffused over several weeks, and then 
ually diminishes, till we get from penumbra into umbra, and are 
to be content with darkness. The autumnal part of the year, and 
the part just preceding Easter, are the most critical in the eyes of an 
experienced manager. If by any extraordinary attraction he can brin 
his public > nga at these two epochs, the problem of success is adlvedl 
for vari e five weeks after Christmas and Easter, the theatres can 
almost take care of themselves. 

For the Haymarket, the Windsor Castle theatricals have otter a most 
fortunate event. Not only is the London public remarkably fond of seeing 
her majesty, but even the act of ar. what her majesty has seen causes a 
pleasing emotion. Mr. Webster has had the opportunity of giving weight to 
nearly every one of his pieces, by announcing it “as performed at Windsor 
Castle before her majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, &c., &c.,” 
and thus he has kept up a constant excitement, when the natural attrac- 
tion of Christmas has been on the wane. All the dramas, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean have acted, after producing them in the Castle, have 
drawn excellent audiences, and certainly something like a general stimulus 
to theatrical activity, beyond the Haymarket Theatre, may be traced to 
the Windsor performances. “ Hamlet” seems, on the whole, to have 
been the favourite play. The Prince of Denmark is unquestionably the 
best character in Mr. Kean’s repertoire, finished to the highest pitch of 
elaboration, and replete with genuine feeling. The Hamlet of Mr. 
Kean had not been seen for many years, and we may say, that in its late 
revival, it fairly “took the town.” Those who went to see it because it 
was the fashion, returned with real admiration of the actor. 

The Lyceum, with the exception of a light vaudeville or so, has pro- 
duced no novelty since Christmas. At this Sccis burlesque and elegant 

tacle (under which head we include such pieces as the “Court Beau- 
ties”) do not form the supplement to an evening's entertainment, but are 
the pieces de resistance of the establishment, and a properly constructed 
Lyceum bill sets forth three pieces, viz.: a light elegant vaudeville, the 
burlesque or spectacle, and a farce of some breadth. The old Olympic 
noe was generally composed of four short pieces, but this miscel- 
eous fare is found almost too light for so large a house as the Lyceum. 
Just at this period of the year, the manager should be prepared with a 
work of importance, so as to catch the town, when they have seen enough 
of the Christmas féerie. In our next we hope to record some production 
of the sort. 

At the Olympic, an experiment of quite a novel kind has been made 
upon the public, with a piece called the “Hemlock Draught,” adapted 
by Mr. Oxenford from the “ Cigué” of M. Augier. In France it 13 
is quite an ordinary practice to lay the scene of a short drama in Greece 
or Rome, and to elaborate the dialogue with the care which is usually 
bestowed on a verse-comedy. Here the practice is unknown; and it 
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was a bold step on the of Mr. Spicer, the director of the Olympi 
to bring before his ube a piece an an unusual costume, and with: all 
that absence of action and studied elegance of language, which belongs 
to the French classical school. The stage has been fitted up as an 
Athenian apartment, in a style worthy of the Lyceum ; the principal 
characters are acted by Mr. Leigh Murray and Mrs. Stirling, better 
than they could have been played by any one in London, except Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kean. 

The success of this piece proves an important fact; namely, that the 
English public is ready to accept a kind of fare different from that which 
has usually been deemed indispensable. At a certain period of the drama, 
the stage was so completely deluged with tragedies, founded on classical 
subjects, that a reaction was produced; and it was laid down, as a 

ial axiom, that no piece in the antique costume could possibly 
suceeed, unless in the shape of burlesque. The weight of Serjeant 
Talfourd’s name, founded on his high legal and literary position, is so 
great, that “‘Ion” and the “ Athenian Captive” could scarcely be quoted 
as exceptions to the general rule. The “Antigone” at Covent Garden, 
eame with all the prestige of Sophocles, and was sure to attract the 
classical scholars, who would be anxious to see how a real Greek 
tragedy, with the oe wa of a chorus, could be done at all on the 
modern stage. Add to this—the music of the chorus was composed by 
Mendelssohn, and, therefore, secured the attendance of all the musical 
amateurs and professors. Now, Mr. Spicer has made his experiment 
without the advantage of any prestige; for “La Cigué,” though much 
admired in Paris, is not known to the generality of London play-goers ; 
and if his success leads to results of importance, we hope it will not be- 

tten that he was the first to break the ice. 

The Olympic Theatre stands in a peculiar locality. Madame Vestris, 

a management unprecedented for brilliancy, raised it to the top of the 
fashion, but subsequent lessees allowed it to fall into utter disrepute. Mr. 
Spicer, who is a poetical dramatist, and, moreover, a gentleman of consider- 
able attainments, has the problem before him of making his house approxi- 
mate to its old position. With Adelphi melo-dramas, acted as well as London 
can act them, or with Adelphi farces, supported by Wright and Bedford, 
he cannot hope to compete. As little can he expect to cope with the 
Lyceum vaudeville, sustained by Mathews, or the Lyceum spectacle, illus- 
trated by the pencil of Beverley. His policy, therefore, is to take up a 

und left untouched by his neighbours, and hence the attempt to intro- 

uce a new species of drama is as judicious as it is bold. 

Mrs. Mowatt, the American authoress, actress, and—let it be added— 
beauty, seems to have settled herself very comfortably at the Marylebone 
Theatre. The house is a good way off, but if our readers like to see a 
very charming person, of the ideal school, and some very nice acting, not 
the less agreeable because there is a touch of the amateur about it, they 
will not tind their cab-hire ill-spent. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





MY UNCLE THE CURATE.* 


There was not another such a strapping fellow in all the diocese—nay, in 
all the arch-diocese, in either Protestant establishment, Catholic Church, or 
Presbyterian Synod. Hercules Woodward stood six feet three inches in his 
stocking-feet, and he was broad and brawny in Ap nets? Though possessing 
a giant's strength, however, you soon perceived that he was not the man to 
make giant-like use of it. He had the honestest, though roughest set of fea. 
tures imaginable; a face as massive and strongly marked as those which sculp- 
tors assign to river-gods—a high, bald forehead, bushy, reddish whiskers, 
and -humoured, but powerful eyes, over which a pair of enormous brows 
beetled. 

Such was the person, omitting, for want of space, the equally cha- 
racteristic dress of “‘ My Uncle the Curate,” whom the intelligent reader 
will at once surmise, from the allusions above, to have held his curacy 
in the sister isle; and not only was that the case, but its site was in the 
most remote and picturesque part of the land—on one of the fiords, or 
rock-bound islets of Donegal. A more amiable, simple, yet warm- 
hearted, honest, and manly character was never depicted by the pen of 
a novelist. But to be an uncle there must be nephews or nieces, and 
there were in this case both, and these not far away, for the worthy curate 
had wedded the rector’s sister (as worthy a personage in her way, was 
Aunt Carry as Uncle Hercules himself), and the parsonage stood on the 
northern side of the fiord, the town of Redcross and the curacy on the 
eastern. The domestic circle at the parsonage was composed of the Rev. 
Mr. Spencer, an easy quiet gentlemanly man; Mrs. Spencer, wife by a 
second marriage, a discontented, intractable, selfish woman, who had been 
an invalid, and a most vexatious one, ever since the birth of her youngest 
child; an eldest son, Sydney, who from haying been carelessly looked 
after, so far from being his father’s comfort or pride, was beginning to 

ive him much uneasiness, and was destined to give him more; an eldest 
lie Arabella, tall, fair, and handsome, but vain, haughty, and petu- 
lant; and a second, Elizabeth, in whom the spirits of love and knowledge 
——the seraphic and cherubic characters, to borrow the old Rabbinical dis- 
tinction—were beautifully blended, and a host of little things of no im- 
portance to the story. 

Sydney Spencer's boon companion was a dissolute, dissipated, vicious 
young man, Dawson by name, who inherited a neglected country man- 
sion in the neighbourhood, yclept Castle Dawson, but who led a kind of 
oscillating life between Donegal and London, appearing and disappearing 
suspiciously, but having always some plausible account to give of himself. 
At this man’s house, Sydney fell in company with two London scamps, 
who had been brought down by Dawson to ship off clandestinely some 
of the pictures, busts, and other valuables from the castle, These men 
not only seduce young Sydney into gambling and carousing, but the 
also rob him of a pistol, with which they afterwards commit an assault 
upon a tithe-proctor— Mr. Randall Maguire—and which pistol, discovered 
on the spot, as well as a bank-note, the residue of a gambling transaction 
with the real scamps, traced back to Sydney, involve the unfortunate 
young man in charges of most heinous character. 


*A Novel. By the Author of “The Bachelor of the Albany” and the “ Falcon 
Family.” 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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_. The whole gist of the hangs upon this circumstance. The you 
-girls have both, in the pe Lianne and made nandlahine for 
life; the pert Arabella had got a fitting lover in the vain, frivolous, 

< empty-pated Dabzac, a colonel of a non-existing regiment of militia ; 
while the beauteous Elizabeth had won a more becoming prize, in a young 
Cambridge man, somewhat too delicate in his manners and fastidious 
in his taste, but who improves afterwards, and who is carried to 
the fiord of Redcross on a yachting trip, with an excellent cousin 
and good companion, Mr. Markham. The sad event of the robbery 
at. the Black Castle brings misery and dismay into the midst of 
this hitherto happy family circle. Mrs. Spencer insisted upon police, 
military, nay, artillery, to garrison the house, and a wretch of an 
‘Abigail, who evade tampers with the letters when postmistress at 
Redcross, is alone able to quiet her with large doses of morphine; Sydney, 
himself, half-cowed at the circumstances in which he is placed, is uncer- 
tain how to act, and without energy to arrive at the truth; Uncle Her- 
eules, towering over all around him like a dromedary in a flock of sheep, 
is busy exploring every nook and corner in the land, himself and his stout 
cudgel, sole companions in the search, brought at one moment into imme- 
diate contact with one of the robbers at the top of a ruinous tower, at 
another smashing bottles, crockery, and furniture at Dawson Castle, 
after a forcible abduction of Elizabeth by the miscreant Dawson; and, 
lastly, by his almost undivided and pereevering efforts, clearing Sydney 
of the untoward charges which hung like a black cloud upon the family, 
which had brought the father almost to ruin, and inipelled’ the settlement 
in life of his sister. 

To say that this story is well told, that the characters are ably deline- 
ated, the localities well and distinctly brought out, and the circumstances 
of life, and habits, and manners in remote Donegal, are accurately deli- 
nedted, is saying little. Every thing is first rate, every touch is of nature or 
of a skill that rivals nature. Most persons in reading the history of the 
Island of Higgledy-Piggledy will deem it the best satire penned on Ireland 
since the days of Dean Swift, but we think it is more pointed than 
even any thing the worthy dean himself ever wrote ; nor is the strong- 
headed curate less energetic against that idleness, which stands like a lion 
in the pathway of the Irish peasant, and that dependence upon others 
which leads them to seek for every amelioration and every benefit from 
the sister country, instead of deriving such from their own industry and 
exertions. The author is not like too many writers of the present day, 
satirical merely for the sake of saying smart things, nor does he run a 
tilt with humanity in all its phases ; when he does chastise, it is for a pur- 
pose, and a géodly one, and throughout this as throughout his former 
works there is a variety, a freshness, a fullness and vigour rarely, if ever, 
to be meet with in the teemings of the popular literature of the day. 





MORDAUNT HALL; OR, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT.* 


Hirnerto, the author of such popular stories as the “Two Old Men’s 
Tales,” and ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham,” has devoted her powers of language 
and description to depicting the mistakes, errors, ae 5 difficulties of those 
who, upon the whole, were well-meaning ; to the evils entailed by such 
faults upon the innocent, and the obstruction by them laid in the paths 
* Mordaunt Hall; or, a September Night. A Novel. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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MY UNCLE THE CURATE.* 


There was not another such a strapping fellow in all the diocese—nay, in 
all the arch-diocese, in either Protestant establishment, Catholic Church, or 
Presbyterian Synod. Hercules Woodward stood six feet three inches in his 
stocking-feet, and he was broad and brawny in proportion. Though possessing 
a giant's strength, however, you soon perceived that he was not the man to 
make giant-like use of it. He had the honestest, though roughest set of fea. 
tures imaginable; a face as massive and strongly marked as those which sculp- 
tors assign to river-gods—a high, bald forehead, bushy, reddish whiskers, 
and -humoured, but powerful eyes, over which a pair of enormous brows 
beetled. 

Such was the person, omitting, for want of space, the equally cha- 
racteristic dress of “‘My Uncle the Curate,” whom the intelligent reader 
will at once surmise, from the allusions above, to have held his curacy 
in the sister isle; and not only was that the case, but its site was in the 
most remote and picturesque part of the land—on one of the fiords, or 
rock-bound islets of Donegal. A more amiable, simple, yet warm- 
hearted, honest, and manly character was never depicted by the pen of 
a novelist. But to be an uncle there must be nephews or nieces, and 
there were in this case both, and these not far away, for the worthy curate 
had wedded the rector’s sister (as worthy a personage in her way, was 
Aunt Carry as Uncle Hercules himself), and the parsonage stood on the 
northern side of the fiord, the town of Redcross and the curacy on the 
eastern. The domestic circle at the parsonage was composed of the Rev. 
Mr. Spencer, an easy quiet gentlemanly man; Mrs. Spencer, wife by a 
second marriage, a discontented, mratniens O85 selfish woman, who had been 
an invalid, and a most vexatious one, ever since the birth of her youngest 
child; an eldest son, Sydney, who from haying been carelessly looked 
after, so far from being his father’s comfort or pride, was beginning to 
give him much uneasiness, and was destined to give him more; an eldest 

ughter, Arabella, tall, fair, and handsome, but vain, haughty, and petu- 
lant; and a second, Elizabeth, in whom the spirits of love and knowledge 
—the seraphic and cherubic characters, to borrow the old Rabbinical dis- 
tinction—were beautifully blended, and a host of little things of no im- 
portance to the story. 

Sydney Spencer's boon companion was a dissolute, dissipated, vicious 
young man, Dawson by name, who inherited a neglected country man- 
sion in the neighbourhood, yclept Castle Dawson, but who led a kind of 
oscillating life between Donegal and London, appearing and disappearing 

iciously, but having always some plausible account to give of himself. 
At this man’s house, Sydney fell in company with two London scamps, 
who had been brought down by Dawson to ship off clandestinely some 
of the pictures, busts, and other valuables from the castle. These men 
not only seduce young Sydney into gambling and carousing, but the 
also rob him of a pistol, with which they afterwards commit an assault 
upon a tithe-proctor— Mr. Randall Maguire—and which pistol, discovered 
on the spot, as well as a bank-note, the residue of a gambling transaction 
with the real scamps, traced back to Sydney, involve the unfortunate 
young man in charges of most heinous character. 


*A Novel. By the Author of “The Bachelor of the Albany” and the “ Falcon 
Family.” 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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_. The whole gist of the story hangs upon this circumstance. The young 
-girls have both, in the meantime, got lovers and made engagements for 
ife; the pert Arabella had got a fitting lover in the vain, frivolous, 
~empty-pated Dabzac, a colonel of a non-existing regiment of militia ; 
while the beauteous Elizabeth had won a more becoming prize, in a young 
Cambridge man, somewhat too delicate in his manners and fastidious 
in his taste, but who improves afterwards, and who is carried to 
the fiord of Redcross on a yachting trip, with an excellent cousin 
and good companion, Mr. Markham. The sad event of the robbery 
at the Black Castle brings misery and dismay into the midst of 
this hitherto happy family circle. Mrs. Spencer insisted upon police, 
— nay, artillery, to garrison the house, and a wretch of an 
Abigail, who sherteals tampers with the letters when postmistress at 
Redcross, is alone able to quiet her with large doses of morphine; Sydney, 
himself, half-cowed at the circumstances in which he is place, is uncer- 
tain how to act, and without energy to arrive at the truth; Uncle Her- 
eules, towering over all around him like a dromedary in a flock of sheep, 
is busy exploring every nook and corner in the land, himself and his stout 
eudgel, sole companions in the search, brought at one moment into imme- 
diate contact with one of the robbers at the top of a ruinous tower, at 
another smashing bottles, crockery, and furniture at Dawson Castle, 
after a forcible abduction of Elizabeth by the miscreant Dawson; and, 
lastly, by his almost undivided and pereevering efforts, clearing Sydney 
of the untoward charges which hung like a black cloud upon the family, 
which had brought the father almost to ruin, and impeded the settlement 
in life of his sister. 

To say that this story is well told, that the characters are ably deline- 
ated, the localities well and distinctly brought out, and the circumstances 
of life, and habits, and manners in remote Donegal, are accurately deli- 
nedted, is saying little. Every thing is first rate, every touch is of nature or 
of a skill that rivals nature. Most persons in reading the history of the 
Island of Higgledy-Piggledy will deem it the best satire penned on Ireland 
since the days of Dean Swift, but we think it is more pointed than 
even any thing the worthy dean himself ever wrote ; nor is the strong- 
headed curate eis energetic against that idleness, which stands like a lion 
in the pathway of the Irish peasant, and that dependence upon others 
which leads them to seek for every amelioration and every benefit from 
the sister country, instead of deriving such from their own industry and 
exertions. The author is not like too many writers of the present day, 
satirical merely for the sake of saying smart things, nor does he run a 
tilt with humanity in all its phases ; when he does chastise, it is for a pur- 
pose, and a goodly one, and throughout this as throughout his former 
works there is a variety, a freshness, a fullness and vigour rarely, if ever, 
to be meet with in the teemings of the popular literature of the day. 





MORDAUNT HALL; OR, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT.* 


Hirnerro, the author of such popular stories as the “Two Old Men’s 
Tales,” and ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham,” has devoted her powers of language 
and description to depicting the mistakes, errors, and difficulties of those 
who, upon the whole, were well-meaning ; to the evils entailed by such 
faults upon the innocent, and the obstruction by them laid in the paths 
* Mordaunt Hall; or, a September Night. A Novel. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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‘of the and the good. The present story is one, however, of a 
totally di t cast and character; the author revels, and that with a 
detail that rends the heart, in the deeper and darker mysteries that lie 
beneath—the mysteries of sin. 

“To-day,” says the authoress, “a darker spirit comes over me : will 
you enter the cloud with me, and, without murmuring or revolting at the 
gloom which covers you, behold the results of vice ?” 

And a truly appalling sight it is as thus presented to us! A sweet 
melody that merely serves to introduce discord and inharmonious sounds, 
a pleasant garden that leads the way to loathsome dens. Nothing can 
be more enticing than the abode of that philosophic recluse, the aged 
Feversham, nothing more beautiful and innocent than his sweet only 
daughter Miriam. When the dark cloud comes in the shape of Ridley, 
we shudder instinctively, and the very smile of the young, rich, and in- 
tellectual profligate repels, like the fitful flash of lightning, that alone 
can illumine that dark cloud. But when virtue succumbs, and innocence 
and happiness are wrecked at the altar of passion, and when the trusting, 
doating parent is struck down paralytic by the blow—the whole effect is 
appalling. Never did we read scenes so painfully wrought up as fill the 
first volume of “ Mordaunt Hall.” It is a positive relief to feel assured 
that such things are not. Fathers, even though secluded from the world, 
teachers of youth, albeit of philosophic mood, do not bring up beloved 
daughters in ignorance of all moral and religious precepts ; they do not 
supplant the Holy Writ by the works of Rousseau and of Miss Wolston- 
craft. When woman sins through such wondrous ignorance as is made 
to beset Miriam, it is in a totally different station of life. Marmontel’s 
Shepherdess is the only parallel. 

Death has in kindness relieved the broken-hearted parent, and Ridley is 
wedded to oneinhisown sphere, when clothed in long-braided tresses hang- 
ing down around her face and shoulders, dripping with water, which streamed 
from hair and vesture ; her face pale as the water-lily, supporting a small 
tender infant, which she gently lays at the father’s feet, Miriam appeared 
to him who had so basely wronged her. That same September night, after 
depositing her child at the door of Mordaunt Hall, Miriam had buried 
her griefs and her wrongs in the water’s depths. 

Gideon, as the deserted child is called, adopted by Calantha, deformed 
in body but beautiful in mind—and brought up by a wealthy squire, Mr. 
Chandos, who is married to a sister of Calantha's, thrives in mind and 
body, carries away all the honours at school and college, and lives to be 
confronted with his unnatural parent, who, after rising to the utmost 
political eminence as a statesman, has yet ever been haunted by the appa- 
rition of that September night, and is at last justly humbled b his own 
son. ‘This accomplished Gideon passes away to the world of the just, 
and adds one more to so many catastrophes. It is a fearful story of 
sin and its results, but the first and last scenes alluded to are almost un- 
paralleled for effective situation. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SCHILLER.* 


Ir is difficult in a country like this, where enthusiasm in poetry and 
art is so tamed down by cold conventionalities, and by a still more formal 
* Correspondence of Schiller with Kérner. Comprising Sketches and Anec- 


dotes of Goethe, the Schlegels, Wieland, and other Contemporaries, with Bio- 
raphical Sketches and Notes. By Leonard Simpson, Esq. 3 vols. R. Bentley. 
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utilitarianism, to imagine a letter like the following, laying the basis of 
a friendly, confidential, and well-sustained correspondence, destined to 
endure for life. 

June, 1784. 


In an age when art degrades itself more and more, and becomes the slave of 
rich and powerful sensualists, it is well that a great man comes forward and 
shows what human nature is still capable of. The better portion of mankind, 
weary of their fellow-men, and yearning for something great amid the turmoil 
of the depraved beings who surround them, aspnage their thirst, feel an 
impulse which raises them above their fellows, and gather courage to continue 
on the path which leads to a worthy goal. They then feel the wish to press 
the hand of their benefactor, to show him their tears of joy and enthusiasm, 
in order that he also may find strength, should he ever be harassed by the 
doubt, whether the men of his generation were worthy of his labours. This 
was the reason why I and three other persons, all worthy of reading your 
works, have jointly written to express to you our thanks, and our admiration 
of you. To prove that I understand you, I have endeavoured to set one of 
your songs to music. When I shall have shown you that, though in a different 
art, I also belong to the salt of the earth, it will then be high time to mention 
my name. For the present it is of no moment. 


This letter was accompanied by the portraits of Korner and of his friend 
Huber, as also by those of Minna (Anna Maria Stock), soon afterwards 
married to Korner, and of Dora (Johanna Dorothea Stock), her sister. 
Schiller, however, did not answer the friendly overture for seven months, 
when, as he himself says, chance—a lovely sunset—recalled the oo 
of the portraits to his mind, and he sat down and wrote to them a letter 
full of intpulse. He assured them that their letters and presents had 
caused him more pleasure than any thing that had occurred to him during 
the whole course of his literary pursuits, and that it was to them that he 
was indebted for his peace of mind, and for having revoked the curse 
which he had uttered in his affliction upon his vocation as a poet! 

Such was the commencement of a correspondence which, beginning in 
1784, the year after Schiller’s first connexion with the theatre at Mann- 
heim, pourtrays more faithfully all that concerns both the internal and 
external life of that great man, than any biography could do, however 
ably written. Schiller, born in 1759, had written poems in 1775, when 
Goethe, Lessing, aud Klopstock were the sources from whence he breathed 
inspiration, and he also, at that early period of life, began the study of 
Shakespeare. He afterwards abandoned poetry for a time, published a 
treatise, entitled “The Philosophy of Physiology,” and another “ On the 
Connexion between the Animal and Moral Nature of Man,” which pro- 
cured for him the appointment of surgeon in the army. How man 
professional treatises might a man publish in this country before it w 
earn for him a similar tribute? Such a thing was never known. In 
1781, Schiller, however, returned to his first impulses with all the 
affection of a lover who had forsaken a faithful mistress, and he published 
a volume which contained, among other things, his ‘“ Robbers,” and 
which he shortly afterwards was requested by Privy-Councillor Schwan 
to arrange for the . A political allusion in the play having dis- 
ay ae the duke, Schiller repaired to Franconia, where, for some time, 

found a weleome at the country seat of Baroness Wollzogen, till, at 
the end of the same year, 1783, he went to Mannheim, and entered into 
close connexion with the theatre. His correspondence opens at this 
! with allusions to the disgust which he had felt at amore 
which he had had to encounter at the very onset of his poetical career ; it 
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follows him to Leipzig, Dresden, and Weimar,—through his intimacy 
with Herder, Wieland, and Goethe,—in his various Deinisties as an 
historical writer, a servant of the state, a professor at Jena, and a 
domestic man,—in his connexion with “The Horen,” in which he wag 
associated with Kant, Klopstock, the Schlegels, Humboldt, and a host of 
other celebrities, as well as those above mentioned, and whose friendship 
drew closer and closer to him as life progressed, and continued till his 
own “ Bell” tolled his passing away from a world of constant exertion. 
A book of more varied matter Bus been seldom left by a man to posterity. 
It, is full of the finest criticisms upon poetry, literature, art, and philo- 
sophy, and it is altogether one of the most comprehensive pictures yet 
given to the public, of the German mind during its most remarkably 
hterary epoch—its Augustan age. 





CROMWELL DOOLAN.* 


Our friend Sir Richard Levinge has stamped himself, by his “ Crom- 
well Doolan,’’ a novelist and humorist of the first water. The birth 
and parentage of his hero is at the onset wrapped in an amount of 
mystery and crime that in any other country but Ireland could only 
belong to the middle ages. The scenery of these events is also sketched 
with a familiar and an able pen. A capital character of a soldier of the 
old school, Colonel Scabbart, a disappointed man, a laborious writer for 
the United Service Journal, the inventor of a hundred weapons, mis- 
siles, and accoutrements, engaged in a paper war with a host who sign 
themselves ‘‘ Helmet,” ‘“Shako,” ‘ Ramrod,” &c., and who ultimately 
dies broken-hearted upon the discovery of gun-cotton and Warner’s long 
range, forces the service upon young Cromwell Doolan. 

The examination at Sandhurst is a fine touch of humour, and before 
leaving college, full well does our young hero pay off masters and tutors 
for all the little inconveniences that discipline and education had obliged 
him to undergo. The interior economy of an officer's quarters and a 
professed military lady-killer, Philip Augustus Filagree, or the ‘‘ Muffin 
worrier,” as he is more familiarly called, pass next in review, to which our 
hero’s introduction to the service, through the musical Major Bassoon 
forms a climax. 

Once more the adjutant repeated —“ Mr. Cromwell Doolan’s come to 
join ;” and finding that no notice was taken of either, closed the door, and left 
our hero confronting the musician. 

The last announcement, however, was not lost upon the major ; for, with- 
out once taking his eyes off his music-book, he set our hero to music thus :— 

“ Cromwell Doolan’s come to join, come to join, come to join; Cromwell 
Doolan’s come to join, come to join, come to join.” 

Cromwell hesitated for a moment—burst into a loud fit of laughter, and 
bolted out of the room. 


The black sheep (and is there not one in most regiments ?) in that to 
which Cromwell was attached, was another Emeralder—one Ensign 
Cornelius O’Toole,—a raw and unlicked cub ; and it is in the chivalrous 
defence of the fair daughter of a regimental serjeant, against the rude- 
ness of this O’Toole, that commences an attachment of a different cha- 
racter to that entertained by Cromwell towards his corps ; and it is upon 





* Cromwell Doolan ; or, Life in the Army. By the Author of “Echoes from 
the Backwoods,” &c. &c. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 

















the difficulties entailed by this passion, the, enmity of O’Toole, the 
yarying fortunes of Hamey Crosbie, a persecuted teacher, then an old 
ral’ nominal wife, and lastly, wedded to Cromwell in her true 
eharacter of Kathleen, the kidnapped daughter of Lord Dinmore, Crom- 
well being himself, not a Doolan, but an O'Neil, that the gist of the 
sentimental portion of the story lies. 
~ It is, however, in the sketches of life, the exploits of the body militant 
in piping days of peace, and the amusing sketches of travel and con- 
tinental localities, that the interest of the work is really concentrated. 
Cromwell turned barber, Filagree in love with Phem Oshauatinasey, 
and the latter pirating the bétise of Miss Edgeworth’s heroine. 

“ Quit, captain! och! my shoe!” 

The “ Muffin worrier” stripped by the Irish labourers, his cotton-shirt, 
stamped all over with red figures of ballet-dancers in the act of making 
wonderful pas de force, exciting the exclamation,— 

“ Och, by my shoul, Tim! that bangs Banaghar! As I’m a sinner, 
they are all famales!” 

Mademoiselle Prunella Melnotte discarding Filagree, because his nation 
behaved so ill to Napoleon ; the old governor shooting tame ducks at 
St. Roque; the “ Muffin worrier” cut by Muley Hassan at Tangiers ; 
the experiences of Chintz ; the retired bag-man in the Green Island ; the 
theft of the sandwiches poisoned for a L. the practical jokes of the 
guard, M’Clusky ; the imaginary kissing on passing throu h a railway 
tunnel ; and the accident that happened to Filagree’s pantalon de gomme 
elastique, with the latter’s final ievotise to Agnes, the fair Kathleen’s 
step-daughter ; are full of sparkling merriment, which relieves admirably 
the more painful scenes that occur at Gibraltar, and our hero’s sentimental 
loves on the shores and on the waters of that most beautiful of lakes— 


il Lago di Como. 





SHAKSPEARE.* 


Tuts is a work of considerable merit, which we have, by accident, 
omitted to notice before. Much as has been done to illustrate the life of 
our immortal bard—searching archives—deciphering monuments—criti- 
cising texts, and discovering facts and relics that bear in any way upon 
the details of his social position and career—the picturesque and the ro- 
mantic aspect of that life have been seldom prominently brought forward. 
Yet there is much in the life of Shakspeare to which both these sources of 
enjoyment pre-eminently attach themselves. His birth-place, and fa- 
vourite abode, is a most picturesque site. The old house itself—‘‘ the 
home of Shakspeare’—with its dormer windows and gable, its deep 
porch, projecting parlour and bay window, is acknowledged, on all hands, 
to have been “exceedingly picturesque ;” the interior, with its large and 
roomy fire-place, its mantel-tree a solid beam of oak, and old oak chair, 
was such as frequently employed the rare talents of Ostade, The Gram- 
mar School, a true old English-looking building, and with the attached 
chapel of the Guild, a specimen of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the reign of Henry VII., are all beauties concentrated within the town 
itself; but the neighbourhood is also quite as rich in mementoes. The 
quiet field-path, along which the poet must so oft have wandered in the 
evening to his ‘‘Jady-love,” is known to most admirers of Shakspeare. 


» * The Poet, the Lover, the Actor, the Man, A Romance. By Henry Curling, 
Author of “John of England,” &c. 3 vols. Richard Bentley. +t 
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Most rural and luxuriant is the landscape which meets the eye all 
around: corn-fields, and pasture-land, and snug farms; the old-fashioned 
= of Shottery before; the wood-embosomed houses of Stratford be- 

ind; where, from among the trees, shoots up the el t spire of one 
of the most beautiful of our country churches. P. down a lane, 
and crossing a brook, we reach Anne Hathaway’s cottage, a long thatched 
tenement of timber and plaster, built, like most Warwickshire cottages, 
upon square slabs. Within this house is an old carved bedstead, cer- 
tainly as old as the Shaksperian era, and from the back the view is even 
more picturesque than in front. Tall trees overshadow the cottage, and 
a rustic stile opens the way into a meadow, where stand some half- 
timbered cottages as old as the home of the Hathaways. There is, 
indeed, much to interest the student—lover of the old rural life of 
England in Shottery. 

Above all, we have the woods and glades, and the ancient mansion of 
Charlecote, the scene of the deer-stealing adventures; nor is London 
itself wanting in interesting reminiscences of the time of Shakspeare. 
There was no lack of materials, both for the romantie and the pictu- 
resque, and Mr. Curling has availed himself of them with taste and 
ability. ‘The scene opens with the young poet in the park-like scenery 
of Clopton Hall, his early sonnets, inspired by Charlotte Clopton, a 
rescue from an infuriated bull, and a first love. We then turn to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon; John Shakspeare’s difficulties, the Falcon tavern, and 
the plots of the Jesuits, alternate with pleasantly-imagined domestic 
scenes—young Will Shakspeare in converse with his beloved mother in 
the house in Henley Street. Then we have the fray at the Chequers, 
and the plague, to which Shakspeare’s first love fell a victim. These sad 
and turbulent scenes are succeeded after a time by pleasing pictures of 
rural life—the wooing of Anne Hathaway, followed by a marriage ; and 
soon after, by the deer-stealing frolic, and the lampoon that ensued upon 
the persecutions which that freak entailed, and which Mr. Curling is 
careful to attribute to one Pouncet Grasp, a villanous lawyer, and not to 
the chivalrous Sir Thomas. Next we have the flight to London, the 
poor player at the Globe and the theatre at the Blackfriars, the rising 
player at court, and the poet and his patrons, and then his friends; 
scenes diversified by sbetilhes of intimate life at the Boar’s Head in 
East Cheap and in his London home, and by sketches of public life, 
the threatened Spanish invasion, and the camp at Tilbury. 

The work is pleasantly brought to an end by Shakspeare’s return to 
that town upon which his mind was fixed with an aiilig affection 
through life. It is, indeed, in every point of view, a very delightful 
sketch of the poet’s life; and it is replete with graphic descriptions of 
the various localities and points of interest connected with a career to 
which the deepest interest attaches itself, and probably will do so, so 
long as the language he wrote in exists. 








A BOOK FOR A CORNER.* 


Ir would be difficult to make out whether Leigh Hunt’s fervour is 
greatest in favour of books or of gardens. He grows so enthusiastic when 





* A Book for a Corner; or, Selections in Prose and verse from authors best 
suited to that mode of enjoyment : with comments on each, and a general intro- 
duction. By Leigh Hunt. Ilustrated with eight wood engravings, from designs 
by F. W. Hulme, and J. Franklin. 2 vols, Chapman and Hall. 
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speaking of either, quotes so many mstances of happiness, and sometimes 
a achieved by devotion or euthy that we are fain to take refuge in 
fhe pleasing notion that neither is complete without the other, and that. 
they are best taken together. 
would we, in the spirit sought for, have quoted and commented 
upon Sir W. Temple’s Thoughts in Retirement, Cowley’s Thoughts on 
a Garden, and the editor’s able exposition of what a country-house and. 
ds ought to comprise ; but publishers and circumstances, as fatal to 
all original intentions as they are to author's title-pages, have a 
upon the original notion. There is a “corner” in active life as as 
in retirement, and Mr. Leigh Hunt was bade to direct his attention to 
it. He began, therefore, with a Letter addressed to an Infant, and 
finished with the Elegy in the Churehyard. He introduced into his 
selection examples of what he calls “ knaveries and other half-witted 
activities out in the world, and of terrors and ies in solitude.” 

But while he thus obeyed his instructions and produced undoubted] 
a more various and generally acceptable couple of volumes, his heart sti 
dwelt with his original idea, and he cherished to the last, the balmy, not 
the exciting part of his work. 

The very greatest genius (he proclaims in meditative language), after all, is 
not the greatest thing in the world, any more than the greatest city in the 
world is the country or the sky. It is a concentration of some of its greatest 
powers, but it is not the greatest diffusion of its might. It is not the habit 
of its success, the stability of its sereneness. And this is what readers like 
ourselves desire to feel and know. The greatest use of genius is but to sub- 
serve that end ; to further the means of enjoying it, and to freshen and keep 
it pure; as the winds and thunders, which come rarely, are purifiers of the 
sweet fields, which are abiding. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


We regret to be obliged, from want of space, to give brief notices this month of 
several new works of merit. The Hall and the Manor House, a novel in three 
volumes, published by T. C. Newby, is an able and amusing tirade against the 
social evils of family pride when carried to an irrelevant extent. With a manly 
unprejudiced brother to back him, we have no apprehensions at the onset, as to 
the ultimate success of the briefless barrister, although a change in the succession 
originates difficulties where least expected. The story is well written,and it flows 
on smoothly and pleasantly enough, but it wants freshness and vigour. 

“What a large volume of adventures,” said the author of the “Sentimental 
Journey,” “may be grasped within this little span of life by him who interests 
his heart in every thing.” So deemed the “ very old lady,” when she wrote her 
Goals and Guerdons ; or, The Chronicles of a Life, published in two volumes, by 
Charles Ollier. Nor was she altogether wrong. Her chronicles are of a pleasing, 
desultory character. The sentiment is, especially for an old lady, a little over- 
wrought, and the society taken from a sphere one degree higher than her lady- 
ship appears to be either familiar or intimate with, but the touches of life are 
replete with feeling, and the incidents are sufficiently various and interesting to 
carry on the reader per force to the conclusion.— The Life of Mazimilien Robes- 
pierre, with extracts from his unpublished correspondence, by G. H. Lewes, and 

ublished by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, is a piece of serious and laborious 
Giamcte. the more interesting, as, excepting the notices in dictionaries, &c., no 
records of a career which, with all its faults, has certainly left a deep yee 
on men’s minds, have hitherto been marshalled together. Mr. Lewes, although 
he interprets differently some of the facts, acknowledges his obligations to M, de 
Lamartine, than whom no one had previously bestowed the care with which 
ions of Robespierre’s life are traced in “ L’ Histoire des Girondins.” The new 
letters were, it appears, placed at the author’s disposal by M. Louis Blanc, 

and the result is a work of considerable historical pretensions, and which 
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historical justice has long demanded.—A promising title page, Duodecimo ; or, The 
Scribbler's an auto-biography, written by an insignificant little volume, 
and published likewise by itself, at the house of Mr. T. C. Newby, opens the way 
to a dull book.—Not being among those who affect to prove their superiority by 
their incapacity to relish sportive creations of an unrestricted fancy, or flights 
into the, of fairies ee Dek ehideds Ublies oe 
felt ba volu | oem: this month by Messrs, Chapman and Hall, being 
Fairy from ations, by Anthony Montalba, a work to which the 
highest attractions are imparted by twenty-four illustrations from the pencil of 
Richard Doyle. These fairy tales are derived from the most inaccessible 
sources. The Icelandish, the Sanskrit, the Slavonic, the Lusatian, the Wendian, 
the Betschuanian! They are sometimes rather extravagant versions of familiar 
legends, but they are always spirited and amusing.—It has become almost a 
proverbial saying, that it is more difficult to write for the young than for the 
grown-up. It is probably owing to this that so many otherwise successful 
authors are never satisfied till they have put in their claim to favouritism among 
the juveniles. John Jones's Tales for Little John Joneses, by G. P. R. James, Esq,, 
published by Cradock and Co., are like Sir Walter Scott's writings for the young, 
Perey historical ; quite unlike Captain Marryat’s soul-entrancing volumes. This, 

owever, will render them only the more acceptable with those who insist upon 
instruction being combined with amusement ; to youngsters who prefer the latter, 
we may here mention that the second volume of that inimitable story, The 
Little has just been published by Hurst and Co.—A book devoted to 
Remarkable and Eccentric Characters was a great idea. The notion carries its 
own promise of recreation and amusement on its very face. Mr. F. W. Fairholt 
has commenced such a series of biographical memoirs of persons famous for ex- 
traordinary actions or singularities in Bentley's Cabinet Library, and has added to 
the innate attractiveness of the subject, by characteristic and illustrative sketches. 
—It is one of the provinces of genius to anticipate experience. In a small treatise 
on Household Education, just published by Mr. Moxon, Miss Martineau, author, 
political economist, and traveller, has attested that she has also studied the dis- 
cipline of domestic life, so as to treat of such subjects practically as well as 
philosophically, but with evidently too great a bias towards the theoretic and 
psycological portion of the inquiry.—An epic poem in six books (formidably 
headed Sjéfnarillska, Angurbodi, &c.), each book of some 600 lines, is a bold 
undertaking now-a-days; but when we learn that the Viking is the. first of a 
series, in which the author, who shields himself under the name of Zavarr, intends 
to illustrate the various systems of mythology that have prevailed to any extent 
in the world, we wonder at the enthusiasm which can labour without hopes 
of return. The Viking attests, however, talent, learning, and research on the 
part of its author.—A History of Wonderful Inventions is one of Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall’s admirably illustrated little books—flowers strewn on the dry path of 
knowledge—so much to be commended for young people.—Clouds and Sunshine, 
with other poems, by John James Halls, B.A., published by Charles Ollier, attest 
greater facility of versification on the part of the author than brilliant genius.— 
Revelations of Life, and other Poems, by John Edmund Reade, and published by Mr. 
Parker are destined to live more than a day. The author will, in all probability, 
have some difficulty, at first, in making himself read; but none will arise from such 
perusal without feeling that they have been in communion with a mind tuned to 
the true feeling of poetry. Mr. Reade has, indeed, earned for himself a niche by 
the side of the author of the “ Excursion.”"—Two more claimants: present them- 
selves in Thomas Burbidge and Arthur H. Clough, authors of Ambarvalia, pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall; nor are they to be irreverently dismissed. Mr. 
Burbidge especially writes with the pleasant fancies and the light melody of one 
high in favour with the muse.—The equality of woman—a subject we thought long 
ago admitted among civilised nations—is made the subject of an elaborate argu- 
ment by Mr. Reeve, M.C.P., in an Essay on the Comparative Intellect of Woman, §c. 
_ nife and Fork for 1849, published by H. Hurst and Co.,is a clever and droll 
introduction to many good receipts and valuable practical hints. Mr. W. Blan- 
chard Jerrold’s Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, also published by H. Hurst and Co., 
is neither droll nor humorous, but a dry pounds, shillings and pence disquisition 
upon colonial government, far too politico-statistical for our pages.—We had 
accidentally omitted to the last to notice, that the fine descriptive poems on the 
Ruins of many Lands, by Nicholas Micheli, originally published in Ainsworth's 
Magazine, have been duly collected into an appropriate volume, and published 
by Messrs. Tegg, with a portrait of the author. 
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